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PREFACE 

FROM  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  until  now  the  twofold  aim 
of  the  Christian  apologist  has  exposed  him  to  a  twofold  suspicion. 
He  desires  at  once  to  commend  the  faith  to  unbelievers,  and 
to  confirm  believers  in  their  faith.  In  strict  logic,  therefore, 
he  ought  to  appeal  only  to  such  principles  as  are  common  to 
all  men  of  learning  and  virtue  :  but  an  unconscious  bias  leads 
him  now  and  again  to  make  assumptions  which  are  not  generally 
admitted.  In  so  far  as  he  does  this,  he  seems  to  his  opponents 
to  be  lacking  in  candour ;  in  so  far  as  he  fails  to  do  so,  he 
seems  to  the  less  thoughtful  on  his  own  side  to  be  but  a 
lukewarm  advocate. 

While  correcting  these  lectures  for  the  press,  I  have  perceived 
more  clearly  than  before  how  liable  they  are  to  this  double 
criticism.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  task,  which  is  imposed 
by  Bishop  Warburton's  trust,  have  sometimes  proved  too  great 
for  my  strength.  Yet  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  candid  reader, 
who  will  make  allowance  for  errors  in  detail,  will  find  the  main 
argument  satisfactory.  It  presents  the  course  of  revelation  to 
the  Hebrews  as  a  dialectical  process,  in  which  the  questions  are 
formulated  by  the  experience  of  successive  generations,  and  the 
answers  are  given  by  the  prophets.  A  series  of  such  age-long 
dialogues,  carried  on  side  by  side,  deals  with  various  cardinal 
needs  and  aspirations  of  humanity ;  and  each  of  them  ends 
with  a  final  question,  asked  by  the  last  generation  of  ancient 
Judaism,  and  answered,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  contention  is  that  He,  in  whom  so  many  diverse  problems 
of  human  life  find  their  solution,  must  be  more  than  a  prophet  ; 
and  that  He,  upon  whose  person  so  many  lines  of  human  aspira 
tion  converge  and  find  satisfaction,  owes  that  central  position  in 
history  to  divine  appointment. 

The  cord  of  religious  experience  is  made  up  of  many  strands, 
which  are  not  capable,  like  the  strands  of  a  rope,  of  complete 
separation.  The  distinction,  therefore,  which  I  have  made 
between  such  subjects  as  personality,  sin,  and  sacrifice,  is  in  a 
measure  artificial,  and  involves  occasional  repetitions.  The  long 
intervals  between  the  lectures  prevented  such  repetitions  from 
being  troublesome  to  the  hearers  ;  and  the  patient  reader  will 
excuse  them  on  the  ground  of  their  necessity. 

My  obligations  to  various  well-known  writers  will  be  obvious 
to  all.  But  I  desire  to  make  a  special  acknowledgment  of 
my  indebtedness  to  three  authors— to  the  late  Julius  Lippert 
for  his  "  Geschichte  des  Priesterthums "  ;  to  Professor  Justus 
Koberle  for  his  recent  volume  entitled  "  Siinde  und  Gnade  "  ; 
and  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Charles  for  his  invaluable  series  of  books 
on  Jewish  eschatology. 

Some  of  the  lectures,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  are 
broken  up  into  numbered  sections.  The  object  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  main  logical  or  chronological  divisions  of  the 
subject  matter. 
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LECTURE  I 
THE  METHOD  OF  REVELATION 

"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law." — Romans  x.  4. 

IF  read  apart  from  their  context  these  words  might  equally 
bear  two  very  different  interpretations  :  and,  in  fact,  we  can 
quote  famous  commentators  in  favour  of  both.  Paul's  view- 
Modern  scholars  who  are  more  careful  to  observe  of  the  Law. 
the  connexion  of  the  words  with  the  argument  of  which  they 
form  part,  and  with  St.  Paul's  teaching  as  a  whole,  give  some 
such  rendering  as  this  :  "  Christ's  mission  sets  a  term  to  the  reign 
of  legal  righteousness,  and  initiates  the  higher  order  in  which 
justification  comes  by  faith.  Christ  puts  an  end  to  the  law  by 
making  it  needless."  In  like  manner  the  apostle  speaks  else 
where  of  the  law  as  a  parenthesis  in  the  history  of  God's 
providence  ;  and  again  as  the  slave  who  guided  mankind  to  the 
school  in  which  Christ  is  master.  He  reproaches  the  Galatians, 
who  had  leanings  to  the  law,  with  returning  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements  of  the  world  ;  and  even  argues  that  the  main 
function  of  the  law  has  been  the  development  of  sin. 

In  the  heat  of  battle  against  those  Judaising  Christians  who 
would  have  reduced  the  Gospel  to  a  mere  variety  of  Rabbinical 
tradition,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  The  liar- 
offer  no  compromise,  would  admit  no  reconciliation,  monisers. 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  Yet  when  the  final  victory  was 
won,  when  his  churches  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  were  firmly 
founded,  and  the  Gentiles  were  plainly  dominant  in  a  numerous 
and  growing  community,  a  new  relation  was  possible  between 
the  two  parties.  The  Gentiles,  with  eyes  cleared  from  the 
mists  of  battle,  could  recognise  the  historical  connexion 
between  the  Jewish  faith  and  their  own  ;  freed  from  the  fear 
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of  coercion,  they  were  glad  to  claim  brotherhood,  and  even  to 
purchase  it  by  concessions.  Seeing  that  the  Jewish  Christians, 
shocked  and  alarmed  by  St.  Paul's  language,  were  inclined  to 
return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  they  strove  to  draw  them  on 
by  insisting  on  the  unity  of  revelation,  building  a  bridge  of 
allegory  on  which  the  timid  Hebrews  might  insensibly  cross 
the  gulf  which  divided  law  from  gospel.  Then  it  was  that  men 
began  to  say  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law  "  in  the  other  sense 
—meaning  that  in  Christ  the  Law  found  its  fulfilment,  because 
He  had  accomplished  that  which  priest  and  temple  had  im 
perfectly  essayed.  This  view,  so  different  from  St.  Paul's,  was 
developed  by  one  of  his  disciples  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  early  commentators,  who  attributed  the  disciple's  work- 
to  his  master,  naturally  looked  for  the  same  teaching  in  his 
other  writings.  That  is  how  they  found  it  possible  so  to 
misinterpret  the  phrase  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law." 

Yet  it  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  I  wish  to  take  the  words 
of  my  text,  because  no  other  phrase  in  the  Bible  so  clearly  ex 
presses  the  aim  which  I  have  set  before  me  in  these 
The  problem.  lcctures>  It  js  none  other  than  the  aim  which  Apollos 
(if  I  may  for  convenience  adopt  Luther's  guess  about  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews)  accomplished  with  wonderful  skill.  Yet  not 
once  for  all !  For  there  are  some  conceptions  which  each  new 
age  must  express  in  terms  of  its  own  thought  and  experience  ; 
and  1800  years  have  wrought  a  revolution  in  men's  views  of 
history  and  in  their  canons  of  evidence.  We,  in  our  turn,  have 
to  examine  and  to  display  the  main  difference  between  the 
intellectual  attitude  of  that  great  writer  and  our  own  ;  to  inquire 
whether  his  argument,  in  spite  of  altered  language  and  method, 
remains  valid  for  us  ;  and  then  to  develop  his  theme  in  a  form 
adapted  to  our  comprehension.  In  such  an  attempt  much  will 
be  sacrificed.  The  charm  and  the  dignity  of  a  singularly  elevated 
style  ;  the  calm  authority  of  one  who  feels  himself  master  of  a 
whole  realm  of  thought ;  the  spiritual  energy  of  one  who  has 
long  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  apostolic  inspiration  :  these 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  modern  adaptation.  Yet,  if  we  can 
make  the  main  conceptions  our  own,  the  gain  will  be  greater 
than  the  loss. 
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Let  me  briefly  remind  you  of  the  events  which  gave  occasion 
to  this  epistle.  It  was  written,  apparently,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  Tcwish  revolt  which  ended  with  the 

J  .  Occasion  of 

destruction  of  Jerusalem.  While  the  Roman  armies  the  epistle 
were  advancing  over  the  ruins  of  many  a  town  to-  to  tne 
wards  the  sacred  city,  the  patriotic  and  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  whole  people,  never  cool,  burst  into  a  con 
suming  flame.  They  became  a  nation  of  zealots  ;  and  zealots  will 
never  tolerate  half-hearted  adherents.  Consequently  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  worshipped  in  the  Temple  and  observed  the  Law, 
though  they  set  Christ  above  Moses,  were  now  required  to  choose 
between  the  two.  They  found  that  they  must  either  renounce 
Christ  or  be  excommunicated  by  the  Jews.  In  this  distressing 
dilemma  they  hesitated  how  to  act.  Either  by  direct  com 
munication  or  by  rumour,  their  situation  became  known  to  the 
author  of  the  epistle,  and  also  the  feelings  which  impelled  them 
to  return  to  the  Jewish  fold.  They  were  discouraged  by  the 
small  number  of  Jewish  converts,  and  tempted  to  think  that 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen  must  be  in  the  right.  They  were 
disappointed  that  the  Lord's  expected  return  was  so  long 
delayed.  They  were  more  sensitive  than  ever  to  the  paradox 
of  a  suffering  Messiah.  Above  all,  they  dreaded  exclusion  from 
the  Temple.  To  them,  the  familiar  forms  of  worship  and  sacrifice 
appeared  alone  able  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  soul  for  direct 
communion  with  God.  While  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  reproached 
the  Christians  with  having  neither  priest  nor  altar,  their  hearts 
misgave  them,  and  they  were  fain  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
charge.  Feeling  that  they  could  not  live  without  institutions 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world,  were  not  merely  the 
symbols  of  religion  but  a  part  of  its  essence,  they  were  preparing 
to  make  submission  to  the  Sanhedrim. 

The    majestic    remonstrance    which    Apollos    (if    it    be    he) 
addressed  to  them  deals  with  all  their  difficulties  ;  but  he  devotes 
his  main  strength  to  meeting  the  last.     After  pre-  The  main 
senting  Jesus  as  Lord  of  the  final  revelation,  because  argument. 
He  perfects  the  work  of  the  prophets,  realises  the  predictions 
of  an  ideal  king,  and  fulfils  the  highest  destiny  of  mankind  as 
their  representative,  he  proceeds  to  show  in  detail  how,  in  Christ, 
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there  is  comprehended  all  that  is  essential  in  priesthood  and 
sacrifice.  Such  an  argument,  enforced  with  stately  eloquence 
and  weighty  appeals  to  authority,  ought  surely  to  be  convincing. 
Convincing  it  was  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  earlier  Christians 
who  inherited  their  modes  of  thought.  But  the  modern  reader, 
however  much  moved  by  its  patient  logic  and  lofty  seriousness, 
finds  his  reason  puzzled  and  unsatisfied.  He  perceives  flaws  in 
the  logic  ;  his  literary  sense  protests  against  the  author's  use 
of  quotations  ;  his  historic  sense  assures  him  that  the  tabernacle, 
to  which  so  many  appeals  are  made,  is  a  creation  of  the  pious 
fancy  of  post-exilic  chroniclers  ;  above  all,  the  argument  based 
upon  types  appears  to  be  out  of  relation  with  his  entire  system 
of  thought. 

If  he  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  he  feels 
a  further  difficulty.  Types  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Later  history  cast  abroad  like  seeds,  very  soon  fell  upon  a  soil 
of  types.  Of  dangerous  fertility.  The  Fathers  of  the  third 

and  fourth  centuries  had  their  minds  steeped  in  allegory  ;  and 
the  combination  of  allegory  with  type  produced  so  rank  a 
growth  of  arbitrary  symbolism  as  to  overshadow  the  whole 
field  of  religion.  The  authority  of  St.  Augustine  added  new 
viVour,  which  caused  it  to  flourish  all  through  the  middle  a^es 

o  o  o 

and  beyond  them.  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge 
contains,  among  its  treasures,  a  fine  manuscript  copy  of  a 
curious  book,  which  was  widely  circulated.  At  the  top  of  each 
double  page  are  four  pictures,  one  of  which  portrays  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  while  the  other  three  recall  events  in 
Hebrew  or  classical  history,  which  are  connected  with  it  by 
some  more  or  less  fanciful  analogy.  Below  the  pictures  is 
an  account  in  rude  rhyming  Latin  of  the  events  and  their 
supposed  relation.  Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary,  more 
absurd,  than  some  of  these  types,  as  they  are  called  ;  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  whole  book  is  that  such  fantastic 
symbolism  degrades  the  name  of  religion.  Yet  the  numerous 
copies  of  the  book  which  still  survive  prove  the  vast  influence  of 
the  ideas  it  so  picturesquely  displays. 

Luther,  it  is  true,  led  a  revolt  against  the  double  tyranny  of 
type  and   allegory.     But   those  who   followed   him   in   all   else 
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failed  him  here.  Finding  that  typology  was  a  weapon  which 
could  be  turned  against  the  Papacy,  they  adhered  to  the  old 
method,  changing  the  object  but  not  the  spirit  of  a  Types  since 
perverted  tradition.  The  riot  of  typological  fancy  the  Re- 
which  marked  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  formation. 
centuries  in  England  offered  an  obvious  handle  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity ;  but  the  great  apologists,  such  as  Bishop 
Warburton,  instead  of  taking  the  double-edged  weapon  out  of 
their  followers3  hands,  merely  counselled  moderation  in  its  use, 
and  at  the  same  time  lent  it  fresh  force  by  philosophical 
justification.  With  the  revival  of  popular  religion  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  typology  resumed  its  former  sway  ; 
and,  although  the  philosophy  and  science  of  the  last  fifty  years 
have  deprived  it  of  actuality  for  educated  men,  it  still  plays  a 
large  part  in  books  which  are  designed  for  the  edification  of 
the  multitude. 

One  who  sees  how  the  luxuriant  ingenuity  of  Origen  and 
Chrysostom,  the  laboured  extravagances  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  fantastic  dogmatism  of  early  Victorian  . 

Ar6  typ6s 

popular  preachers,  have  all  distracted  men's  minds  to  be  re- 
from  mercy  and  truth  and  justice  to  a  wilderness  of  Jected* 
sterile  speculation,  and  how  they  have  all  claimed  the  authority 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  may  well  be  tempted  to  charge 
its  author  with  poisoning  the  springs  of  pious  reflection.     He 
may  be  answered,  indeed,  with  the   proverb  "corruptio  optimi 
pessima."     That  which  is  best  in  itself  is  worst  in  its  perversion. 
Even  if  that  plea  does  not  satisfy  him  (and  it  is  not  likely),  it 
may  lead  him  to  inquire  what  is  the  real  basis  of  a  system  of 
interpretation,  which    has   so    unhappily  lent    itself  to   be   the 
instrument  of  a  perverse  fancy,  the  very  pedantry  of  superstition. 
If  we  are  to  find  an  answer  to  his  inquiry,  we  must  begin 
with  a  more  exact  account  of  the  theory  which  underlies  the 
epistle    to    the    Hebrews.      An    Alexandrian    Jew,  Double  sense 
trained  in  the  school  of  philosophy  which  produced  of  types— 
Philo,  and  at  the  same  time  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  philosophical 
to   simple  folk,   it  is  natural,    inevitable,    that    the 
author's  teaching  should  bear  two  aspects,  one  popular  and  the 
other  philosophical.    As  a  disciple  of  the  mystical  semi-Platonism 
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of  Alexandria,  he  regards  all  the  things  of  earth  as  mere  copies 
or  shadows  of  objects,  which  had  a  real  existence  only  in  the 
world  of  spirit.  As  a  Christian  philosopher  he  identifies  that 
ideal  world — Kovfinc  roj/ror — with  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  king 
dom  of  God,  which  is  to  be  revealed.  To  his  apprehension, 
therefore,  it  was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  that  described 
Moses  as  making  vessels  l  after  the  pattern  which  was  shown 
him  in  the  mount ;  for  the  tabernacle,  its  priesthood,  and  its 
worship  were  all  only  material,  and  therefore,  unreal,  copies  of 
pre-existent  spiritual  realities.  The  holy  place  in  the  heavens, 
into  which  the  risen  Christ  enters,  is  no  new  or  future 
sanctuary,  but  the  eternal  archetype  of  all  historic  temples. 
Yet  for  human  experience  these  realities  are  not  present  but 
future.  Only  through  the  ministry  of  Christ  can  they  be 
revealed  ;  and,  meanwhile,  men's  eyes  and  hopes  rest  upon 
the  shadows.  Whether  these  are  mistaken  for  the  realities, 
or  recognised  as  types  of  things  yet  unseen,  they  claim  the 
attention  and  guide  the  conduct  of  pious  men.  So,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  preacher  treats  them  as  coming  first,  the  fore 
runners  of  a  higher  order  which  is  to  come.  They  are  thus 
regarded  as  divinely  appointed  facts,  intended  to  lead  men  on 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  better. 

Now  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  like  other  systems  of 
human  thought,  had  its  day  and  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be. 
Modern  More  than  a  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  it 

expositors.  could  claim  a  single  adherent.  And,  even  while  it 
was  in  full  favour,  its  thought  was  too  abstract  for  general 
comprehension.  The  secondary  or  popular  form  of  Apollos' 
teaching  has,  therefore,  been  the  sole  root  of  subsequent  typology. 
At  the  same  time  the  neglect  of  the  philosophical  form  has  caused 
a  change  in  the  scope  of  the  argument.  Instead  of  taking 
Christ's  priestly  office  for  granted,  and  deducing  the  unreal 
nature  of  Jewish  priesthood,  later  teachers  have  taken  the  Mosaic 
ordinances  for  granted  and  used  them  to  support  the  Christian 
revelation.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  the  use  of  types 
as  it  has  affected  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  must  look  for 
definitions,  not  to  the  epistle  itself,  but  to  its  later  interpreters. 

1   Exodus  xxv.  40. 
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"A  type,"  says  one  modern  writer  of  repute,  "is  an  image  of 
that  which  is  to  come,  imperfect  but  educational."  The  Jewish 
sacrifices,  for  instance,  prepared  men's  minds  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  death.  To  this  there  is  a  reply  which  must  occur  to  all 
of  us.  It  was  the  Jews,  educated  in  that  system  of  sacrifice, 
who  were  of  all  men  least  able  to  recognise  the  meaning 
of  the  crucifixion.  While  the  Gentiles  crowded  to  hear  the 
Gospel,  they  stood  scornfully  aloof.  The  image,  that  is,  instead 
of  educating  them  to  accept,  taught  them  to  turn  their  backs 
on,  the  reality. 

"A  type/'  says  another  authority,  in  effect,  "is  created  for 
the  benefit  of  subsequent  ages,  in  order  that  men  may  be 
confirmed  in  their  faith  by  comparing  one  stage  of  God's 
providence  with  another."  Surely  it  involves  a  strange  view 
of  Providence  to  suppose  that  Almighty  power  created  a  long 
series  of  persons  and  institutions,  faulty  in  themselves,  in  order 
that  their  distant  resemblance  to  the  ideal  might  convey  to  a 
later  generation,  who  enjoyed  the  actual  vision  of  the  ideal, 
some  faint  retrospective  edification  ! 

A  reaction  against  such  conceptions  may  lead  men  to  argue 
in  another  way.     It  may  be  said  :  One  who  has  been  educated 
in  a  rigid  system  of  thought  cannot  help  arranging      objectors> 
all  new  experiences  under  the  old  categories,  how 
ever  ill  they  may  fit.     He  finds  a  place  for  the  highest,  the  new 
ideal,  by  classing  it  as  a  better  specimen  of  some  known  genus, 
and  calls  the  earlier  examples  the  type  of  the  last.     "  A  type, 
in    fact,"   says   such   a   critic,   "is  the   old    bottle  into  which   a 
traditional  mind  pours  the  new  wine." 

This    counter-paradox,  plausible   as   it   may   sound,   cannot 
carry  conviction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  fails  to  account 
for  a  patent  fact— the  permanence  of  the  interests  There  must 
which  types  have  commanded.     A  mode  of  thought  be  some- 
may  prevail  for  a  time  by  the  mere  power  of  novelty, 
or  by  its  appeal  to  the  passions  of  a  particular  age. 
Every  age  does  in  fact  develop  new  forms  of  thought  to  express 
old  truths,  and  new  conceptions  which  are  not  truths  ;  and  both 
are  likely  to  be  dropped  by  the  next  generation.     But  a  belief 
which,  in  slightly  varying  shapes,  has  persisted  for  nearly  2000 
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years  is  no  passing-  fashion.  It  must  have  some  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  man,  in  the  truth  of  things.  The  belief  in  types,  which 
has  for  so  long  been  a  real  influence  upon  the  thought  not  only 
of  the  Ignorant,  but  of  the  learned,  cannot  be  explained  away 
by  an  epigram.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  place 
which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  occupies  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Whatever  its  credentials,  a  book  does  not  exercise  a  lasting 
dominion  over  men's  minds  unless  it  appeals  to  something  per 
manent  in  their  constitution,  unless  its  teaching  answers  in  some 
real  way  to  the  needs  of  their  hearts.  If  men  of  all  times  and 
countries  agree  in  setting  value  upon  a  belief,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  their  testimony  that  it  does  express  a  lasting  element  of 
their  nature.  "  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum."  And  if  the  form 
in  which  the  belief  is  expressed  is  obviously  open  to  criticism, 
its  persistence  is  even  more  surely  a  proof  that  it  corresponds 
to  some  reality. 

W7e  are  to  inquire,  then,  what  is  the  truth  which  underlies 
the  doctrine  of  types.  The  Hebrew  symbolism,  in  which  it  was 
Difference  clothed  for  oriental  eyes,  serves  but  to  veil  it  from 
between  ours.  If  we  are  to  strip  this  off,  we  must  observe 

Ocdde^ta^  one  radical  difference  between  Hebrew  and  English 
thought  and  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  The  language  of 
language.  the  East,  positive,  concrete,  synthetic,  does  not  re 
cognise  distinctions  which  to  modern  eyes  appear  essential.  Its 
phrases  constantly  identify  cause  and  effect,  purpose  and  con 
sequence,  inward  feeling  and  outward  impression,  the  subjective 
and  the  objective.  What  we  should  put  as  a  suggestion,  an 
impression,  an  analogy,  the  Oriental  translates  into  a  narrative 
of  incidents,  a  picture  of  an  object,  an  assertion  of  identity. 
St.  Paul,  for  example,  in  one  of  his  most  Hebraic  moods,  com 
bines  two  such  idioms.  When  he  says  that  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  "drank  of  a  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and 
that  rock  was  Christ,"  by  "rock"  he  meant  the  water  that 
flowed  from  it,  and  by  "  was  Christ "  that  the  water,  giving  life 
to  the  body,  suggested  Christ  giving  life  to  the  soul.  To  Jewish 
readers  his  language  was  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  the  writings 
of  commentators  show  how  sorely  it  has  puzzled  Occidentals. 
Perhaps  a  simpler  example  may  serve  us  better  just  now.  An 
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Oriental,  looking  at  a  great  modern  steamer,  might  well  say  : 
God  made  the  first  canoe  out  of  a  log  as  a  type  of  this  wonderful 
ship.  Though  we  should  not  deny  that  in  a  sense  his  words 
were  true,  they  would  not  appeal  to  us.  We  should  rather  say  : 
The  canoe  is  the  first  rude  expression  of  that  human  instinct  which, 
when  developed  by  long  training  and  experience,  finds  a  higher 
satisfaction  in  the  steamer.  The  same  facts,  which  the  Oriental 
presents  in  language  concrete  and  objective,  if  they  are  to  appeal 
to  us,  must  be  expressed  through  the  subjective  and  analytic. 

In  the  sphere  of  religion  we  find  the  same  contrast  between 
the  two  points  of  view,  only  more  distinctly  marked.  To  the 
Oriental,  "outward  things  are  strong,"  and  personality  Need  of 
counts  for  little  ;  he  lays  all  responsibility  upon  Fate  translation, 
or  Providence,  and  counts  himself  at  most  a  passive  instrument. 
The  Western  mind  of  our  day  reckons  the  outer  world  as  the 
raw  material  upon  which  the  advancing  spirit  of  man  imprints 
its  image  in  a  series  of  ascending  forms.  So  it  comes  about 
that  what  the  former  describes  as  a  number  of  outward  acts,  the 
latter  regards  as  a  course  of  inward  development.  Both  these 
attitudes  of  mind  are  liable  to  exaggeration.  One  may  become 
a  mere  fatalism,  the  other  a  profane  self-assertion.  But  we  are 
now  concerned,  not  to  trace  the  effects  of  either,  but  to  show 
that  the  language  in  which  the  one  expresses  a  group  of  facts 
or  relations  must  be  translated  before  it  can  be  intelligible  to 
the  other.  In  particular,  the  Western  mind  may  gravely  mis 
conceive  any  teaching  which  it  reads  in  the  concrete  and 
symbolic  language  of  the  East. 

That  there  has  been  such  misconception  in  the  case  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
reflects  upon  the  history  of  typology.  Let  us  try,  then,  to  make 
the  necessary  translation.  Let  us  see  whether  those  relations 
between  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  have  been  set  forth 
under  the  form  of  types,  and  thereby  obscured  to  our  view, 
can  be  more  instructively  exhibited  as  functions  of  human 
experience.  As  the  result  of  the  argument  which  will  be  de 
veloped  in  these  lectures,  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  those 
relations,  when  tested  by  the  strictest  modern  standards,  are 
real  and  important ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  world  was 
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guided  by  a  true  instinct  when  it  clung  to  the  conception  of 
types,  however  faulty,  because  under  that  disguise  there  lay 
concealed  a  treasure  of  genuine  religious  edification. 

All  arguments  depend  upon  particular  assumptions  ;  for  we 
cannot  start  every  time  from  first  principles.  Besides  the  truths 

.  upon  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  there  are  four 

Assumptions  _ 

necessary  principles  which  I  ask  you  to  grant  me.  They  are 
to  the  argu-  so  simple  that  I  do  not  doubt  your  acquiescence. 

i.  The  Old  Testament,  when  read  in  chrono 
logical  order — in  the  order,  that  is,  in  which  the  books  were 
composed — is  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  steps  by  which  Israel 
advanced  from  a  very  low  to  a  relatively  high  level  of  religious 
faith  and  moral  conduct.  The  three  main  instruments  of  their 
education,  as  there  portrayed,  were  the  teachings  of  experience, 
the  moulding  influence  of  institutions,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
prophets.  Inasmuch  as  these  worked  all  together  for  one  end, 
we,  wrho  believe  in  the  Providential  government  of  the  world,  are 
entitled  to  claim  that  the  whole  process  \vas  guided  by  a  divine 
purpose.  For,  to  the  Christian,  evolution  is  the  self-revelation  of 
the  divine  in  the  world.  We  can  believe  thus  without  assuming 

o 

any  particular  view  of  inspiration,  without  insisting  upon 
miracles,  and  \vithout  denying  the  natural  development  of  some 
institutions  to  which  legend  assigns  a  miraculous  origin. 

2.  We  do  not  despise  the  elephant  because  we  can  trace  his 
genealogy  back  to  some  shapeless  protoplasm  ;  rather  we  respect 
the  protoplasm  because  we  discern  in  it  the  potentiality  of  a 
noble  development.  In  like  manner  the  true  worth  of  humanity 
is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  infant,  but  by  the  mature  man  ;  not 
in  the  chrysalis  of  barbarism,  but  in  the  winged  beauty  of 
civilisation.  All  human  ideas  and  institutions,  therefore,  reveal 
their  meaning  and  value  only  to  those  who  study  them  in  their 
perfection.  The  most  important  of  them  all,  the  religious 
instinct,  is  not  to  be  condemned  because,  in  an  early  stage  of 
growth,  it  finds  satisfaction  in  mean  ceremonies  or  ignorant 
superstitions  ;  but  rather  these  low  beginnings  are  to  be 
accounted  the  first  steps  of— 

The  world's  great  altar-stairs, 
^"liich  slope  through  darkness  up  io  God. 
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3.  There  is  a  real  correspondence  between  human  impulses 
and  the  constitution  of  the  world.     Aristotle  pointed  out  long 
ago  that  all  those  instincts  and  desires  which  are  genuinely  and 
permanently    human,    are    matched    by    something    in    nature, 
wherein  they  find  ultimate  satisfaction.     Upon  this  principle  he 
rests    an    argument    in    favour    of  a   future   life.     We   may  go 
further,  and  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  many  problems  in  the 
history  of  human  development. 

4.  When    a    number    of   rays    evidently  proceed    from    one 
point,  though  that  is  concealed,  we  conclude  that  there  is  the 
source  of  light.     When  a  number  of  objects  move  in  straight 
lines  towards  one  point,  we  know  that  there  must  be  a  centre 
of  attraction.     And,  generally,  when  lines  converge  to  a  centre, 
we  are  assured   that    there   is   an   organic   connexion   between 
them.     On  the  same  principle,  when  several   lines   of  thought 
and  development  meet  and  find  their  completion  in  one  person 
or  institution,  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  the  relation  between 
them  all  is  due,  not  to  accident,  but  to  design. 

Having  granted  these  postulates,  I  trust  you  will  join 
heartily  with  me  in  tracing  through  the  Old  Testament  some  of 
the  main  lines  along  which  Israel,  the  vanguard  of  scheme  of 
religious  humanity,  was  advancing  under  the  three-  the  argu- 
fold  guidance  of  experience,  institutions,  and  revela-  n 
tion  ;  in  observing  how  each  line  is  marked  by  stages,  in  which 
the  soul  of  man  found  a  temporary  but  not  a  permanent 
satisfaction  ;  in  demonstrating  that  all  these  lines  meet  at  last 
in  the  person  and  teaching  of  Christ,  where  all  the  needs  are 
satisfied  and  the  aspirations  attained  ;  so  that,  in  a  further 
sense  than  could  even  be  conceived  by  an  Apollos,  Christ  is 
indeed  the  end  of  the  Law- — the  incarnate  realisation  of  all  the 
nobler  ideals  which  the  ancient  world  had  dimly  discerned  and 
faintly  striven  to  attain.  For  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the 
upward  movement,  not  only  of  the  spiritual  needs  and 
aspirations  which  correspond  to  the  names  of  priest  and 
sacrifice,  prophet  and  king,  but  also  of  some  other  instincts 
and  ideals,  which,  though  not  mentioned  by  Apollos,  are  no 
less  closely  connected  with  the  springs  of  our  nature.  We  shall 
find  man  gradually  growing  conscious  of  sin,  and  groping  after 
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a  moral  law,  which  is  progressively  revealed  ;  we  shall  see  him 
awakening  to  the  sense,  first  of  national  and  then  of  individual 
worth,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  vision  of  a  new  social  order  in 
which  both  alike  shall  meet  with  recognition  ;  we  shall  trace  the 
slow  steps  by  which  he  reached  a  point  where  he  could  recognise 
God's  presence  in  the  world  at  large,  His  providence  for  all 
mankind,  and  His  fatherly  love  for  each  single  soul.  And  at 
last  we  shall  acclaim  the  synthesis  of  those  two  great  groups  of 
conceptions  in  the  picture,  which  Apollos  has  outlined  for  us, 
of  Christ,  the  revelation  of  divinity  and  the  representative 
of  humanity — Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Son  of  God. 


LECTURE    II 
PROVIDENCE 

"The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war." — Exodus  xv.  3. 

"  He   maketh    his  sun   to   rise  upon  the  evil    and    the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." — St.  Matthew  v.  45. 

IN  the  introductory  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
popular  conception  of  types,  which  in  its  crude  form  has  done 
much  harm  to  religion,  has  its  root  in  a  true  instinct.  The  stages  of 
The  great  principle  of  a  divinely  guided  religious  revelation, 
progress,  which  an  unscientific  age  could  not  formulate  or  even 
understand,  was  yet  obscurely  felt,  and  found  expression  in 
objective  shapes,  which  were  inadequate  and  even  grotesque. 
To  our  eyes  the  principle  is  plain  enough,  and  its  manifestation 
obvious  in  the  history  of  religion.  The  impulses,  the  cravings, 
the  questionings,  which  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  are  such  as  have  stirred  the  soul  of  mankind  since  it 
first  awoke  to  consciousness.  Dim  and  feeble  in  the  dawn  of 
thought,  they  have  grown  stronger  with  man's  growth,  and 
brighter  with  his  advance  in  intelligence.  In  every  stage  of 
human  progress  man's  questions  have  claimed  an  answer  and 
his  feelings  an  outlet ;  and  that  answer  and  that  outlet  can  be 
supplied  only  through  some  kind  of  revelation.  To  meet  his 
need  some  voice  of  authority — some  prophet  speaking  in  the 
name  of  God — must  impose  belief  and  worship  and  moral  law. 
Such  faith  and  institutions,  once  accepted,  endure  through  a 
whole  age  of  growth,  with  power  at  once  to  satisfy  and  to 
educate,  until  the  instinct  of  a  more  developed  nature  demands 
higher  teaching,  purer  worship,  or  a  stricter  morality.  So,  step 
by  step,  man  has  been  divinely  led  upward,  in  faith,  in  worship, 
in  conduct  ;  yet  every  step  in  its  turn  has  appeared  to  him 
to  be  final. 
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Looking  back  from  the  summit  upon  that  portion  of  the 
ascent  of  man  which  is  chronicled  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 

.,f  1  early  Christians  could  see  figures  and  institutions- 
explained  by  the  provisional  answers  granted  to  the  cry  of  human 
the  theory  need  in  the  past — which  appeared  like  rough  sketches 
of  types.  of  the  person  or  ordinances  of  Christ.  Not  realising 

that  these  were  examples  of  a  universal  order,  they  regarded 
them  as  special  creations,  and  invested  them  with  the  dignity 
of  types.  When  such  a  selection  had  obscured  the  principle 
to  which  all  types  owe  their  value,  it  was  easy  for  imaginative 
enthusiasm,  following  many  a  false  analogy,  to  run  into  the 
extravagances  which  we  all  deplore.  It  is  our  duty  to  return 
to  the  path  of  principle,  and  to  track  out  as  far  as  we  may  the 
truth  of  its  application. 

We  shall  approach  our  problem  best  on  the  easier  side.  The 
conceptions  of  Christian  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  which  are 
Plow  to  re-  prominent  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have 
store  the  been  complicated  with  so  much  tradition,  so  much 
truth.  prejudice,  and  such  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical 

animosities,  that  they  present  peculiar  obstacles.  But  if  we 
begin  with  other  examples  of  the  principle,  which  have  escaped 
the  thorny  growths  of  popular  typology,  we  may  perhaps  reach 
a  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  see  the  way  to  the  central 
height.  In  this  lecture,  therefore,  and  the  next,  I  propose  to 
consider  the  various  conceptions  of  God's  Providence  which 
are  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  inquire  whether 
they  form  an  ascending  series  which  finds  completion  in  the 
teaching  of  Our  Lord. 

The  subject  is  so  large  that  we  must  avoid  any  extension  of 

its    limits,   however   natural.     Let  us    not    be  tempted   by  the 

pictures  which  the  prophets  drew  in  different  ages 

of  God's  nature  and  character,  but  limit  our  inquiry 

to  what  they  believed  about  His  government  of  the  world,  of 

nations,  and  of  individuals.     This  must,  however,  involve  our 

considering  what  was  the  extent  of  His  power,  as  they  conceived 

it,   the    manner    in   which   He   employed    His   power,   and   the 

purpose  which  He  had  in  view. 
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1. 

Let  us  return  to  our  texts.  "Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war;" 
"  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good." 
Whether  we  regard  the  sphere  of  action  or  its  pur-  primitive 
pose,  between  Jehovah,  the  champion  of  Israel  in  conception, 
battle,  and  the  Heavenly  Father,  whose  love  sends  a  blessing 
upon  all  men,  the  interval  is  immense.  We  may  take  these 
contrasted  conceptions  as  the  highest  and  the  lowest  which 
the  Bible  offers.  We  might  indeed  go  a  step  further  back 
into  the  dim  region  of  patriarchal  legend  and  try  to  recover 
the  image  of  a  providence  that  watched  over  one  family  alone 
— the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob — which  had 
no  fixed  habitation,  but  appeared  now  and  again  in  groves  or 
on  hilltops  ;  which  inspired  acts  of  cunning,  and  rewarded  its 
worshippers  with  sheep  and  cattle.  But  we  should  grope  in 
vain  ;  for  even  the  most  learned  students  of  early  Semitic 
religion  fail  to  restore  the  original  colour  of  a  picture  which  has 
been  repainted  by  so  many  different  hands.  It  is  enough,  if  we 
recognise  in  these  shadowy  outlines  the  proof  that  there  was 
an  earlier  faith,  which  forms  a  dim  background  to  the  history  of 
revelation. 

2. 

The  first  figure  which  stands  out  solid  against  the  shadows 
is  that  of  Moses.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  narratives  of 
the  Pentateuch  arc  largely  poetical.  Four  hundred  Mosaic 
years  of  oral  tradition  doubtless  refashioned  some  revelation, 
elements  and  idealised  others.  But  we  may  be  assured  that 
Moses  was  a  real  person,  a  prophet  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  who  taught  his  tribe  to  worship  Jehovah  as  their  own 
God,  to  recognise  him  as  their  champion,  their  provider,  and 
the  censor  of  their  conduct.  The  power  as  well  as  the  reality 
of  his  revelation  may  be  measured  by  its  permanence.  From 
the  Exodus  to  the  age  of  Elijah,  through  many  changes  of 
place  and  circumstance,  through  relapses,  corruptions,  and  de 
velopments,  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  Providence  endures  as  the 
determining  force  in  the  life  of  Israel. 
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It  endures  because  it  offers  adequate  answers  to  the  questions 
of  the  age.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  progress  of  revelation  is 
Suited  to  relative  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  mankind. 
the  needs  Each  question  must  be  asked  before  it  is  answered  : 
of  the  age.  eacj1  want  must  be  feit  before  it  is  supplied.  Pre 
mature  gifts  are  pearls  thrown  before  swine.  What,  then,  were 
the  needs  and  questions  of  the  Mosaic  age  ?  We  find  them 
described,  not  directly,  but  implicitly,  in  the  earlier  stratum  of 
narrative  in  the  books  of  the  Hexateuch,  Judges,  and  Samuel. 
A  horde  of  nomad  Arabs  invading  a  settled  and  civilised 
country,  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  unable  to  conquer  the  plains 
where  the  cities  lay,  but  established  themselves  in  the  high 
lands.  Surrounded  by  the  Canaanites,  the  tribes  were  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  engaged  in  continual  conflict  with  their 
heathen  neighbours.  Gradually  they  gained  the  upper  hand, 
absorbed  the  weaker  race,  and  began  to  think  of  union  among 
themselves.  Whether  in  the  wanderings  or  in  the  settled  stage, 
such  a  people  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  ultimate  problems 
of  the  universe.  Even  if  their  own  records  did  not  tell,  analogy 
would  teach  us  what  were  the  questions  which  early  Israel 
asked  about  Providence.  In  that  stage  the  first  problem  is  : 
Whence  comes  misfortune,  and  how  can  it  be  averted?  The 
second  problem  is  to  find  a  namepowerful  in  battle, and  a  presence 
that  shall  bring  victory.  The  third  is  to  find  who  is  lord  of  the 
land,  and  will  give  rich  crops  and  increase  of  cattle.  Left  to 
themselves,  such  a  people  will  always  find  a  score  of  powers  to 
be  feared,  propitiated  with  sacrifice,  and  addressed  in  prayer. 
The  early  Romans  hedged  their  whole  life  about  with  minor 
divinities  ;  the  Spaniards  of  Castile,  in  their  long  struggle  with 
the  Moors,  reverted  to  a  practical  polytheism,  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Jago  and  many  another  saint.  But  the 
Israelites  never  quite  forgot  that  Moses  had  answered  all  their 
questions  with  a  single  dread  name.  Who  gives  us  the  land 
and  its  increase  ?  Jehovah.  Who  leads  our  armies  to  victory  ? 
Jehovah.  Whose  wrath  brings  disease  or  disaster  upon  us? 
It  is  Jehovah's  wrath,  which  is  roused  by  your  breach  of  the 
moral  law.  So,  if  plague  fell  on  the  people,  it  was  felt  as  a 
punishment  for  their  idolatry  ;  if  David's  child  died,  it  was  due  to 
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his  guilt ;  if  the  tribes  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai,  it  was  because 
a  solemn  vow  had  been  violated.  Among  the  religions  of  that 
age,  the  Mosaic  revelation  stands  alone,  because  it  centres  all 
power  in  one  divinity,  and  makes  the  moral  law  the  basis  of  his 
rule.  Its  living  influence  is  manifest  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
Though  often  corrupted,  Israel  did  not  sink  to  the  moral  level 
of  the  more  civilised  Canaanites.  Though  divided  by  distance 
and  jealousy,  the  tribes  were  drawn  into  union  by  the  worship 
of  one  God.  Though  the  blessings  they  prayed  for  were  wealth 
and  victory,  they  learned  to  believe  that  the  purpose  of  their 
God  was  to  teach  them  righteousness. 

The  Mosaic  conception  of  Providence,  then,  was  adequate 
in  the  sense  that  it  answered  the  needs  and  the  questions  of 
the  age,  and  gradually  raised  the  people  to  a  higher  Itg  defects 
level  of  thought.     Yet  how  strangely  inadequate  it  from  the 
appears,  if  we  test  it  by  a  Christian  standard  !     Let  Christian 

,-  1-1^1-  point  of  view, 

us  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  this. 

Here  we  find  no  answer  to  the  question,  so  inevitable  in  a 
more  advanced  society  :  Who  made  the  world  ?  Even  if  the 
creation  story  had  already  travelled  from  its  home  in  Babylon, 
it  remained  a  thing  apart,  not  related  to  practical  religion. 
Not  till  after  the  exile,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  any  prophet 
put  forward  the  creation  as  a  ground  for  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God. 

Here  is  no  answer  to  the  question  :  Who  orders  the  move 
ments  of  mankind  as  a  whole  ?  Each  nation  has  its  own  god  ; 
and  each  god  is  lord  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  earth,  beyond 
which  he  may  make  raids,  as  it  were,  but  cannot  rule.  Jephthah 
bids  the  Ammonites  be  content  with  the  land  which  their  god 
Milcom  has  given  them,  and  not  invade  the  territory  of  Jehovah. 
David,  when  threatened  with  exile  by  Saul's  persecution, 
describes  it  as  equivalent  to  the  command  :  Go,  serve  other 
gods. 

Over  the  Homeric  Olympus  Zeus  was  king,  and  the  other 
gods  were  his  vassals.  But  the  Mosaic  religion  offers  no  such 
unifying  power.  Its  Olympus  is  a  democracy,  wherein  each 
god  is  the  providence  of  his  own  domain.  Nay,  we  cannot 
speak  of  a  Mosaic  Olympus  ;  for  the  gods  have  no  common 
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dwelling-place,  but  each  lives  upon  his  own  mountain  apart,  in 
his  own  land.  If  Jehovah  has  two  dwelling-places,  Mount  Sinai 
and  Mount  Moriah,  it  is  because  he  is  lord  of  two  kindred 
nations,  Edom  and  Israel. 

Again,  if  we  ask  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  Mosaic 
Jehovah  within  the  limits  of  his  realm,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  reply.  On  the  one  hand,  he  can  do  any  single  thing.  He 
commands  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  plague ;  he 
controls  the  rain  and  the  sun  ;  he  gives  or  denies  fertility  to 
field  and  flock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  effect  of  his 
action  is  comparatively  small,  for  each  event  is  a  special 
providence,  and  he  is  not  regarded  as  the  author  of  natural 
law.  Indeed,  to  a  people  who  believed  every  noticeable  incident 
to  be  the  direct  outcome  of  divine  volition,  such  a  term  as  the 
law  of  nature  could  have  no  meaning.  The  vague  opinions  of 
a  barbarous  age  cannot  be  forced  into  clear  categories  ;  but 
perhaps  we  may  say  that  Mosaic  religion  conceived  Providence 
as  manifest  in  sporadic  acts  of  power,  but  not  in  continuous 
guidance  or  universal  order. 

Hence  it  follows  that  for  the  Mosaic  age  there  could  be  no 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  evil,  nor  any  feeling  that  such  a 
doctrine  was  needed.  Those  deep  questionings  which  in  later 
days  called  forth  the  theodicies  of  Isaiah  or  St.  Paul  ;  which 
asked  whether  foreknowledge  involved  responsibility,  whether 
permission  is  equivalent  to  causation  ;  could  find  no  place  in 
a  religion  which  was  not  yet  a  system.  Not  until  long  after 
Mosaism  had  done  its  work  and  passed  away  could  it  occur  to 
any  one  that  he  need  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Once  more,  here  is  no  hint  of  a  Providence  for  the  individual. 
Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  is  concerned  with 
individuals  only  as  they  affect  the  national  welfare.  Centuries 
must  pass,  and  there  must  be  revolutions  in  church  and  state, 
before  men  could  realise  God's  care  for  persons  and  its  correla 
tive,  personal  religion. 
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3. 

A  new  age  dawns  with  the  long  wars  against  Damascus 
which  occupy  so  much  of  the  ninth  century.  Though  Judah 
remains  in  the  solitude  of  her  mountains,  still  a  The  ag.e  of 
petty  tribe  of  farmers  and  peasants,  the  northern  Eiijah^its 
kingdom  is  now  in  touch  with  the  great  world,  and  questionings, 
open  to  its  various  influences.  Intermarriage  with  the  royal 
house  of  Tyre  brings  in  new  commerce,  new  habits,  new  ideas. 
Conflict  with  the  power  of  Damascus  involves  alliance  with 
other  nations,  and  reveals  the  existence  of  mighty  forces  which 
had  not  been  understood  or  imagined.  Here  were  new  problems, 
for  which  the  old  faith  had  made  no  provision.  When  two 
nations  were  allies,  must  they  worship  each  other's  gods  ?  Did 
the  predominance  of  Syria  prove  the  superiority  of  her  gods  ? 
Such  doubts,  however  crudely  conceived,  must  lead  to  question 
ing  and  unrest.  Dimly  as  we  can  perceive  or  guess  the 
working  of  minds  very  different  from  our  own,  one  thing  we 
see  clearly.  Half  in  confusion,  half  in  curiosity,  men  were 
tempted  to  try  the  experiment  of  worshipping  the  Tyrian 
Baal,  the  god  of  the  land  whose  dazzling  daughter  Jezebel 
was  now  queen  in  Samaria.  Here  was  a  crisis  demanding  a 
new  revelation ;  consciously  or  unconsciously,  men's  hearts 
cried  out  for  a  prophet. 

The  answer  came  by  the  mouths  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.     The 
story  of  their  lives  is  indeed  confused  by  legends.     But  legends 
are  the  popular  tribute  to  their  greatness,  and   no  Teaching  of 
more  disprove   their  reality  than   smoke  disproves  Elijah  and 
the  existence  of  a  fire.    Through  the  smoke  of  legend  ] 
we  can  discern  the  essential  facts,  which  are  simple  enough— 
now  for  the  first  time  Israel  faced  the  problem  of  comparing 
rival  deities.     In  the  debate  between  Elijah  and  Jezebel,  and  in 
the  war  between  Ahab  and  Benhadad,  the  same  issue  was  at 
stake.      Jehovah,   who    answers   by   fire    in   one   case,   and    by 
deliverance   in  the  other,   is  recognised   to   be  more  than   one 
amone  the  ^ods  of  the  nations,  and  is  invested  with  some  kind 
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of  supremacy.  He  now  begins  to  be  called  the  God  of  heaven. 
His  home  is  no  longer  (except  in  poetry)  on  Sinai  or  Moriah, 
but  in  the  sky.  From  the  heavens  He  sends  down  the  fire  upon 
Carmel ;  in  the  heavens  His  angels  appear  to  Elisha,  ready  to 
defend  the  beleaguered  capital  of  Israel ;  and  when  Elijah  passes 
from  earth  to  His  presence,  it  is  to  the  heavens  that  he  rides  in 
a  chariot  of  fire.  These  are  indeed  legends.  But  is  not  the 
embodiment  of  truth  in  legend  a  proof  that  it  has  taken  hold  of 
the  people's  hearts  ? 

This  change  of  conception  is  far  more  significant  than  the 
corresponding  change  in  Greek  religion.  When  the  Greek  gods 
Its  signifi-  were  transferred  from  Olympus  to  the  sky,  they 
cance.  went  all  of  them  together,  to  dwell  in  a  polytheistic 

heaven.  But  when  Jehovah  left  Horeb  for  the  blue  vault,  he 
went  alone.  Henceforth  he  is  not  merely  the  one  god  whom 
Israel  may  worship,  but  the  pre-eminent  God,  who  looks  down 
in  majesty  upon  gods  and  men. 

Elijah  and  Elisha,  then,  did  more  than  lead  a  patriotic 
reaction  against  a  foreign  cult  ;  more  than  preach  a  crusade 
against  a  debasing  superstition.  They  lifted  the  thought  of 
their  people  to  a  larger  conception  of  the  world's  government  ; 
they  opened  the  path  which  led  to  a  true  monotheism.  Doubt 
less,  like  Moses,  they  left  many  problems  unsolved  ;  but,  like 
Moses,  they  led  their  people  one  step  up  the  world's  great 
altar-stairs  of  revelation. 

4. 

With  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the   Syrian   oppression 
abruptly  ceased,   and   Israel    entered    upon   fifty  years   of   un 
exampled    outward    prosperity.     While    Damascus 
New  con 
ditions  of         was  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  the  advancing 

the  eighth  power  of  Nineveh,  Jeroboam  II.  was  able  to  annex 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  Uzziah  in  the  south  made 
himself  master  of  Edom  and  Moab.  Conquest  is  a  searching 
test  of  national  character  ;  for  the  sudden  wealth  which  it  brings 
often  undermines  the  old  social  order.  An  agricultural  people 
like  Israel,  accustomed  to  an  unchanging  routine,  and  to  fixed 
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relations  between  classes,  Is  more  likely  to  suffer  than  another. 
Old  standards  of  living  are  discredited  or  challenged  ;  indi 
viduals  acquire  an  importance  apart  from  their  birth  or  status  ; 
the  temptation  to  borrow  money  ruins  many  of  the  small  farmers. 
We  all  know  how  ancient  Rome  paid  for  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  hundred  years  of  revolution.  The  people  of  Israel, 
weaker  than  the  Romans  in  discipline  and  self  control,  were 
even  less  able  to  endure  the  test  of  riches.  Under  the  oligarchy 
of  wealth,  which  soon  gained  the  ascendant,  luxury,  venality, 
and  oppression  infected  the  whole  life  of  the  State.  The 
prophets  describe  the  coarse  vices  of  the  rich  and  the  misery 
of  the  masses  in  no  measured  language.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  tell  of  splendid  and  enthusiastic  worship.  It  is  not 
so  strange  after  all.  Wealth  enjoys  pomp,  even  religious  pomp  ; 
readily  believes  that  rich  offerings  will  secure  the  favour  of 
God  ;  delights  to  fancy  that  expensive  ritual  is  meritorious 
piety.  Do  we  not  recognise  that  spirit  in  some  features  of  our 
own  day  ?  The  generation  to  which  Amos  preached,  convinced 
that  their  victories  were  due  to  Jehovah's  favour,  gladly  paid  a 
part  of  the  spoil  as  the  price  of  further  conquest,  and  looked 
forward  to  what  they  called  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  when 
Jehovah  would  finally  prove  His  power  by  destroying  all  the 
enemies  of  His  people. 

Yet,  in  part,  this  was  an  age  of  progress.  Wealth  brought 
leisure,  and  leisure  improved  the  arts.  For  this  there  is 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Tlie  questi0ns 
prophets  were  poets,  and  wrote  their  prophecies  for  which  they 
a  reading  public.  A  sudden  growth  of  knowledge  raised- 
means  much  fermentation  of  thought.  If  it  inspires  revolt 
against  good  tradition,  it  also  brings  aspirations  for  higher 
truth.  We  discern,  then,  at  least  three  sources  for  the  eager 
questioning  of  the  age.  The  decadent  orthodoxy  of  the  priests 
and  nobles  exploited,  while  it  seemed  to  maintain,  the  doctrine 
of  Elijah.  Asserting  the  supreme  power  of  Jehovah,  they 
thought  to  bribe  Him  to  be  a  provider  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  The  misery  of  the  poor  cried  out  against  a  pro 
vidence  which  suffered  them  to  be  so  cruelly  robbed  and 
oppressed.  Was  Jehovah  the  God  only  of  the  rich?  they 
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asked.  The  speculation  of  the  thoughtful  took  note  of  the 
mighty  nations  which  had  now  come  within  their  ken,  and  asked 
what  was  their  relation  to  the  Providence  of  Israel.  Perhaps^ 
too,  they  asked  whether  the  priests  were  true  interpreters  of  the 
divine  will. 

It  was  not  one  prophet  alone,  but  four,  who  gave  the  answer 
The  four  to  these  questionings.  Within  a  period  of  forty 

prophets  of  years,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah  exposed  the 
cent^f11—  fallacies,  and  denounced  the  practical  consequences, 
their  teach-  of  the  doctrine  of  rights  without  responsibilities. 
in§>-  They  taught  that  Jehovah  was  above  all  just,  and 

applied  that  teaching  to  His  government  of  Israel  and  the 
world. 

In  Israel,  they  taught,  God  demands  righteousness.  He 
loathes  the  offerings  of  the  unjust,  however  costly.  He  ordains 
Jehovah's  tnat  V'ICQ  an<^  oppression  and  robbery  shall  bring 
government  national  ruin.  If  Israel  will  not  hear  the  reproofs  of 
is  moral.  the  prophets,  they  shall  feel  the  blows  of  the  in 
vader.  The  whole  aim  of  God's  dealing  with  His  people  is  that 
in  the  end  they  shall  be  just  and  holy.  Israel  must  learn  that 
Providence  is  inseparable  from  a  moral  purpose. 

What  is  the  teaching  of  these  prophets  about  God's  pro 
vidence  for  other  nations  ?  The  same  growing  faith  in  Jehovah's 
His  relatioi  predominant  power,  which  taught  the  multitude  to 
to  the  regard  Him  as  the  purchaseable  champion  of  Israel, 

heathen.  inspired    nobler   minds    to   recognise    in    Him    the 

censor,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  of  other  nations  too.  The 
prophecy  of  Amos,  for  example,  opens  with  a  denunciation  of 
Jehovah's  judgment  upon  six  neighbouring  peoples  who  have 
violated  the  moral  law.  Isaiah  goes  a  step  further,  when  he 
proclaims  Jehovah  not  only  censor  but  director.  He  describes 
Assyria  as  the  rod  in  Jehovah's  hand,  uplifted  to  punish 
Israel,  destined  to  be  cast  away  when  the  punishment  is 
complete. 

Here  are  principles  laid  down,  which  logically  involve  the 
annihilation  of  other  gods  and  the  inclusion  of  all  nations  in 
Jehovah's  providential  care.  The  method  of  religious  progress, 
however,  is  not  logical  but  empirical.  A  new  truth  is  like 
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leaven  ;  instead  of  transforming  the  whole  body  of  thought 
at  once,  it  works  from  one  centre  and  effects  a  gradual  renewal. 
Accordingly,  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  though  they 
are  silent  about  the  heathen  gods,  though  they  disregard 
their  possible  agency,  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  their 
existence.  That  step  was  reserved  for  the  great  prophet  of  the 
exile  two  hundred  years  later. 

Again  ;  convinced  that  Jehovah  had  power  over  all  nations, 
both  to  punish  and  to  control,  the  prophets  might  naturally 
regard  Him  as  interested  in  their  welfare.  But,  even  The  chosen 
in  the  eyes  of  Isaiah,  Israel  alone  enjoys  the  divine  Pe°Ple- 
favour,  while  other  nations  are  mere  instruments  for  Israel's 
education.  While  the  soil  of  Palestine  is  sacred,  and  Jerusalem 
is  inviolable,  Assyria  and  her  allies  are  unconscious  tools  in  the 
hand  of  Jehovah.  Though  liable  to  suffer  for  their  pride  or 
cruelty,  they  have  no  claim  upon  His  care.  There  is  no  moral 
relation  between  Jehovah  and  the  heathen  world.  Even  the 
swan-song  of  Isaiah's  old  age,  that  solitary  utterance  of  hope, 
wherein  he  pictures  a  restored  and  regenerated  Israel,  righteous, 
strong,  and  prosperous,  gives  no  hint  that  any  other  people 
may  claim  a  share,  however  humble,  in  the  blessings  of  the  new 
order. 

Here  is  an  inconsistency  which  challenges  our  notice. 
Jehovah  is  conceived  as  at  once  the  ruler  of  all  mankind  and 
the  champion  of  a  single  nation.  How  is  it  possible  An  incon- 
to  harmonise  these  conflicting  views  of  God's  pro-  sistency. 
vidence  ?  Harmony,  indeed,  there  cannot  be.  But  we  may, 
perhaps,  find  means  to  explain  how  it  was  that  Isaiah  remained 
unconscious  of  so  obvious  a  contradiction.  The  world's  greatest 
teachers  have  seldom  realised  the  whole  bearing  of  the  new 
truths  which  they  proclaimed.  Long  habit  and  the  influence  of 
environment  have  prevented  them  from  drawing  conclusions, 
which  to  their  disciples  of  a  later  generation  appeared  irresistible. 
St.  Paul,  for  example,  who  laid  down  principles  which  logically 
involved  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  recognition  of 
women's  equality  with  men,  yet  advised  the  slave  to  be  content 
with  his  chains,  and  spoke  of  women  with  no  small  measure 
of  Judaic  contempt. 
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If  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  how  he  could  so  halt  between 
two  opinions,  modern  history  can  teach  us  that  men  more  like 
ourselves,  whose  eyes  are  not  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a 
new  revelation,  often  fail  to  be  consistent  in  their  opinions. 
Our  grandfathers,  for  the  most  part,  believed  that  God  was 
both  almighty  and  full  of  loving-kindness,  the  Creator  and  the 
Ruler  of  mankind.  And  yet  they  believed  that  He  had  con 
demned  all  the  heathen,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Christians, 
to  an  eternity  of  torment,  as  a  punishment  for  the  neglect  of 
truths  which  they  had  never  learned.  And  our  grandfathers 
did  not  live  in  an  age  of  transition,  but  enjoyed  the  leisure 
and  calm  which  are  most  favourable  to  logical  consistency. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised,  then,  if  Isaiah,  who  was  racked  with 
the  birthpangs  of  momentous  new  truths,  failed  to  formulate  a 
system.  It  is  not  because  he  freed  himself  from  all  the  particu- 
larist  prejudices  of  his  age  and  nation,  nor  because  he  obtained 
a  harmonious  conception  of  Providence,  nor  because  he  taught 
a  complete  theology,  that  he  deserves  the  first  place  among  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  He  did  none  of  these  things.  He  left  many 
questions  to  be  answered  by  those  that  came  after.  But  he 
who  sows  is  greater  than  he  who  reaps  the  harvest.  If  in 
Isaiah's  inspired  intuitions  we  find  the  germs  of  a  true  mono 
theism,  of  a  deep  philosophy  of  history,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  brotherhood,  then  we  cannot  refuse  to  assign  to  him  the 
highest  rank  among  the  chosen  vessels  of  revelation. 

Moses,  Elijah,  and  Isaiah  have  not  commonly  been  reckoned 
among  the  types  of  Christ  ;  and  yet  each  of  them  has  a  claim 
The  three  to  tne  title,  both  according  to  the  Oriental  standard 
great  re-  and  the  Occidental.  Each  of  them  was  a  saviour 
of  his  people,  a  revealer  of  truth,  a  champion  of 
righteousness.  If,  therefore,  function  and  personality  constitute 
a  claim,  each  of  them  is  no  less  a  type  of  Christ  than  Aaron. 

If,  again,  we  take  the  deeper  view  of  revelation  as  an  eternal 
process  of  question  and  answer,  in  which  the  needs  of  the 
advancing  human  consciousness  are  met  by  the  utterance  of 
the  one  man  of  the  age,  whether  prophet  or  philosopher  or 
poet,  whose  lips  God  has  touched  with  the  sacred  fire,  then  we 
shall  assign  to  them  no  less  a  place  in  the  history  of  faith.  For 
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each  of  these  great  men  lived  in  an  age  of  social  upheaval,  of 
moral  revolution,  and  of  religious  doubt  ;  and  each  delivered  to 
his  age  such  an  answer  of  peace  as  was  at  once  food  for  the 
soul,  and  a  stimulus  to  further  growth — a  truer  conception  of 
God,  a  higher  standard  of  duty,  and  a  larger  trust  in  Pro 
vidence. 


LECTURE    III 
PROVIDENCE 

"  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else." — Isaiah  xlv.  22. 

"  I  trod  down  the  people  in  mine  anger,  and  made  them  drunk  in 
my  fury  ;  and  I  poured  out  their  life-blood  on  the  earth." — Isaiah  Ixiii.  6. 

'•'  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."- 
St.  John  iii.  16. 

IN  the  last  lecture  we  traced  the  steps  by  which  Israel  rose 
from  a  purely  tribal  conception  of  Providence  to  the  lofty  faith 
of  Isaiah,  who  recognised  in  Jehovah  the  Ruler  of  all  the 
nations  upon  earth.  We  observed  that  even  Isaiah  regarded 
Israel  as  the  favoured  nation,  to  whose  interests  all  others  were 
subordinate;  but  we  saw  in  his  Messianic  prophecies  the  pledge 
of  a  new  and  higher  development. 

5. 

The  first  condition  of  that  development  was  the  destruction 
of  the  old  order,  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  exile  of  the 
The  exile  people,  which  the  prophets  had  so  often  foretold, 
and  its  new  For  the  Babylonian  captivity  was  not  merely  the 
problems.  inevitable  punishment  for  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  kings  and  nobles  ;  it  was  also  the  school  in  which  Israel  was 
to  learn  some  new  and  higher  truths  about  the  nature  and  the 
providence  of  God.  Transplanted  from  his  petty  kingdom 
among  the  hills  to  the  capital  of  a  world-empire,  where  all  the 
great  forces  of  the  age  were  focusscd,  the  most  patriotic  Jew 
could  hardly  fail  to  see  mankind  and  its  movements  in  a  truer 
proportion.  Mingling  with  the  motley  tide  of  exiles  which 
flowed  through  Babylon  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  he 
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could  not  but  feel  a  new  fellowship,  if  not  with  the  conqueror, 
at  least  with  the  conquered.  Looking  upon  the  mighty  revolu 
tions  of  that  age,  its  terrible  sufferings,  its  restless  thought,  its 
marvellous  art,  he  could  not  escape  from  facing  new  questions 
about  the  order  and  government  of  a  world  which  proved  so 
much  larger  and  more  complex  than  he  had  ever  imagined. 
No  longer  a  citizen  of  a  proud  nation  which  stood  aloof  from  all 
mankind,  but  a  solitary  waif  amid  a  strange  mixed  multitude — 
the  debris  of  a  broken  world — how  could  he  avoid  asking :  Does 
God  care  for  me  now,  or  has  the  ruin  of  my  people  cut  me  off 
from  Him  ?  And  if  He  cares  for  me,  what  of  the  countless 
unhappy  souls,  exiled  from  every  part  of  Asia,  whose  condition 
is  so  like  to  mine  ?  And  what  of  Babylon  the  oppressor  ?  Has 
she  a  commission  from  Jehovah  to  crush  the  nations  ?  Are  her 
people  also  a  part  of  His  care  ?  So,  in  fact,  we  find  the  best  of 
the  exiles  opening  wide  eyes  to  three  great  problems — the  rela 
tions  of  Providence  to  the  individual  soul,  to  Israel,  and  to 
mankind  at  large.  The  solutions  of  these  problems  did  not 
come  all  from  one  source.  Two  great  prophets  are  the  fountains 
of  two  streams  of  doctrine,  which  flowed  apart  until  they  met  and 
merged  in  the  river  of  Christian  revelation. 

The  author  of  the   mystical   drama  which  opens  with  the 
4Oth  and  closes  with  the  55th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 

the   poet-exile,  who   for   lack   of  a   name  has  been  n 

The  reve- 
called  Deutero-Isaiah,  is  occupied  exclusively  with  iationof 

the  larger  problems  of  Providence.     In  the  century  Deutero- 
and    a    half  which   have   passed  since  Isaiah's  last  I 
utterance,  his  doctrine   has  gained    predominance.     His    great 
namesake  is  able  almost  to  take  for  granted  that  Jehovah  is  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  only  God,  and  that  from 
His  dwelling  in  the  heavens  He  looks  do\vn  with  an  equal  eye 
upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  It  is  He  that  sittcih  so  high  above  the  circle  of  the  earth 
That  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers  : 
That  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 
And  spreadc-th  them  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  : 
It  is  He  that  bringeth  princes  to  nothing, 
And  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity." 

From  the  admitted  fact  of  creation,  the  prophet  drew  the 
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obvious  conclusion — obvious  to  us,  but  new  to  his  age — that 
the  Creator  alone  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  work  of  His 
own  hands.  "  Shall  the  clay,"  he  asked,  "  say  to  him  that 
fashioned  it,  What  makest  thou  ? "  Then  he  went  on  to 
another  obvious  conclusion.  If  Jehovah  is  God  alone,  it  is 
absurd  to  worship  the  heathen  gods  which  can  have  no  power 
to  influence  events.  Here  he  doubtless  gained  a  sympathetic 
hearing  ;  for  most  men  are  willing  to  recognise  the  futility  of 
other  men's  idols.  But  his  next  argument  was  as  startling  as  it 
was  momentous.  If  Jehovah  is  the  Creator  and  the  only  true 
God,  His  must  be  the  hand  which  guides  all  human  history. 
He  finds  a  proof  of  this  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  foretold  by  Jeho 
vah's  prophets,  working  for  the  good  of  Jehovah's  people,  and 
appointed  to  deliver  them  from  captivity.  In  the  exultation 
with  which  the  prophet  heralds  the  destruction  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  there  is  more  than  a  trace  of  the  old  particularist 
theology.  But  the  main  tendency  of  his  teaching  is  toward 
universalism.  The  God  of  heaven,  he  proclaims  or  implies, 
equally  near  and  equally  far  from  all  nations,  is  Lord  of  all  and 
wills  the  good  of  all.  In  the  noblest  sentence  that  prophet  ever 
penned,  he  assures  us  that  Jehovah  is  the  moral  Ruler  and  the 
Saviour  of  all  mankind.  The  God  who  says,  ''  Look  unto  Me 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  is  not  only  Power 
but  Providence. 

Here  is  a  new  and  wonderful  conception  of  the  world's 
government !  Dwelling  no  longer  in  the  clouds  of  Sinai  or  in 
The  primacy  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  throned  above  the 
of  Israel.  vault  of  heaven,  Jehovah  looks  down  from  a  measure 
less  height  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  which  is  His 
footstool ;  and  yet  His  arm  reaches  down  to  guide,  to  control, 
and  to  save  all  its  inhabitants.  All,  but  not  all  in  the  same 
degree  !  Still  Israel  holds  a  special  place.  He  is  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,  for  whose  deliverance  alone  the  Lord's  arm  is  bared, 
and  whose  destiny  is  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations.  We  may  wonder,  perhaps,  why  the  prophet  who 
has  advanced  so  far  should  stop  short  of  the  goal.  Yet  if  we 
remember  that  St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  could  not 
bring  himself  fully  to  recognise  their  equality  of  claim,  but 
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wrote  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile  ; "  we  can 
hardly  expect  a  Jewish  prophet,  six  centuries  earlier,  to  feel 
that  a  preference,  which  was  not  exclusive,  marred  the  moral 
relation  between  the  Creator  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
There  may,  however,  be  another  explanation.  If,  as  I  believe, 
Deutero-Isaiah  wrote  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  Servant 
whose  fragments  are  imbedded  in  his  larger  work,  then  he  had 
a  deeper  lesson  to  teach,  new  and  strangefand  far-reaching. 

The  prophet  who  heralded  the  restoration  with  such  a  vivid 
enthusiasm  must  surely  have  been  among  the  first  band  of  return 
ing  exiles.     When  he  found  himself  in  Jerusalem,  Israel-s  mis. 
face  to  face  with  many  disappointments, and  exposed  sion  to  the 
to  the  reproaches  of  a  disillusioned  multitude,  who,  world- 
though  weak,  poor,  and  surrounded  by  foes,  were  yet  grasping, 
cruel,  and  arrogant,  he  must  soon  have  realised  that  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah   (that  is,   Israel)  was  not  only  still  blind  and  deaf 
and  wretched,  as  he  had  described  him,  but  worse  than  a  leper 
among  the  nations — at  once  outcast,  oppressed,  and  degraded. 
What  was  the  meaning,  he  may  have  asked  himself,  of  all  the 
misery    which    still    persisted    after    the    people    had   received 
"  double  for  all  their  sins  "?     Were  the  fair  promises,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  harbinger,  to  know  no  better  fulfilment  than  a 
precarious  lodging  in  a  ruined  city  begirt  by  foes  ?     Must  there 
not  be  some  more  real  restoration  awaiting  Israel  in  the  future  ? 
The  same  inward  voice,  which  had  once  bidden  him  cry,  "  All 
flesh  is  grass,  but  the  word  of  our  God  stands   fast  for  ever/' 
now  gave  his  questions  an   answer  which  placed  the  whole  of 
human  history  in   a  new  light.     It  taught  him  to  see  in  Israel 
not  merely  a  divinely  commissioned  preacher,  whose  words  and 
example  should  convert  the  nations,  but  also  a  divinely  appointed 
victim,  laid  upon  the  world's  altar  to  expiate  the  world's  trans 
gressions.     The  measure  of  his  suffering  was  thus  the  measure 
of  his  privilege  ;  for  the  goal  of  his  existence  was  not  a  national 
triumph,  but  the  salvation  of  all  nations.     Not  until  the  teach 
ing  was  fully  given,  the  sacrifice  completed,  and  the  salvation 
realised,  could  the  despised  victim  be  vindicated  and  raised  to 
honour.     Thus  he  reconciled   the  preference  of  Israel  at  once 
with    Israel's    unrivalled    sufferings    and    with    the    universal 
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fatherhood  of  God.  Thus  he  solved  the  mystery  of  the  ages, 
and  proclaimed  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  Providence  of  the 
world. 

6. 

This  last  great  wave  of  revelation  seems  to  have  borne  us  on 
almost  to  the  shore  on  which  there  stands  the  Christ.  But  each 
advancing  wave  in  its  turn  recedes.  The  Jews  of 
Kecrudes-  the  restoration,  absorbed  in  cares,  in  persecutions,  in 
cence  of  wars  abroad  and  revolutions  at  home,  sank  back  not 

tribalism.  merely  below  the  level  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  but  below 
the  earlier  prophets.  In  the  last  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
which  probably  belong  to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we 
can  trace  a  rapid  decline,  till  in  the  63rd  chapter  we  reach  a 
picture  of  Jehovah  as  once  more  the  "man  of  war,"  the  tribal 
champion  of  Judah,  proclaiming,  after  a  bloody  victory  over 
Edom,  "  I  trod  down  the  peoples  in  mine  anger,  and  made  them 
drunk  in  my  fury;  and  I  poured  out  their  life-blood  on  the  earth." 

For  Trito-Isaiah  Jehovah  is  no  longer  the  transcendent  God 
who  dwells  in  the  heavens,  looking  down  with  a  father's  eye 
upon  all  the  world,  and  ordering  the  events  of  history  to  serve 
a  providential  purpose,  Though  armed  with  unlimited  power, 
He  is  limited  in  His  affections,  His  interests,  His  dwelling- 
place,  and  His  dominion.  He  is  as  emphatically  the  God  of 
Israel  as  He  was  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  But  there  is  a  dif 
ference.  Whereas  in  the  conception  of  Jephthah  each  heathen 
nation  had  its  own  god,  who  was  its  champion  and  support, 
now  the  heathen  are  utterly  without  hope  ;  for  there  is  only  one 
God,  and  He  is  their  enemy.  Jehovah  dwells  physically  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  sound  of  His  steps  is  heard  as  He 
bursts  forth  to  do  battle  with  His  foes;  He  "pleads  with  all 
flesh,"  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  fire  and  sword  ;  and  His  war 
like  figure  is  seen  by  the  prophets  as  He  returns  red  with  the 
blood  of  victory.  Though  victorious  over  the  heathen,  He  does 
not  claim  them  for  His  subjects,  nor  extend  His  true  dominion 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  He  does  not  repeat  the  invita 
tion,  "Turn  unto  Me,  and  let  yourselves  be  saved,  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth."  The  inhabitants  of  remote  countries  are,  indeed, 
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frightened  by  the  fame  of  His  destructive  might,  and  send  a 
rich  tribute  to  His  Temple  ;  but  they  have  no  hope  of  citizen 
ship  in  His  kingdom,  no  feeling  for  Him  but  one  of  distant  fear. 
Instead  of  the  moral  force  which  should  convert  the  world  to 
righteousness,  He  exhibits  a  material  power  which  transforms 
the  scenery  and  the  sky  of  Palestine. 

The  chronology  of  the  Psalms  is  so  uncertain  that  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  Two 
statements,  however,  may  be  made  with  some  confidence.  The 
psalter,  as  a  whole,  representing  the  period  from  the  Return  to 
the  second  century,  breathes  the  spirit  of  Trito-Isaiah.  Its 
numerous  references  to  the  heathen  are  almost  uniformly  hostile, 
and  assume  that  all  nations  except  Israel  are  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah.  A  typical  sentence  occurs  in  the  47th  Psalm. 

"Jehovah  the  Most  High  is  terrible  ; 
He  is  a  great  King  over  the  earth. 
He  shall  subdue  the  peoples  under  us 
And  the  nations  under  our  feet." 

But  there  are  three  psalms  which  indicate  a  different  feeling 
—the  22nd,  the  6/th,  and  the  8/th.  Each  of  them,  in  its  own 
way,  expresses  a  belief  that  the  heathen  have  a  share  of  Jeho 
vah's  interest.  Though  we  cannot  assign  these  to  a  particular 
century,  we  may  at  least  be  confident  that  the  words  of  the 
6/th  Psalm,  so  full  of  kindly  feeling  for  the  Gentiles,  were 
written  before  the  persecutions  of  the  second  century.  The 
poet  who  prayed— 

"  That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth, 
Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations. 
O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy  : 
For  Thou  shall  judge  the  peoples  with  equity." 

was  far  removed  from  the  Cameronian  frenzy  of  the  Maccabsean 
age.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  then,  that  the  earlier  Judaism  did 
not  altogether  forget  the  tradition  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  but  some 
times  included  the  heathen  in  the  sphere  of  God's  providential 
care. 
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7. 

In  one  respect  all  the  writers  of  the  earlier  Judaism,  what 
ever  their  attitude  towards  the  Gentiles,  are  alike.  They  are 
unsystematic.  They  sometimes  review  the  history 
of  Israel  in  order  to  point  a  moral  ;  and  sometimes 
Apocalyptic  they  look  forward  to  an  undefined  crisis  in  the 
writers.  future  ;  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  present  a  scheme 

of  the  world's  order  ;  they  have  nothing  which  corresponds  to 
what  we  call  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  was  the  second 
century  that  gave  birth  to  the  systematic  view  of  Providence. 
Under  the  strain  of  extreme  persecution  the  Jews  departed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  prophets,  who  had  always  looked 
for  good  and  ill  alike  to  come  through  normal  human  agency, 
directed  by  God's  ordering,  and  set  their  hopes  upon  the  super 
natural.  In  order  to  lend  authority  to  their  predictions,  they 
must  ascribe  them  to  men  of  old  ;  and  the  predictions  of 
Daniel,  or  Enoch,  or  Baruch,  must  obviously  cover  the  interval 
now  past,  as  well  as  events  which  were  still  future.  When 
Daniel  or  Baruch  was  the  speaker,  several  centuries  must  be 
passed  in  review :  but  when  it  was  Enoch  or  Adam,  the  vision 
must  embrace  the  whole  course  of  the  world.  So  what  began 
as  a  literary  device  developed  into  a  systematic  view  of  human 
history  as  a  providential  order. 

A  wonderful,  an  inspiring  truth,  which  was  thus  gradually 
attained  !  However  crude,  however  revolting  we  may  find 
particular  doctrines  of  the  Apocalyptic  writers,  let  us  never 
forget  that  in  this  they  were  truly  prophets,  that  they  taught 
their  people  to  take  a  larger  and  more  systematic  view  of 
God's  relation  to  the  great  movements  of  mankind.  They  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  Apostle  who  declared  to  his  disciples 
the  mystery  of  the  ages — how  that  God's  purpose  from  the 
first  was  the  salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  in  Christ. 

But  they  were  very  far  from  making  such  an  application  of 

their  great  new  principle.     It  was  perverted  in   their  hands  by 

the  blind  hatred  of  all  Gentiles  which  marked  the 

Jews  of  the  second  century.     The  conclusion  of  the 

drama  of  history,  as  they  conceived  it,  was  disaster  and  destruction 
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for  all  the  human  race  except  their  own  favoured  people. 
We  need  not  distinguish  the  various  forms  which  the  catas 
trophe  assumed  in  the  predictions  of  successive  writers.  Enough 
that  for  more  than  two  centuries  each  picture  drawn  of  the  world's 
great  crisis  was  more  lurid  in  colour  than  those  which  went  before. 

The  first  use  which  was  made  of  a  great  new  conception 
was  to  present  Providence  as  a  monster  of  deliberate  and  inex 
haustible  cruelty.  The  influence  of  that  original  abuse  has 
been  felt  all  through  the  Christian  centuries.  In  defiance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  many  leaders  of  the  Church,  from 
Augustine  onward,  have  darkened  the  face  of  the  world  for 
their  disciples  by  throwing  over  it  the  shadow  of  infinite  and 
arbitrary  damnation.  Such  is  the  tax  which  the  Christian  world 
has  paid  upon  its  great  inheritance  from  the  Apocalyptic  writers  ! 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  hopes  of  the  Maccabaean 
age  were  fixed  first  of  all  upon  a  Messianic  kingdom  in  which 
the  goodness  of  God  should  be  fully  revealed.  The  The 
providential  design  which  ran  through  all  history,  anic  ki 
they  believed,  was  the  perfection  of  Israel  in  happi-  dom- 
ness  and  righteousness.  The  fate  of  the  heathen  was  but  a 
dark  background  which  would  throw  up  the  bright  figure  of 
regenerate  Israel.  To  us,  indeed,  such  a  view  seems  to  defy  all 
rules  of  proportion.  But  the  zealot,  who  always  lacks  imagina 
tion,  fails  to  realise  that,  in  claiming  the  Divine  sympathy  for 
a  single  nation  only,  he  is  impugning  the  justice  of  the  Almighty. 
It  was  not  deliberate  intention,  but  blindness  to  the  larger 
aspects  of  history,  which  lent  such  dark  colours  to  the  Apoca 
lyptic  writers'  picture  of  Providence.  However  inconsistently, 
they  believed  at  once  both  that  Gocl  was  good  and  just,  and 
that  He  was  the  enemy  of  nearly  all  His  own  creatures. 


8. 

In  the  last  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  while  one 
part  of  Israel  was  experiencing  these  vicissitudes  of  Providence 

faith    in    the    Providence   which    rules  the   nations,  *n  ^lation 

'   to  the  m- 
another  part  was  acquiring  a  new  belief  in  the  care  of  dividual. 

Providence  for  the  individual.    That  belief  presents  two  aspects. 

D 
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On  the  one  hand  are  the  claims  and  the  recognition  of  human 
personality — a  large  subject,  which  will  occupy  the  next  two 
lectures.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  conception  of  God's  nature, 
which  is  based  upon  His  dealings  with  individual  men  :  and  of 
this  a  brief  account  will  be  given  here. 

The  first  indication  of  the  new  movement  is  found  in  the 
records  of  the  brief  interval  which  separated  the  first  and  second 
Influence  of  captivities  of  Judah.  The  exiles  in  Babylon,  torn 
the  exile.  from  their  pleasant  homes  to  live  in  hardship  and 
contempt,  felt  bitterly  that  they  were  the  victims  of  the  past. 
Not  their  own  fault,  they  protested,  but  the  pride,  the  stupidity, 
and  the  treachery  of  successive  kings  had  brought  them  to  the 
miseries  of  exile.  At  the  same  time,  the  Jews  who  remained  in 
their  own  land,  burdened  with  taxes,  smarting  with  oppression, 
and  trembling  for  their  future,  cried  out  that  they  too  were 
suffering  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  fathers,  not  for  their  own. 
The  feelings  of  both  classes  found  utterance  in  a  proverb,  "The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge."  That  picturesque  saying  became  the  watchword  of 
a  revolt  against  the  tradition,  hitherto  unquestioned,  which 
treated  the  nation  as  a  moral  unit.  Hitherto  Israel  had  accepted 
the  prophetic  teaching  which  associated  national  sin  and  national 
suffering  as  cause  and  effect.  But  now  they  were  no  longer  a 
nation.  They  were  scattered  communities  or  individuals,  who 
asked  why  they  should  be  punished  for  misdeeds  in  which  they 
had  no  share,  and  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  heredity  which 
was  formulated  in  the  second  commandment.  They  challenged 
the  justice  of  God's  government.  The  challenge  was  answered 
by  two  contemporary  prophets — by  Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem,  and 
by  Ezekiel  in  Babylon.  Though  very  different  in  form,  their 
utterances  were  kindred  in  spirit.  Both  alike,  instead  of  rebuk 
ing  the  questioners  for  their  want  of  faith,  frankly  recognised 
the  need  of  a  new  basis  for  the  moral  life.  Both  alike  found 
that  basis  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God.  Ezekiel 
laid  the  main  stress  upon  responsibility.  "  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die  ;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon 
him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.1' 
Jeremiah  speaks  rather  of  guidance  given  to  the  individual 
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conscience  :  "  They  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour, 
saying1,  Know  the  Lord  :  for  they  shall  all  know  Me."  Nor 
did  he,  any  more  than  Ezekiel,  fail  to  recognise  the  revolution 
which  he  was  making  ;  for  he  describes  the  religion  of  individual 
faith  and  guidance  as  the  new  covenant  which  God  is  about  to 
make  with  His  people. 

So  once  more  the  progress  of  thought  and  the  discipline  of 
experience  led  a  new  generation  to  ask  questions  which  the  old 

faith  could  not  solve  ;  and  once  more  the  Spirit  of 

^    j    u      4.1  <.u       r  4.1  400-200  B.C. 

God,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  gave  an  answer 

which  was  to  be  the  guide  of  many  generations  to  come.  Yet, 
as  before,  the  full  force  of  the  new  principle  was  not  developed 
all  at  once.  In  the  Psalms,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  the 
Wisdom  literature,  we  see  the  new  leaven  working  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Israel,  solving  some  problems  and  raising 
others.  Those  who  first  attempted  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of 
individual  responsibility,  naturally  applied  to  the  individual 
what  the  prophets  had  taught  about  the  national  life — that  sin 
is  always  followed  by  suffering,  and  suffering  is  a  proof  of  sin. 
However  true  in  its  original  application,  this  maxim  could  not 
be  made  to  square  with  the  facts  of  individual  experience.  Even 
in  the  most  peaceful  and  orderly  communities,  disaster  falls 
often  upon  the  innocent.  I  low  much  more  when  Palestine  was 
swept  by  the  storms  of  Persian  and  of  Greek  invasion,  and 
became  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  of  Syria  !  Accordingly  the  age  witnessed  a  number  of 
attempts 

"  Tu  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Probably  the  earliest  of  these  which  has  survived  is  the  Book 
of  Job.  It  is  a  protest,  dramatic,  eloquent,  and  passionate,  of  a 
man  who  felt  the  conventional  view  of  Providence  to  be  false, 
and  yet  had  no  clear  alternative  to  offer.  His  conclusion,  in 
which  nothing  is  concluded,  is  that  the  mystery  of  pain  is,  after 
all,  only  one  of  many  mysteries,  and  must  be  accepted  in  faith 
by  the  human  mind  which  cannot  explain  it.  Another  aspect 
of  the  same  problem  troubled  some  of  the  Psalmists.  Puzzled 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  the  author  of  the  /3rd  psalm 
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consoled  himself  with  believing  that  they  are  destined  for  some 
sudden  and  signal  disaster. 

"  Surely  Thou  settest  them  in  slippery  places  : 

Thou  castest  them  down  to  destruction. 
How  are  they  become  a  desolation  in  a  moment ! 
They  are  wholly  consumed  with  terror." 

Another  psalmist  is  bold  enough  to  say— 

"  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  ; 

Yet  have  1  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken, 
Nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread  "  (xxxvii.  25). 

But  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  Psalms  is  one  of  protest  against 
the  existing  order  of  the  world,  without  any  clear  ideal  for  the 
future.  The  pessimistic  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  who 
saw  that  poetical  justice  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in 
common  life,  gave  up  the  problem  in  despair.  If  there  is  a 
Providence,  he  intimates,  its  workings  are  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  men. 

In  fact,  there  could  be  no  solution  of  the  mystery  for  men 
who  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life.  Here  and  there  a  poet 
Emergence  of  inspired  with  the  joy  of  beauty  might  utter  such  a 
the  doctrine  whole-hearted  hymn  of  praise  as  the  iO4th  psalm  ; 
iff*/1  or  a  saint,  like  the  author  of  the  139*  psalm,  might 

be  so  penetrated  with  the  mystical  sense  of  communion  with 
God  as  to  feel  no  need  of  looking  for  the  action  of  a  Providence 
beyond  the  life  of  earth.  But  in  general,  when  once  the  indi 
vidual  was  recognised  as  a  moral  unit,  and  men's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  disproportion  between  conduct  and  fortune  which 
has  been  proverbial  in  many  ages  of  the  world,  it  became  in 
evitable  that  earnest  thinkers  should  seek  in  another  world  the 
ideal  justice  which  they  failed  to  discover  in  the  present. 

What  was  the  source  from  which  Israel  drew  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life,  we  shall  inquire  later.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
close  of  the  third  century  saw  the  resurrection  adopted  as  part 
of  the  common  faith  of  Judaism.  Adopted,  but  not  in  its 
fulness.  The  doctrine,  which  might  have  proved  the  solution 
of  many  problems,  was  so  limited  and  deformed  by  the  tribal 
spirit  of  the  Apocalyptic  writers,  that  it  failed  to  satisfy  the 
larger  conscience  of  mankind.  So  long  as  the  resurrection  was 
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regarded  as  a  privilege  peculiar  to  Israel,  the  anxious  question 
ings  of  the  nobler  souls  remained  without  an  answer. 


9. 

The  millennium  which  separates  David  from  Herod  has 
changed  a  barbarous  mountain  tribe,  secluded  in  its  fastnesses, 
into  a  civilised  community,  spread  over  half  the  Beliefs  held 
known  world.  That  long  period  has  witnessed  in  the  age 
many  vicissitudes  of  faith  :  but  if  we  compare  the  ° 
earliest  with  the  latest  conception  of  providence,  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  that,  in  spite  of  some  relapses,  the  movement 
has  been  steadily  upward.  Let  us  try  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  pious  Jew  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
believed  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  ruler  of 
mankind.  He  believed  that  the  divine  power  was  exercised 
not  sporadically  but  unremittingly,  and  that  the  great  events 
of  history  were  willed  and  foreseen.  All  through  the  history 
of  the  world  he  saw  the  golden  thread  of  a  mighty  purpose, 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  truly  divine,  wherein 
righteousness  should  prevail  to  the  uttermost.  Whether  this 
kingdom  should  be  upon  earth  or  in  another  sphere  might  be 
matter  of  doubt ;  but  of  its  perfection  and  permanence  he  was 
assured. 

Grand  as  it  was  in  outline,  this  conception  involved  some 
strange  deformities  and  anomalies.  God's  kingdom  was  limited 
to  the  Hebrew  race;  and  all  the  countless  millions  problems  still 
of  other  nations  served  but  as  instruments  for  unsolved, 
moulding  its  perfection,  and  were  then  to  be  thrown  away. 
Nay,  perhaps  not  merely  destroyed,  but  reserved  for  endless 
torture  as  a  punishment  for  unwitting  offences  ! 

Nations  are  made  up  of  individuals,  each  one  a  sentient 
being,  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  vast  capacities  for  love  and 
joy  and  sorrow.  But  the  Jewish  scheme  took  no  account  of 
individuals  outside  the  Hebrew  race  ;  nor  did  it  clearly  deter 
mine  whether  all  or  only  some  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  resur 
rection,  whether  merit  or  mere  birth  was  a  ground  of  acceptance 
with  Gocl. 
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Some  there  were,  again,  who  took  a  different  view  of  Israel's 
place  in  history.  They  looked  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
who  should  gladly  recognise  Israel's  right  to  supremacy.  Or 
they  asked  whether  the  mission  of  Israel — the  servant  of  the 
Lord — might  be  something  new  :  not  dominance,  but  spiritual 
service. 

The  conservative  Sadducees,  again,  finding  no  answers  to 
the  many  new  questions  raised  by  the  hope  of  a  future  life, 
refused  to  entertain  it,  and  fell  back  upon  an  earlier  conception 
of  God  as  the  providence  of  this  life  only. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  time  or  at  the 
competing  opinions,  we  see  how  impossible  it  must  be  for  the 
adherents  of  cither  to  frame  a  convincing  theodicy.  Who 
could  vindicate  the  justice  of  a  God  who  acknowledged  no 
moral  relation  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  whom  He 
created  ?  Who  could  defend  the  Messianic  purpose  if  it  in 
volved  throwing  countless  nations  upon  the  scrap-heap  of 
history  ?  Yet  such  must  be  His  attributes,  if  the  proud  pre 
eminence  of  Israel  were  to  be  maintained.  Inevitably,  there 
fore,  thoughtful  men  in  the  age  of  the  Herods  must  have  been 
asking  some  of  the  old  questions  in  a  new  form. 

What  is  the  relation  of  God  to  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 
Is  He  their  ruler  and  guide,  or  only  their  judge  ? 

What  is  the  relation  of  God  to  the  individual  soul  ?  Is  it 
every  soul  of  man,  or  only  the  few  privileged,  that  can  claim 
His  care  and  interest  ? 

Great  as  was  the  progress  which  Israel  had  made,  they 
could  not  reach  the  goal  of  a  sure  faith  in  Providence  until  each 
of  these  questions  received  a  satisfying  answer. 

10. 

These  questions,  and  others  connected  with  them,  were 
answered  in  a  few  sentences,  so  simple,  so  convincing,  so  com- 
Chri  t'  prehensive,  that  we  bow  before  their  author  as  more 

answers  to        than  a  prophet. 

the  questions  «  Your  heavenly  Father   knoweth  that  ye   have 

need  of  these  things.      The  hairs  of  your  head   are 

all  numbered.     What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
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world  and  lose  or  forfeit  his  own  self?  He  that  loseth  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

Our  Lord's  teaching  about  Providence  reverses  the  order  of 
Jewish  thought :  for  He  begins  with  the  individual.  Every 
human  soul,  He  tells  us,  comes  from  God,  who  is,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  Father  of  all  men.  As  the  sons  of  God,  men  are 
endowed  with  power  to  become  like  Him,  and  with  the  gift  of 
immortality.  Every  soul,  therefore,  has  an  infinite  value,  and  is 
a  worthy  object  of  the  divine  care.  God  does,  in  fact,  order  the 
whole  course  of  life.  He  is  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the 
whole  world,  and  His  care  extends  not  only  to  all  men,  but  even 
to  the  birds  and  flowers.  As  the  Father  of  mankind  God 
combines  love  with  authority.  His  will  is  the  ultimate  good  of 
all  ;  but  He  punishes  the  sinful  and  wanton.  His  kingdom  is 
thus  both  internal  and  external.  He  reigns  in  each  pure  soul 
of  man,  and  in  each  community  which  is  organised  on  the 
principles  revealed  in  Christ. 

Of  nations  He  spoke  not  at  all,  so  far  as  our  record  shows. 
In  the  light  of  His  teaching  about  the  individual  the  dis 
tinctions  of  nationality  fade  away.  As  the  greatest  of  the 
apostles  expresses  it,  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bondman  nor  freeman.  Looking  back 
upon  history,  St.  Paul  finds  one  divine  purpose  running  through 
it  all — "  the  mystery  of  the  ages  " — and  that  is  the  ultimate 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  Christ.  So  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  no  Jewish  dominance,  however  beneficent  ; 
no  political  organisation,  however  catholic  ;  but  a  world-wide 
community  of  souls  which  are  pure  and  true  and  humble. 

Thus  the  whole  of  human  life  is  raised  to  a  level  where  half 
the  old  questions  about  Providence  are  answered  with  a  word, 
and  the  other  half  lose  their  meaning.  In  this  revelation,  so 
simple,  so  divine,  the  world  has  been  content  to  rest.  Nineteen 
eventful  centuries  have  indeed  enlarged  our  conception  of  what 
is  meant  by  creation,  by  the  order  of  the  universe,  by  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  and  by  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  and 
thereby  they  have  shown  us  more  and  more  how  high  the 
Christian  ideal  of  society  stands  above  our  loftiest  achievement. 
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But  they  have  brought  no  sign  of  a  new  stage  beyond.  There 
is  no  demand  for  a  higher  revelation  of  Providence  ;  no  dis 
content  with  Christian  ideals  except  among  those  who  find  them 
too  exacting.  Even  those  who  denounce  the  Christian  Church 
with  effect  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  deserts  the  principles  of 
Christ. 

11. 

If  the  revelation  of  Christ  is  thus  accepted  as  final,  it  is  idle 
to  seek  for  problems  in  our  age  which  that  revelation  cannot 

Why  did  not     soive.     Rather   we   must    ask    why,    after  so   many 

the  Church  .         , , 

fully  accept       centuries,  the  world  is  yet  so  far  from  an  effective 

them?  faith  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Providence. 

We  found  in  the  history  of  each  earlier  revelation  that  men 
were  slow  to  understand  its  full  meaning,  and  mixed  it  at  first 
with  old  incongruous  beliefs.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  then, 
if  the  highest  revelation  has  been  often  and  obstinately  mis 
understood.  Again  and  again  a  recrudescence  of  Jewish  or 
heathen  thought  has  tainted  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Again 
and  again  the  picture  of  Providence  has  been  painted  in  colours 
which  are  not  those  of  Christ.  Let  us  briefly  notice  two 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  early  centuries.  They  will 
illustrate  by  contrast  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  con 
ception. 

The  Book  of  Revelation,  composed  cither  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  or  (more  probably)  in  that  of  Domitian,  represents  the 
Influence  of  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  views  of  history  and 

the  Book  of  Providence,  which  were  entertained  by  many 
Revelation.  /—  i  •  ,-  •  .-, 

Christians   in    the  very  same   age   which   produced 

the  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  raise  no  vexed  questions  when  we 
recognise  in  it  the  spiritual  heir  to  the  line  of  Jewish  Apoca 
lypses  of  which  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  an  early  example.  The 
Christian  Church  takes  the  place  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  the 
Roman  emperors,  of  the  Syrian  kings  ;  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  that  of  the  slaughtering  Messiah.  But  the  general  scheme 
of  events  is  unchanged.  Wars  and  portents  and  plagues  intro 
duce  a  final  catastrophe  in  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  chosen 
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people  are  slain,  and  condemned  to  endless  torment  ;  while  the 
faithful  enjoy  a  new  life  upon  a  renewed  earth,  where  all  the 
pleasures  of  which  tyranny  deprived  them  will  be  theirs  for 
a  thousand  years.  In  spite  of  the  occasional  beauty  and 
spirituality  of  thought  which  relieve  its  gloom  ;  in  spite  of 
the  extraordinary  interest  which  belongs  to  its  view  of  history  ; 
in  spite  of  the  splendour  with  which  our  English  translators 
have  clothed  the  native  poverty  of  its  language  ;  the  book  as  a 
whole  represents  a  Judaising  reaction  against  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  For  it  presents  God,  not  as  love,  but  as  harsh  power  ; 
Christ  as  the  victim  who  is  revived  to  become  the  slayer.  The 
mark  which  this  book  has  left  upon  the  thought  of  Christendom 
is  one  of  darkness — fierce  anticipations  of  vengeance,  material 
istic  hopes  for  a  sensuous  heaven,  and  a  picture  of  history  past 
and  present  in  which  Providence  is  the  author  of  unspeakable 
woe.  It  is  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
that  we  trace  back  that  cschatology  of  the  medieval  Church, 
not  even  yet  forgotten,  which  seems  to  write  over  the  gates  of 
birth  into  our  world  the  inscription  which  Dante  set  over  the 
gates  of  the  Inferno  : 

"  Lasciate  o^ni  speranza,  voi  ch'  entrate."  ' 

What  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  did   crudely  and  hastily 
perhaps   under  the   provocation   of  the    first   great    persecution, 
the    mediaeval    Catholic    Church,   misguided    by   St.   influence  of 
Augustine,  did  elaborately  and  systematically,  in  the  St.  Augus- 
confidcnce  of  predominant  power.    The  same  Church  tine- 
whose   apologists,    in    the    clay  of   her    weakness,    had    eagerly 
acknowledged   a    measure    of   truth   in    heathen    religions,  and 
had   claimed  Socrates  and  Plato  as  inspired  by  the  same   divine 
Word  which  lived  in  Christ,  relapsed  into  Jewish  cxclusivencss, 
and  proclaimed  a  new  doctrine  of  damnation  for  all  who  were 
outside  her  borders— £r//w  ccclcsiam  nulla  sains.      In   order  that 
such  a  doctrine  might  be  held,  two  conditions  were  necessary. 
If  membership  of  the  Church  were  the   sole  means  of  escape 
from  eternal  fire,  common   humanity  demanded   that  the  con 
ditions  of  membership  be  not  too  strict.     Accordingly  baptism 

'    "  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 
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and  belief  were  accepted  as  sufficient,  while  the  old  and  harder 
test  of  a  Christian  life  was  tacitly  relaxed.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  creed  took  the  place  of  conduct  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  who  had  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

A  like  change  took  place  in  the  current  conception  of  God's 
providence.  If  all  the  heathen  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
Gospel,  however  faithful  they  were  to  such  truth  as  they  knew, 
were  destined  irrevocably  to  the  fires  of  hell,  the  reason  could 
only  be  that  the  creator  had  so  ordained  from  the  beginning. 
By  means  of  a  perverse  construction  of  the  daring  image  in 
which  St.  Paul  had  compared  Gocl  to  the  potter  and  mankind 
to  the  clay,  Augustine  led  the  Church  back  to  the  pre-exilic 
view  of  Providence,  teaching  that  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all 
mankind  had  no  moral  relation  except  to  a  chosen  few— and 
those  few  chosen,  not  for  their  merit,  but  by  an  arbitrary  act  of 
will.  Fluid  and  vague  at  first,  this  doctrine  spread  in  solution 
through  the  stream  of  Church  life  ;  but  in  the  next  age  it  was 
crystallised  in  the  cold  clear  sentences  of  condemnation  which 
open  and  close  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

If  time  permitted  we  could  but  too  easily  trace  other  like 
reasons  why  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole— and  I  use  the 
Hope  for  term  in  the  widest  sense— has  not  even  yet  attained 

our  own  age.  to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  God's  providence  as 
Christ  revealed  it.  To  this  failure— to  this  veil  which  Chris 
tians  have  drawn  over  the  face  of  the  Heavenly  Father — is  due 
much  of  the  popular  revolt  against  all  forms  of  Christian  faith 
which  we  deplore.  But  in  that  very  revolt  there  is  hope— 
Fas  est  ct  ab  Iwste  doccri.  When  the  Church  has  learned  fully 
to  believe  and  to  teach  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  His 
purpose  love,  she  will  again  be  able  to  reconquer  the  world,  as 
she  did  in  that  brief  and  wonderful  period  when  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  presented  the  love  of  Christ  to  men  as  a  reality.  Mean 
while,  when  we  speak  of  Christ's  revelation  as  the  consummation 
of  all  previous  revelations  about  Providence,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  speaking  of  that  which  has  indeed  been  once  de 
livered  to  the  saints,  but  which  has  rarely  found  recognition  in 
their  formularies.  Jewish  particularism,  Greek  necessitarianism, 
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Roman  legalism,  mediaeval  priestcraft,  the  pseudo-philosophy 
of  physical  science,  have  all  in  their  turn  clouded  our  eyes  with 
the  mists  of  privilege,  of  tradition,  or  of  controversy.  But 
slowly  the  mists  are  clearing  away.  More  and  more  dis 
tinctly  we  see  the  historical  figure  of  the  Divine  Man,  who 
points  upwards  to  Our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  onwards 
to  that 

"...  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


LECTURE    IV 
PERSONALITY 

"  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
The  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained  : 
What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 
For  thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than  the  gods, 
And  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honour." 

Psalm  viii.  3,  4,  5. 

ONE  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Psalms  appeal  so  strongly  to 
each  generation  of  men  is  doubtless  that  they  so  often  touch 
Mystery  of  upon  that  mystery  of  human  personality,  which  is 
personality.  the  central  fact  of  life  and  the  central  problem  of 
religion.  Of  all  the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  lyric  poet; 
no  other  is  so  pathetically  attractive,  so  baffling  by  its  vague 
ness,  and  yet  so  intimately  entwined  with  our  noblest  feeling. 
But  the  interest  of  personality  is  not  confined  to  the  psalter  ; 
it  permeates  the  whole  Bible.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the 
sacred  books  in  wdiich  its  problems  are  not  at  least  implied, 
and  in  which  some  solution  is  not  suggested.  That  is  but 

o  o 

natural  ;  for,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  every  man  above 
the  condition  of  barbarism  entertains  ideas,  and  desires  further 
knowledge,  about  the  nature,  the  value,  the  permanence,  and 
the  cosmic  relations  of  that  mysterious  entity  which  he  calls 
his  own  self. 

With  respect  to  personality,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  such  an  evolution  of  ideas,  such  a  continuity  of  revela- 
Aim  of  tion,  as  we  have  already  found  with  regard  to  some 

the  lecture.  other  great  conceptions.  It  is  to  this  inquiry,  so 
difficult  yet  so  alluring,  that  I  invite  your  sympathetic  atten 
tion.  Our  treatment  must  obviously  be  historical,  not  analytical. 
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I  shall  offer  no  facile  answers  to  fundamental  questions  of 
psychology.  I  shall  not  even  compare  the  dichotomy  of  the 
Bible  in  general  with  the  trichotomy  of  St.  Paul.  Following 
the  popular  language  of  the  Gospels  which  roughly  identifies 
soul  and  spirit  and  self,  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  develop 
ment  of  Hebrew  thought  upon  the  worth  and  permanence  of 
personality,  and  to  show  how  its  end  and  perfection  was  attained 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  might  be  affirmed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
belief  in  personality  is  peculiar  to  the  Western  world.  That 
imperious  claim  of  the  individual  to  recognition,  to  Contrast  of 
freedom,  to  influence,  which  is  part  of  our  inheri-  East  and  West, 
tance  from  Greece  and  Rome  and  Germany  of  old,  is  little  felt 
or  even  understood  by  the  Oriental.  Throughout  the  East  the 
collective  conception  of  life  has  always  predominated.  The 
individual  is,  as  it  were,  one  bead  on  the  family  or  tribal 
string,  apart  from  which  he  has  little  meaning  or  permanence. 
Personality  in  the  full  sense  is  an  attribute  of  a  few  favoured 
beings  who  are  raised  so  far  above  ordinary  men  as  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  gods.  A  Rameses,  a  Moses,  a  Buddha,  or  a 
Sennacherib,  show  an  unlimited  freedom  and  vigour.  But  the 
life  of  common  men  was  no  more  important  or  distinct  than 
the  ripples  which  chase  one  another  over  the  surface  of  a  lake, 
Xor  in  their  view  does  the  world  of  spirits  make  amends,  With 
the  partial  exception  of  the  Egyptians,  Orientals  regarded  their 
Hades  as  a  place  of  monotonous  torpor  and  gloom,  in  which 
there  is  neither  action  nor  thought,  but  only  a  dreary  persistence 
of  shadowy  being. 


That  is  the  level  of  thought  from  which  the  Israelites  were 
to   rise  by  slow  degrees.     That  is  the  level  on  which  we  find 

them    still    resting    when    their    first    records    were 

,pu  Personality 

Ihe  same   age   which   gave   birth,   to   the  in  the  primi- 

Homeric    poems,  with    all    their    lively  pictures   of  tive  age  of 
character  and  full  recognition  of  individual  values,  Israe1' 
produced  the   prophetic  narratives  of  the    Pentateuch,  Judges, 
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and    Samuel.      The   contrast  between   the   two   narratives  well 
illustrates  the  difference  between  East  and  West. 

The   legends  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  judges  do,   indeed, 
offer  many  a  vivid  sketch  of  individual  character.     Such  figures 
as  those  of  Jacob  and  Jephthah,  Balaam  and   Saul,   may  well 
stand  beside  Achilles  and  Nestor  and  Agamemnon.     But  these 
are  national  heroes,  appearing  at  rare  intervals,  and  presumed 
to  act,  not  on  their  own  initiative,  but  as  passive  instruments  of 
the  spirit  of  Jehovah.     They  are  nowise  typical  of  the  people 
at  large.     On  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  man  has  no  personal 
significance.     The  Law  does  not  make  him  responsible  for  his 
own  actions,  but  treats  the  clan  as  a  whole.      If  he  commits  a 
crime,  such  as  Achan's,  all  his  kindred  are  equally  involved.     If 
a  blessing  is  invoked  upon  him,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  prayer 
that  his  descendants   may  enjoy  wealth  and  victory.     The  lives 
of  individuals,  or  even  of  multitudes,  are  of  little  account.1     So 
long  as  the  family  or  the  clan  is  not  wiped  out,  their  loss  is  for 
gotten    in    a    moment.     The    monarchy,    far    from   raising    the 
estimate  of  personal  worth,  rather  tended  to  depress  it.     The 
greater  the  power  of  the  monarch,  the  less  chance  had  others 
to  make  themselves  felt.     So  we  find  that,  even  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  morality  preached  by  the  prophets  is  not  personal 
but  tribal.     Isaiah  can  conceive  no  salvation  for  a  people  whose 
official  leaders  have  perished.     And   these  leaders  derive  their 
importance  from  status— from  the  king's  favour— not  from  their 
own   worth.     It   is   only   when    he   indulges  his  imagination  in 
picturing  an  ideal  future  that  the  prophet  sees  a  man  who  is 
"  like  the  shadow  of  a  great   rock  in  a  weary  land."     For  his 
own  generation  he  finds  no  hope  in  the  personal  force  even  of 
priest  or  noble.     In  fact,  the  only  real  personalities  under  the 
monarchy  are  the  prophets  themselves.     They  are  able  to  stand 
against  kings  and  lead  the  people  ;  but  they  have  the  support 
of  a  divine  commission,  which  is  recognised  even  by  those  who 
like  them  least.     Among  the  millions  who  labour  and  multiply, 
worship  and  fight,  there  is  no   more  sense  of  personality  than 
there  is  to-day  in  the  teeming  plains  of  India. 

1   Sec,  for  example,  Judges  xx.,  and  xxi. 
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2. 

The  eighth  century  concludes  the  first  stage  of  our  history. 
The  second  stage  opens  with  the  collapse  of  the  two  Israelite 
monarchies,  continues  through  the  exile,  and  ends  The  age 
with  the  reconstitution  of  the  restored  people  under  of  exile, 
a  strict  theocracy.  Roughly  speaking,  it  begins  with  the  fall 
of  Samaria  in  722  and  ends  with  Nehemiah's  final  return  to 
Babylon  in  420  B.C.  During  those  three  centuries  we  may  say 
that  Israel  had  no  national  polity,  no  centre  of  religious  li'fe,  no 
common  bond  of  association,  except  regret  for  past  misfortunes 
and  hatred  of  present  oppressors.  Whether  carried  into  exile, 
or  left  among  the  wreckage  of  invasion  in  Palestine,  each  man 
found  himself  a  waif  in  the  debris  of  ruined  kingdoms  with 
which  Assyrian  conquest  had  strewn  the  surface  of  Western 
Asia.  The  supports  which  he  had  derived  from  national 
worship  and  traditional  morality  were  rudely  removed.  He  was 
compelled  to  seek  some  new  basis  for  his  moral  consciousness. 

From  the  nakedness  of  religious  isolation  such  men  sheltered 
themselves   by  forming   associations    for   worship.      The  syna 
gogues    and   the  mysteries,  in   different   ways,  gave  The  stimulus 
them  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  community.     But  of  moral 
they   did    not    supply   the   place    of   the   old   tribal  Problems- 
morality,  which    taught    that    collective    sin    was    followed    by 
collective  suffering.     A  congregation  was  not  an  organised  clan 
.vhich  could  recognise  a  joint  responsibility.     Yet  ^each  one  of 
its  members  was  suffering,  and  was  asking  himself  what  was  the 
reason.     Traditional  teaching,   derived   from   the   prophets    re- 
"  You  are  suffering  for  the  sins  of  your  fathers."     Dimly 
they  felt  that  this  answer  was  inadequate.     They  did  not  reason 
perhaps,  about   the  change  which  was   made  when  their  com 
munity  was  broken  up  ;  but  they  formulated  a  protest  in  the 
proverb,  «  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

We    have    seen,    in    a    previous    lecture,    how    that    phrase 
marked  a   crisis   in  the  history  of  men's  conception  of   Provi- 
The  prophets  Jeremiah  and   Ezekiel  made  it  the  occa 
sion  of  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  that  Providence  was  concerned 
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with  men  as  individuals.  It  marked  no  less  a  crisis  in  the  de 
velopment  of  man's  conception  of  personality.  The  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  boldly  denies  all  connexion  between  the 
sins  of  the  father  and  the  sufferings  of  the  son,  affirming  that 
every  man  receives  the  reward  of  his  own  deeds.  Such  a  crude 
overstatement  could  not  but  cause  new  difficulties  in  the  end. 
But  for  the  time  its  very  exaggeration  served  a  good  purpose  ; 
for  it  helped  men  to  think  of  themselves  as  individuals  ;  to  realise 
that  the  conscience,  the  responsibility,  the  freedom,  which  belong 
to  each  one,  enhance  the  value  of  his  person,  both  for  himself 
and  for  the  world.  The  teaching  of  the  prophets  was  reinforced 
by  the  experiences  of  exile,  which  threw  every  man  upon  his 
own  resources.  Accordingly,  in  the  whole  story  of  the  return 
from  exile,  though  it  shows  many  faults  in  the  people,  we  hear 
a  new  note  of  individuality.  The  energetic  response  of  the 
Jews  to  Ezra's  first  appeal,  the  careful  recognition  of  each  man's 
work  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  the  tone  of  Nehemiah's  rebuke  to 
the  rich  Jews  who  oppressed  their  brethren,  all  indicate  that  the 
returned  exiles  possess  a  new  measure  of  spontaneous  action 
and  of  self-respect.  The  humblest  of  them  is  conscious  of  a 
certain  value,  just  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  privileged  com 
munity,  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Narrow 
and  bitter  as  they  were,  they  had  at  least  advanced  so  far  as  to 
let  knowledge  and  piety  compete  with  wealth  and  birth.  Even 
the  dominion  of  the  priesthood,  which  now  began  to  be  estab 
lished,  was  largely  a  recognition  of  such  personal  qualities  as 
knowledge  and  training. 

3. 

The  century  which  follows  Nehemiah  is  a  blank  in  our 
records.  It  was  not,  indeed,  unfruitful.  The  Jews  came  forth 
The  fourth  from  its  darkness  with  a  theocracy  organised,  a  law 
and  third  rigidly  observed,  a  new  historical  literature  created, 
a  tradition  of  lyric  poetry  growing  up.  But  not 
until  the  third  century  do  we  know  anything  of  their  inner  life. 
In  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  Palestine  fell  to  the 
Greek  rulers  of  Syria.  At  the  same  time  the  patronage  of  the 
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Ptolemies   encouraged   thousands  of  Jews   to   settle  in  Egypt, 
which  soon  became  a  focus  of  Greek  culture.     The  effect  was 
felt    in    Jerusalem.     There   grew  up   a   Hellenising   party,    the 
advocates  of  religious  and  social  innovation.     The  members  of 
that  party,  as  a  rule,  belonged  to  the  richer  class,  which  was  at 
once   more   exposed   to   the  temptations   of  social   or   political 
advantage,  and  more  sensitive  to  the  charm  of  Greek  art  and 
literature.     The  firm  adherents  of  the  Law,  the  pious  kernel  of 
the  nation,  whose  voice  often   sounds  in  the  "  I  "  of  the  Psalms, 
were  mostly  found  in  the  lower  middle  class,  which  is  always 
the  stronghold  of  religious  conservatism  and  traditional  morality. 
That  is  why  the  same  men  may,  in  one  verse  of  a  psalm,  be 
called  "  the  poor  "  and  in  the  next  "  the  righteous.'*    The  Hebrew 
word  "v!  (rendered  "poor"  or  "humble")   became,  in  fact,  the 
badge  of   a    puritan  sect,  who  were    no    more   humble,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  than  the  modern   Puritans  who  borrowed  their 
modes  of  speech.     There  is  little  room  for  humility  in  a  scheme 
of  the  world  which  divides  mankind  into  two  classes,  as  different 
as  darkness  from  light — the  prosperous  wicked,  who  are  proud 
and    cruel,  the   enemies  of  God  and  of    His  people  ;    and  the 
frugal    righteous,  who    suffer   insult    and    neglect,    but  console 
themselves  with  looking  for  the  clay  of  vengeance,  when  they 
will   wash  their  feet  in  the  blood   of  the  ungodly.     Yet  these 
psalms  make  it  plain  that  the  Jews  were  learning  to  measure 
men,  not  by  their  birth   or  wealth  or  status,  but  by  qualities 
which  were  individual  and  spiritual.    They  mark  a  real  advance 
towards  the  recognition  of  personality. 

The  self-assertion  of  the  Jewish  puritan  wears  an  unamiable 
aspect.     Yet  his  inner  life  was  enriched  with  jewels  of  faith  and 

truth  which  form  part  of  the  ncrmanent  treasure  of 

11     1  •  TTT  Growing 

all    humanity.      We    might    fancy  there    were    two  sense  of 


man's 


classes  of  writers,  those  who  cried  for  vengeance  and 
those  who  aspired  to  communion  with  God.  But  digaity' 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  psalm  we  hear  the  same  voice 
utter  cruel  curses  and  then  chant  a  hymn  of  loftiest  faith.  So 
the  lower  conception  of  personality  is  bound  up  with  the  higher. 
Consider  for  a  moment  how  nobly  some  of  the  psalms  conceive 
the  life  of  man  !  The  23rd  psalm  is  the  classical  expression  of 
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simple  confidence  in  God's  care  :  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ; 
I  shall  not  want.  lie  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas 
tures:  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  .  .  .  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  lie  who  feels  himself  to  be  one  of 
God's  Hock  may  go  astray.  Bitterly  he  may  be  conscious  of 
sin.  Yet  even  then  he  does  not  lose  the  sense  of  his  value  in 
God's  eyes.  He  turns  to  God  with  a  repentance  which  is 
assured  of  a  divine  response  :  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me. 
Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  with 
a  free  spirit."  It  is  this  combination  of  confidence  with  humility 
which  gives  the  5ist  psalm  its  royal  place  in  all  faithful  hearts. 
Turn  to  the  1 39th  psalm,  and  see  how  the  poet  presents  the 
omnipresence  of  God.  "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."  So 
God's  glory  is  wedded  to  the  dignity  of  man.  Once  more,  the 
9Oth  psalm,  which  is  hallowed  for  all  of  us  by  so  many  sacred 
associations,  derives  its  po\ver  from  the  same  source.  It  is  no 
mere  lament  over  the  shortness  of  life  or  its  uncertainty.  Even 
death  is  dignified  by  the  reflexion  that  it  is  God's  ordinance 
for  man. 

If  these  and  other  psalms  proclaim,  in  various  tones,  the 
same  assurance  of  man's  worth  which  sounds  in  the  words  of 
The  problem  our  tcxt»  "  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than 
of  the  the  gods,  and  crowncst  him  with  glory  and  honour," 

wicked.  thcrc  are  othcrs  which  QtTer  a   broad  contrast.      As 

the  sense  of  individuality  grows  stronger,  the  question  is  asked 
with  ever-increasing  insistence  :  "  Where  is  the  practical  ac 
knowledgment  of  man's  worth  ?"  The  righteous,  we  are  told, 
suffer  wrong,  and  no  man  regardeth  it.  The  wicked  flourish  as 
a  green  bay  tree.  Rewards  and  punishments  do  not  correspond 
to  character  and  conduct.  Where  is  justice,  then  ?  Three  great 
psalms  attempt  to  answer  this  question.  The  37th  appeals  to 
the  sudden  ruin  which  no\v  and  then  overtakes  triumphant 
wickedness.  "I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
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spreading  himself  like  a  green  tree  in  its  native  soil :  but  one 
passed  by,  and  lo,  he  was  not  :  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could 
not  be  found."  The  49th  finds  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
wealth  cannot  follow  its  owner  to  the  grave.  "  When  he  dieth 
he  shall  carry  nothing  away  :  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after 
him."  The  /3rd  gives  assurance  that  the  righteous  man  is 
always  in  the  hand  of  God.  "  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart, 
and  my  portion  for  ever."  Yet  in  each  of  these  psalms  the 
answer  is  but  faintly  given,  as  if  the  writer  were  not  sure  of  his 
ground.  They  seem  to  be  a  proof,  not  of  his  confidence,  but 
of  his  anxiety.  So  the  psalter  as  a  whole  gives  an  uncertain 
sound.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  confidence  in  the  worth  of 
man's  soul ;  on  the  other,  the  doubt  whether  that  worth  is 
recognised  by  the  judgment  of  God. 

The  tide  of  personality,  whose  rise  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
psalms,  reaches  the  flood  in  the  Hook  of  Job.  That  wonderful 
drama  wears  a  double  aspect.  On  one  side  it  is  a  The  problem 
theodicy— a  vindication  of  Providence  against  the  of  suffering . 
charge  of  injustice  ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  bold  claim  of  the 
human  spirit  to  possess  an  absolute  value,  whether  acknow 
ledged  or  not  by  the  rewards  of  fortune.  In  spite  of  the 
horrified  protests  of  orthodox  friends,  Job  refuses  to  be  judged 
by  his  disasters,  and  affirms  that  his  innocence  deserves  recog 
nition.  Even  the  submission  which  he  makes  in  the  final 
scene  is  due  to  a  dramatic  rather  than  a  logical  propriety  ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  drama  is  to  assert  with  startling  emphasis 
the  contrast  which  often  exists  between  the  good  man's  material 
misery  and  spiritual  splendour. 

So  the  growing  conflict  has  reached  a   true   tragic   intensity. 
Only  in  one  direction  could  the  needed  reconciliation  be  found. 
Only  in  a  vision  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  where  the   The  dilemma 
inequalities   of  earthly   life   may  be  adjusted,  could  of  the  third 
an  answer   be   found  to   the   obstinate   questionings   centluT- 
which   troubled    the   poets    of  the   third    century.  "    But   not   to 
their  generation  was  that  vision  granted.     Their  settled  belief  is 
expressed  in  words  which  one  of  them  put  into  the  mouth  of  King 
Hczekiah  :  "  The  grave  cannot  praise  thcc;  death  cannot  celebrate 
thec  :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth." 
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It  was  late  in  the  third  century  that  the  hope  of  immortality 
dawned  upon  the  Jews.  Darkened  and  obstructed  at  first  by 
clouds  of  materialism  and  tribal  jealousies,  the  light  gradually 
grew  clearer,  and  lent  a  new  glory  to  man's  personal  life  on 
earth.  Did  time  allow7,  this  would  be  the  occasion  to  trace  the 
development  of  that  hope.  But  the  subject  is  too  large  for  a 
parenthesis  ;  it  demands  a  whole  lecture  for  itself.  Reserving 
its  treatment,  therefore,  for  the  next  lecture,  I  \vill  here  assume 
just  so  much  about  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
growing  value  of  personality  in  the  earthly  life. 

4. 

The  second  century  was  for  the  Jews  an  age  of  despair. 
The  oppressions  of  the  Greek  kings,  which  came  to  a  climax 
The  Macca-  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  darkened  their  life, 
bseanage--  The  horrors  of  the  Maccaboean  conflict,  though 
its  despair.  relieved  by  deeds  of  heroism  and  a  partial  victory, 
left  a  deep  stain  upon  the  nation.  And  the  rule  of  the  victorious 
heroes  soon  degenerated  into  a  tyranny  of  cruel  faction.  All 
this  is  reflected  in  the  characteristic  literature  of  the  age — such 
as  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Men  have 
ceased  to  think  of  the  world  as  God's  world,  which  will  be  saved 
by  the  personal  force  of  God's  people.  They  see  no  hope  but 
in  the  ruin  of  all  that  exists.  God  must  come  in  person  ;  He 
must  slay  all  the  wicked — that  is,  nearly  all  mankind — and 
establish  a  new  order.  A  little  later,  realising  how  hard  it  was 
to  conceive  a  literal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  men  postulated 
an  utter  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  \vhere,  under  wholly  different  con 
ditions,  the  saints  might  reign  in  glory.  What  of  men  mean 
while  ?  Their  importance  was  at  an  end.  Their  personality 
could  not  avail  to  further  God's  purpose,  when  the  whole  order 
of  the  world  was  to  be  reversed.  So,  while  the  fiercer  spirits 
plunged  into  a  series  of  conflicts  and  revolutions,  which  blacken 
the  history  of  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  gentler  were  reduced  to  an  attitude  of  mere  expectation. 
Despairing  of  action,  they  regarded  their  life,  not  as  a  noble 
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sphere  of  opportunity,  but  as  the  sordid  antechamber  to  a  new 
world. 

The  conditions  were  not  much  improved  when  the  fitful  and 
stormy  political  independence  of  Judaea  was  ended  by  Pompey's 
conquest  in  the  year  63  B.C.  If  there  was  better  The  Roman 
public  order  and  less  injustice,  the  very  hope  of  domination, 
citizenship  was  done  away.  The  only  outlet  for  spiritual  energy 
was  zeal  for  the  priestly  law,  whose  elaborate  pettiness  narrowed 
the  affections  and  cramped  the  intellect.  In  no  way  was  the 
time  favourable  to  the  development,  or  to  the  recognition,  of  a 
sane  and  strong  personality.  There  was  neither  the  freedom  of 
action  which  encourages  growth,  nor  the  conscious  membership 
of  a  great  body  which  enriches  life  with  duties  and  relations. 
Accordingly,  the  mass  of  the  people  during  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  appear  to  have  been  singularly  wanting  in 
definite  character.  A  prey  to  all  the  changeful  passions  to 
which  a  multitude  is  liable,  they  were  easily  moved  to  a  collec 
tive  enthusiasm  of  faith  or  cruelty  of  hatred  ;  but  of  indepen 
dent  individual  thought  or  action  we  see  little  trace  in  the 
Gospel  records.  Even  among  our  Lord's  disciples,  chosen  for 
their  special  qualities,  and  doubtless  vastly  superior  to  the  rest, 
there  was  so  little  of  marked  individuality  that  hardly  a  trait 
here  and  there  has  been  preserved  by  which  we  can  distinguish 
one  of  them  from  another.  What,  indeed,  could  be  expected 
from  the  common  people  of  that  age  and  country  ?  Oppressed 
by  the  tax-gatherer,  harassed  and  narrowed  by  the  claims  of 
a  meticulous  law,  scorned  for  their  ignorance  by  the  learned 
Pharisee,  insulted  for  their  weakness  by  the  powerful  Sadducee, 
trembling  lest  ignorance  or  error  should  rob  them  of  a  place  in 
the  hoped-for  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  can  we  wonder  if  the 
multitude  should  ask  in  tones  of  despair,  Is  life  worth  living  ? 

5. 

To  the  people  of  India,  suffering  like  distresses  and  asking 
the  same  question,  Buddha  replied,  "  No.     Life  is  not   worth 
living,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way  of  escape  from  The  revela- 
it."     Jesus,  by  His  life  and  His  teaching,  answered  tion  of  Jesus, 
with  a  twofold,  "  Yes.    Life  is  worth  living,  because  it  is  the  gate 
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of  eternity,  and  also  because  it  is  a  glorious  thing  in  itself,  not 
only  for  the  few  but  for  the  many."  It  is  the  second  of  these 
answers  alone  that  we  are  to  consider  now ;  and  even  that 
can  be  but  briefly  and  inadequately  treated.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  seven  cardinal  sayings  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
meaning  and  value  of  human  personality. 

1.  Be   ye   perfect,    as    your   Father    which  is  in   heaven   is 
perfect. 

2.  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  or  forfeit  his  own  self  ? 

3.  Blessed  are  the  poor,  the  meek,  the  pure  in  heart. 

4.  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

5.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

6.  Not  that  which  entcreth  into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man. 
/.   By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  import  of  these  words. 
The  fatherhood  of  God  is  not  a  phrase  but  a  reality — the  funda 
mental  reality.  Therefore  between  God  and  man  there  is  a 
true  kinship.  It  follows  that  each  man's  personality  has  one 
inestimable  value.  It  cannot  be  weighed  against  worldly  posses 
sions,  status,  or  dignity.  It  is  independent  of  all  the  common 
distinctions  among  men,  even  of  age  and  sex  and  race.  That 
which  gives  value  to  human  personality  is  not  merely  the 
qualities  which  the  ancients  respected — justice,  courage,  wisdom, 
temperance — but  those  gentler  and  humbler  attributes  which 
had  often  been  despised.  It  was  a  child  of  whom  Jesus  said, 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What  has  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  do  with  personality  ?  It  is  the  indispensable  com 
plement.  Personality  cannot  grow  in  a  vacuum.  It  must  have 
affections  to  feed  it,  resistance  to  brace  it,  example  to  kindle  it  ; 
and  these  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  community.  Alike  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  the  single  self  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  cor 
relatives  which  cannot  be  severed. 

Dare  we  say  that  this,  the  Christian  ideal  of  personality, 
satisfies  the  needs  of  man  ?  How  can  we  prove  our  case?  We 
cannot  point  to  any  one  community,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
say,  Here  is  a  perfect  example.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  striving  to  realise  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  is 
a  history  of  many  failures.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  she  maintained 
a  due  proportion  between  the  claims  of  individual  influence  Of 
freedom  and  the  compulsion  of  united  authority,  the  Christian 
The  Roman  Church  has  cramped  personality  ;  the  ldeal- 
Protestant  Churches  have  sometimes  forgotten  unity.  Yet, 
even  in  the  worst  ages  of  declension,  we  can  trace  the  power  of 
the  Christian  ideal.  There  has  been  no  age  without  its  saintly 
characters,  no  age  in  which  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  the  people 
have  not  produced  men  of  mark.  If  we  wish  to  see  how  great 
a  revolution  these  facts  imply,  we  have  but  to  remember  that 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  Western  antiquity  no  single  saint 
can  be  found  ;  while  four-fifths  of  the  people  were  slaves,  who 
were  described  by  one  so  enlightened  as  Aristotle  as  "  animated 
tools."  In  spite  of  all  failures,  the  Christian  faith  has  given  a 
new  meaning  and  a  new  value  to  the  personality,  not  of  a  few 
men  here  and  there,  but  of  the  millions.  It  has  created  a  type 
of  character  which  unites  intellect  with  sympathy,  strength  with 
gentleness,  zeal  with  charity,  passion  with  purity,  and  energy 
with  unselfishness.  It  has  shown  that  men  and  women  can 
be  happy  in  this  life  without  wealth  or  ease,  status  or  power, 
because  in  the  exercise  of  love  for  their  fellow  men  they  find  the 
full  expansion  of  their  own  being. 

Docs  this  ideal  answer  to  the  needs  of  humanity  ?     At  least 
it  conquered  the  world  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  it 
holds  the  field.     And  how  can   we  wonder  that  it  The  jewish 
conquered,  when  we  consider  what  its  rivals  were  ?  and  Greek 
When  the  Jews  of  the  post-exilic  age  drew  a  picture  ideals> 
of  a  perfect  life  on   earth,  what  was  it  ?     A  community  of  vic 
torious  Israelites,  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  with  all  the  world 
for  their  servants.     A  community,  and  nothing  more  ;  for  the 
vision  left  no  sphere  for  the  effort  or  the  growth  of  the  indi 
vidual.     Again,  when   Plato  imagined  the  earthly  happiness  of 
a  perfect  man,  he  saw  him  standing,  as  it  were,  alone  upon  an 
intellectual    peak,    whence    he    could    enjoy    the  vision  of   the 
Absolute.     So  rapt  is  he,  that  only  perforce  can  he  be  drawn 
down  to  share  the  cares  and  interests  of  common  life.      Here, 
then,  is  personality   and   nothing   more  :  personality  bare   and 
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undeveloped    because    it    shrinks    from    the    community   which 
should  be  its  complement. 

From  these  partial  pictures  we  turn  to  St.  Paul's  complete 
image  of  the  Christian  life.  The  Church,  he  says,  is  a  body 
Th°  Christian  w^k  many  members,  whose  aptitudes  are  diverse  ; 
conception  but  each  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers  finds 
satisfies  man's  happiness  for  itself  and  service  for  the  whole  body. 
Whether  the  functions  of  any  one  seem  to  be  high 
or  lowly,  they  are  all  in  a  true  sense  equal,  for  all  are  motion- 
of  the  one  spirit  which  animates  the  whole.  All  members 
alike  possess  a  full  measure  of  the  vigour,  the  joy,  the  honour, 
which  make  up  the  common  life.  Here,  surely,  is  a  free  per 
sonality  wedded  with  an  ordered  community  ;  each  the  comple 
ment  of  the  other,  their  union  showing  as  in  a  mirror  the  life 
which  is  divine.  Here,  then,  is  the  end  and  perfection  which, 
so  far  as  may  be  on  earth,  fulfils  the  dim  hopes  and  far-off 
vaticinations  of  countless  yearning  centuries. 


LECTURE    V 
PERSONALITY 

"The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  Clod, 
And  no  torment  shall  touch  them. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  foolish  they  seemed  to  have  died  ; 

But  they  are  in  peace.'' 

Wisdom  iii.  i,  3. 

IX    the   last    lecture   I   tried    to   show  how   the    recognition   of 
personality — of  the  value,  the   distinctness,  the  significance  of 
the  individual  in  his  life  upon  earth— was  developed  Personality 
in  the  ages  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  how  the  incomplete 

claims  of  the  individual  found  a  satisfaction  in  the  without  a 

r  .  .  A  ^  xi  future  life. 

Christian  conception  of  human  society.    At  the  same 

time  it  appeared  quite  plainly  that  no  human  society  has  ever 
satisfied  the  whole  of  that  claim.  Inevitably,  imperiously,  the 
personality  which  has  attained  full  consciousness  demands  an 
ideal  justice  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  a  sphere  for 
development  whose  range  exceeds  the  limits  of  human  life. 
And  so,  as  we  saw,  the  third  century  before  Christ  brought  a 
period  of  crisis,  when  the  old  forms  of  thought  could  no  longer 
bear  the  pressure  of  growing  aspirations.  We  saw  how  the 
psalms  and  other  literature  of  that  age,  by  their  very  efforts 
"  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man/'  proclaim  that  a  state  of 
unrest,  an  attitude  of  spiritual  revolt,  was  characteristic  of  a 
whole  generation  which  had  outgrown  the  beliefs  of  the  past, 
Men  were  puzzled,  anxious,  at  times  rebellious,  because  they 
felt  so  deeply  the  contradiction  between  the  traditional  views 
of  Providence  and  their  newborn  confidence  in  the  worth  of  the 
human  soul. 

Two  psalms,1   indeed,   which    may  possibly    date   from    the 

1    1'salms  xlvii.  15  ;  Ixxiii.  24. 
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third  century,  seem  to  refer  to  a  future  life  in  which  the  wrongs 
Attitude  of  °^"  ^'ls  ^c  may  ^c  rigntcd.  But,  even  if  their  date 
Judaism  in  and  their  meaning  were  both  assured,  they  would 
afford  no  ground  for  a  presumption  that  a  belief  in 
the  future  life  was  common.  If  two  individual 
psalmists,  influenced  by  Greek  thought,  made  reference  to  the 
hope  of  immortality  ;  and  if,  in  a  later  age,  when  that  hope  was 
part  of  Jewish  faith,  their  poems  were  included  in  the  collection 
of  hymns  for  temple  use;  that  does  not  affect  our  general  view 
with  regard  to  the  Jews  of  the  third  century.  Their  charac 
teristic,  if  not  their  universal,  belief  was  expressed  by  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  when  he  protested  :  "  The  living  know 
that  they  shall  die  ;  but  the  dead  know  not  anything,  neither 
have  they  any  more  a  reward." 

While  Israel  stood,  as  it  were,  before  a  locked  door,  knocking 
in  vain,  the  key  was  ready  to  their  hand.  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Persia,  all  in  some  form  held  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  We 
may  think  it  strange  that  the  Jews,  who  were  in  close  contact 
with  all  these  nations,  should  not  have  grasped  eagerly  at  a 
truth  which  exactly  met  their  need.  But  if  so  we  misjudge 
their  characters.  Their  tenacity  in  clinging  to  tradition,  their 
hatred  of  all  foreign  faiths,  was  the  secret  of  their  persistence 
as  a  nation  through  the  revolutions  of  ages.  It  had  served 
them  well,  and  had  grown  with  their  growth.  What  wonder  if 
a  blindness,  which  had  so  often  proved  protective,  became 
inveterate  ?  So  it  was.  And  so  the  national  character  decreed 
that  no  key  to  the  problems  of  religion  must  be  accepted, 
unless  it  were  forged  by  their  own  prophets  out  of  their  own 
experience. 

But  where,  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  experience,  could 
they  find  the  germs  of  a  belief  in  immortality  ?  It  was  not  far 
Belief  in  a  to  see^-  For  although,  as  Bishop  Warburton  demon- 
shadowy  ex-  strated  in  his  famous  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses," 
istence  in  the  official  religion  of  Israel  recognised  no  separate 
existence  of  the  soul,  yet  a  belief  in  Sheol  had  always 
formed  an  article  of  the  popular  creed.  The  Sheol  of  the 
Hebrews,  like  the  Greek  Hades,  was  a  survival  of  prehistoric 
ancestor  worship.  It  was  pictured  in  their  imagination  as  a 
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dark  abode  under  the  earth,  or  far  away  beyond  the  sunset, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  appeared  in  dreams, 
endured  rather  than  enjoyed  a  shadowy  existence  which  could 
not  be  called  life.  Torpid,  unsubstantial,  and  melancholy,  the 
shades  mourned  vainly  over  the  past,  without  finding  either 
joy  in  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  Rare  moments  of 
interest  came  to  them  when  one  or  another  was  called  up  by 
the  power  of  necromancy  to  give  an  oracle  in  the  world  of 
living  men.  The  pathetic  legend  of  Endor,  for  example,  tells 
how  the  ghost  of  Samuel  was  summoned  by  the  desperate 
curiosity  of  Saul,  but  only  to  give  him  a  vain  warning  of  his 
doom.  In  the  age  of  Ezra  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  turning 
deaf  ears  to  their  prophets,  invoked  the  spirit  of  their  father 
Abraham;1  but  they  were  disappointed.  Later  still,  a  Mac- 
cabman  prophet  speaks  of  Rachel'2  as  sharing  the  grief  of  her 
descendants,  who  throng  round  her  tomb  near  Bethlehem  to 
bewail  their  slaughtered  infants. 

So  familiar  was  the  picture  of  this  dim,  dreary,  purposeless 
Hades  to  the  popular  mind,  that  the  unknown  author  of  the 
wonderful  poem,  which  we  read  as  the  fourteenth  its  applica- 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  was  able  to  employ  its  conven-  inlsaiahxiv. 
tional  scenery  for  the  background  of  his  weird  and  passionate 
ode  of  triumph  over  ruined  Babylon.  For  lack  of  such  fami 
liarity,  English  readers  often  fail  to  realise  the  scene  which  the 
poet  sketches  in  a  few  allusive  master-strokes.  If  we  follow 
his  indications,  we  see  the  shadowy  kings  of  past  ages  sitting 
upon  thrones  in  the  royal  circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  King 
Shcol,  the  eponymous  lord  of  the  underworld.  When  the  shade 
of  the  last  Babylonian  king,  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  comes 
down  to  join  their  company,  one  and  all  they  rise  from  their 
seats  in  mock  homage,  and  greet  the  fallen  oppressor  of  the 
world  with  a  taunting  chant  of  exultation— 

"  So  thou  art  weak  as  we, 

And  made  like  unto  us  ! 
Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  Sheol, 

And  the  sound  of  thy  viols  ! 
Corruption  is  spread  under  thee, 
And  worms  are  thy  clothing  !  " 


Isaiah  Ixiii.  16.  "  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15. 
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That  grim  chorus,  so  dramatic  and  so  impassioned,  proves 
that,  for  the  post-exilic  Jews,  Hades  was  as  real  a  conception  as 
It  was  the  ^  was  *~or  ^ie  Greeks  to  whom  the  Odyssey  was 
germ  of  a  first  recited.  In  vain  had  successive  editions  of  the 
true  faith  in  }aw  condemned  witches  and  necromancers  ;  in  vain 
1  y'  had  the  psalmist  protested  against  the  notion  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave.  An  instinct,  which  is  almost  universal 
in  human  hearts,  defied  the  prohibition  and  clung  to  a  faint 
faith  in  a  dreary  dreamland.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  faith  was 
so  faint,  and  its  object  so  vague,  it  added  nothing  to  the  value 
of  life.  It  did  not  lend  permanence  to  personality,  since  for  the 
ancient  world  personality  resided  in  the  body  ;  it  offered  no 
consolation,  but  rather  enhanced  the  gloom  of  death  ;  it  was 
not  a  hope ;  it  was  not  a  support  ;  it  was  only  a  blind  protest 
against  the  horror  of  annihilation.  Not  until  it  was  combined 
with  some  other  element,  more  positive  and  more  active,  could 
it  even  help  to  constitute  a  doctrine  of  personality. 

This  needful  element  was  found  in  the  second  century,  when 
the  ancient  hope  of  a  restored  and  reformed  Israel  entered  upon 
Apocalyptic  a  ncw  development.  The  vision  of  the  kingdom  of 
writers  de-  God,  the  triumph  of  righteousness  under  the  direct 
rule  of  Jehovah,  had  been  sketched  by  many  prophets 
in  faint  hues  and  varying  outline.  Now  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  apocalyptic  writers,  who  gave  it  a  definite  shape 
and  vivid  colours.  The  earliest  example  of  apocalyptic  litera 
ture  is  to  be  found  in  two  sections  of  the  composite  book  which 
bears  the  name  of  Enoch.  One  is  probably  prior  to  170  B.C., 
the  other  dates  from  about  163.  Each  of  them,  like  the  book 
of  Daniel,  which  in  point  of  date  is  intermediate,  foretells  a 
series  of  supernatural  events  in  the  near  future.  Differing  in 
details,  the  three  schemes  are  identical  in  principle.  The  crisis 
of  the  moment,  in  which  the  power  of  the  heathen  seems  ready 
to  swallow  up  the  holy  people,  is  suddenly  to  be  resolved  by  a 
great  assize,  in  which  all  mankind  will  be  judged.  The  Divine 
Judge  will  sit  upon  His  throne,  the  books  of  record  will  be 
opened,  and  the  doom  of  the  wicked  will  be  pronounced  (Dan. 
xii.  2).  But  righteous  Israel,  acquitted  and  inspired  with  ne\v 
vigour,  will  conquer  all  the  nations  that  remain,  and  establish  a 
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world-empire,  which  will  endure  for  ever.  And,  lest  the  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  the  past,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
Israel's  glory,  should  lose  their  reward,  they  will  be  restored  to 
life  and  will  reign  with  their  countrymen. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  the  official  religion  recognises  the 
reality  of  existence  in  the  world  of  shadows.     It  visits  Sheol,  as 
it  were,  in  order  to  select  the  noblest  of  the  shades  Correspond- 
for  a  renewed  and  glorified  life.     But  it  does   more  £st°^_8 
than  this.     Incidentally  it  alters  the  constitution  of  ception  of 
Sheol.     Adopting  a  principle  of  the  Greek  mysteries,  Sheol. 
never  before  accepted,  it  regards  the  underworld  as  a  sphere, 
not  only  of  real  existence,  but  also  of  moral  retribution.     The 
book  of  Enoch  divides  the  souls  of  the  dead   into  four  classes, 
two    of    which    are     righteous     and    two     are     wicked.        The 
righteous  are  released  on  the  day  of  judgment,  and   return  to 
the  joys  of  earthly  life.     One  class  of  the  wicked  arc  condemned 
to  remain  in  their  gloomy  torpor  for  ever.     But  the  worst  sinners 
are  endowed  again  with  material  bodies,  in  order  that  they  may 
endure   a    more   perfect    punishment.      Instead   of  drowsing  in 
Sheol  they  will  suffer  exquisite  bodily  tortures  in  Gehenna. 

The    imperfections    of   such    a    scheme    are  too  obvious   to 
require    discussion.      It    makes     but    a    crude    classification    of 
human  souls  ;  it  administers  very  rough  justice  even  importance 
among  the  favoured  race  ;  and  it  fails  to  tell  us  what  of  their 
will  become  of  good  men  when  their  long  life  in  the  attemPt- 
Messianic  kingdom  reaches  its  appointed  end.     Yet  the  scheme 
has  a  real  value.     It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  Jewish 
thought.      It  is  the  first  orderly  attempt  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  a  new  age  ;  the  first  formula  which  helped  the  Jews  to  recon 
cile  the  claims  of  personality  with  the  power  and  the  justice  of 
God.     Though  it  could  not  lead  men  far,  it  gave  direction  to  a 
great  spiritual  movement. 

The  endeavour  to  picture  a  literal  kingdom  of  God  upon  the 
earth  ;  to  imagine  Jehovah  dwelling  among  men  who  continued 
their  human  life,  however  much  purified,  could  not  Further  de 
but  raise  a  mist  of  insoluble  problems.     So,  before  velopments. 
long,  the  picture  drawn  in  Daniel  and  Enoch  faded  from  men's 
eyes.     But  its  brief  appearance  had  not  been  in  vain.     It  had 
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roused  men  to  look  earnestly  for  some  better  assurance,  some 
clearer  conception,  some  larger  hope.  Early  in  the  first  century 
before  Christ  these  were  found  united  in  a  vision  of  a  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  whose  blessed  inhabitants  were  to  be  freed  from  the 
conditions  of  mortality.  This  change  involved  others.  The 
expected  Messianic  kingdom,  no  longer  the  goal  of  history  but 
a  stage,  was  now  presented  as  a  temporary  and  partial  reign  of 
earthly  righteousness,  which  must  precede  instead  of  following 
the  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  In  the  place  of  the  old  sin- 
stained  world  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  must  be  created, 
in  which  righteous  Israel  might  enjoy  their  eternal  bliss.  Sheol 
also  suffered  a  change,  and  became  a  place  of  unending  torment 
where  the  sinners  of  Israel  and  all  the  millions  of  the  Gentiles 
were  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  sins  or  of  their  ignorances. 

This  teaching,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the 
age,  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  By  the  middle  of  the  first 
General  century  before  Christ,  it  has  found  a  place  in  the 

acceptance  hymns  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  psalms  of 
of  the  belief.  Solomon,  which  were  then  composed,  we  find  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked  have  become  commonplaces  of  religious  reflexion. 
No  less  than  four  of  these  psalms  conclude  with  words  to  this 
effect : 

"Sinners  shall  perish  for  ever  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  assize. 
When  God  visits  the  earth  with  His  judgment. 
Tint  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  mercy  therein, 
And  shall  live  in  the  mercy  of  their  God  ; 
And  sinners  shall  perish  for  eternity." 

Yet  another  consequence  follows  from  the  changed  outlook. 
The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  being  so  different  from  the 
The  spiritual  old,  are  no  place  for  the  human  body  of  flesh  and 
body,  blood,  of  appetites  and  growth  and  decay.  The 

resurrection,  therefore,  is  no  longer  conceived  as  a  restoration  of 
the  earthly  frame,  but  either  as  a  revival  of  the  pure  spirit  after 
the  torpor  of  Sheol,  or  as  its  investment  with  what  St.  Paul, 
following  an  earlier  writer,  calls  a  "  spiritual  body."  The  exact 
meaning  of  this  difficult  phrase  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
define.  Indeed  the  use  of  terms  which  involve  a  contradiction 
implies  that  the  object  is  not  clearly  conceived.  We  cannot 
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wonder,  therefore,  if  different  readers  have  understood  the 
''spiritual  body"  to  mean  things  as  different  as  an  Homeric 
ghost  is  from  an  immaterial  personality.  However  that  may 
be,  men  who  used  such  language  had  plainly  renounced  the 
idea  that  the  natural  body  must  be  reconstituted  before  the  man 
can  enjoy  a  true  existence.  They  had  thus  taken  a  long  step 
towards  the  belief,  which  was  current  in  the  age  of  our  Lord, 
that  every  soul  of  man  is  judged  immediately  after  his  death,  and 
at  once  either  committed  to  the  peace  of  Abraham's  bosom  or 
condemned  to  the  torments  of  hell. 

That  this  doctrine  was  current  we  are  assured  by  our  Lord's 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  which  takes  its  truth  for  granted. 
Yet   we   should   be   wrong    to   assume    that   it  was  Alexandrian 
dominant.     It  arose  and  took  shape,  not  in  Pales-  jews  incline 
tine,  but  in   Alexandria,   where  Jewish   and  Greek  to  G™& 
thought  met  and  mingled.     The  Book  of  Wisdom, 
in  which  it  first  appears,  and  the  voluminous  writings  of  Philo. 
sho\v  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  especially  of  Plato. 
Vague  and  variable  as  their  systems  are,  Philo  and  the  author 
of  Wisdom  agree  in  three  main   principles.     The  soul,  in  their 
view,  is   eternal.     It  existed   before  entering  the  body,  and   it 
persists  after  the  body  has  perished.      Matter  being  essentially 
evil,  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body.     On  leaving  the  body, 
the  soul  receives  its  final  award  of  bliss  or  misery,  which  will 
endure  for  ever.     To  quote  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  : 

"  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
And  no  torment  shall  touch  them." 
But  the  wicked  "  shall  have  no  hope, 
Nor  in  the  day  of  decision  shall  they  have  consolation." 

Great  as  was  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  thought  upon  all 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  in  Palestine  it  was  an  exotic.     We 
cannot   assume  that    the    teaching  of  the    Book  of  Questions 
Wisdom    was    generally  accepted  by  the  Pharisees  unsettled 
who  confronted  Jesus  or  St.  Paul.     On  the  contrary,  at  the  Chris- 
trie    Jewish    and    Christian    literatures    of  the    first 
century  both    contain    evidence  that  the  minds  of  Palestinian 
Jews    were    divided  between  all  the  various  beliefs  which  had 
prevailed    in    the    two    previous  centuries.     By    combining  the 
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indications  which  they  offer,  we  can  infer  with  tolerable  certainty 
what  were  the  main  questions  which  agitated  the  generation  of 
the  Apostles.  First  of  all,  was  there  any  life  beyond  the  grave  ? 
The  conservative  Sadducees  denied  it  :  the  Pharisees  affirmed 
it.  But  not  all  in  the  same  sense,  for  different  schools  of 
thought  were  at  issue  upon  several  grave  questions. 

1.  Is  the  resurrection  material  or  spiritual? 

2.  Is  it  the  privilege  of  some,  or  the  inalienable  right  of  all  ? 

3.  At    what  point  of  time  is  a  man's  destiny  determined  ? 
Is  judgment  pronounced  upon  each  one  separately  at  the  hour 
of  death  or  upon  all  together  at  a  general  assize  ? 

4.  What,  again,  is  the  condition  of  souls  in  Sheol  ?  Is  Sheol 
a  purgatory,  where  they  may  be  cleansed  of  sin  ?     Is  it  a  mere 
antechamber  to  the  judgment  ?   Or  is  it  a  place  of  punishment 
for  those  upon  whom  judgment  has  been  pronounced  ? 

5.  What,  lastly,  is   the   condition  of  those  who  are  counted 
worthy   of   the    resurrection    of  the  just  ?    Are  their  joys  of  a 
material  or  of  a  spiritual  kind  ?    Is  the  life  isolated,  or  are  they 
bound    together    in   a  community  ?     Is  its  duration  limited  or 
everlasting  ? 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  questions  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  Jews  were  in  sore  need  of  a  new  revelation.  Two 
The  urgency  centuries  of  eager  debate  and  lively  hopes,  based 
of  the  need  for  upon  the  dawning  faith  in  a  future  life,  had  exercised 
Knowledge.  their  minds,  had  inspired  their  conduct,  but  had  not 
brought  them  to  any  certainty.  Upon  the  question  which  most 
affects  the  value  of  human  life  they  were  still  a  prey  to  many 
doubts.  Even  the  most  assured  must,  in  view  of  so  many  un 
certainties,  ask  often  whether  life  was  worth  living.  Nor  were 
the  Jews  worse  off  than  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  faith  of  all 
mankind  was  faint.  Here  was  indeed  a  dignus  vindice  nodus. 
Never  did  mankind  crave  more  earnestly  for  some  prophetic 
word  or  some  illuminating  deed,  such  as  had  in  former  ages  of 
crisis  lifted  them  to  a  higher  level  of  hope  and  vision.  The 
heart  of  man  yearned  to  know  two  things — Is  there  a  life  after 
death  ?  And  :  What  is  the  nature  of  that  life  ?  Obviously 
these  two  questions  differ  in  the  degree  of  their  importance. 
The  question  of  fact  is  vital :  the  question  of  definition,  is 
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secondary.  In  the  revelation  which  was  given  there  is  a 
corresponding  distinction.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  fact 
is  given  in  the  form  of  fact.  The  answer  to  the  demand  for 
definition  is  partial,  gradual,  inferential. 

First  came  the  fact :    the    greatest  fact    in  human  history. 
What  though  the  central  fact  has  been  obscured  by  legendary 
additions  ?     Reason  looks  through  the    legends    to  The  resur- 
the  reality,  refusing  to  believe  that  a  dream  changed  Action  of 
the    face    of  the    world.       For    without  the    words  ^Mence  of 
"  Christ    is    risen  "    the    preaching    of  the    apostles  the  fact, 
would  have  been  in  vain.     Without  his  faith  in  the  risen  Christ, 
Saul  of  Tarsus  would  never  have  become  Paul  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  has  many  aspects.  Here  we  are 
to  consider  it  only  as  the  guarantee  of  a  resurrection  for  man 
kind.  "  Christ  is  risen,"  wrote  St.  Paul,  "  the  firstfruits  of  them 
that  slept."  And  Paul's  disciples  in  every  generation  have  seen 
in  the  rising  of  one  man  the  assurance  that  resurrection  is 
possible  for  all.  That  assurance,  and  that  alone,  sets  a  seal 
upon  the  claims  of  human  personality.  That  alone  can  lay  to 
rest  the  obstinate  questionings  which,  through  long  ages,  have 
challenged  the  justice  of  the  Creator.  That  alone  can  satisfy 
the  dateless  yearning  of  the  whole  creation,  which  "  waiteth  "  (St. 
Paul  tells  us;  "  for  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God."  For  if  man 
has  no  share  in  eternal  life,  then  God  has  no  sons,  but  only  slaves. 
The  second  great  question — What  is  the  nature  of  the  life 
to  come  ? — does  not  receive  a  categorical  answer  in  the  early 
Christian  records.  For  such  an  answer  we  naturally  Nature  of  the 
look  first  of  all  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  report  future  life  - 

so  many  of  our  Lord's  own  sayings.    But  the  earliest  The  syn°Ptlc 

gospels  give 
of  these  was  not  written  till  nearly  forty  years  after  an  uncertain 

the  events  to  which  it  refers  ;  and  the  narrative  sound, 
contains  a  hundred  indications  that  the  tradition  has  been 
coloured  by  the  minds  through  which  it  has  passed.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  surprised  if  Jesus  is  represented  by  the  Synoptic 
writers  as  giving  countenance  now  to  one  and  now  to  another  of 
the  eschatological  doctrines  which  were  current  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Apostolic  acre. 

I  o 
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When  we  ask  :  Is  there  a  resurrection  for  all  or  only  for 
some  ?  the  answer  is  not  clear.  St.  Matthew's  description  of 
the  judgment l  ascribes  an  equal  immortality  to  all  men. 
Yet  when  Jesus  answers  the  Sadducees'  challenge  about  the 
resurrection, 2  He  seems  to  imply  that  only  the  righteous  enjoy 
a  complete  existence  in  the  future.  And  yet  again  He  warns 
His  disciples  not  to  fear  "  them  that  kill  the  body  ;  but  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell."  ' 

If  we  ask  further  :  With  what  sort  of  body  do  they  rise  ?  we 
hear  an  uncertain  sound.  Eor  while  some  passages  4  refer  to 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  a  saying  which 
is  reported  by  all  the  Synoptic  writers  describes  the  life  as  free 
from  marital  appetites — "In  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  angels  in  heaven."  5 

Once  more,  if  we  ask  when  the  soul  is  judged,  the  reply  is 
twofold.  Eor  while  there  are  many  references  to  a  general 
Messianic  assize,  according  to  Jewish  expectation,  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus  represents  the  final  judgment  as  having 
followed  immediately  upon  death. 

Lastly,  if  we  ask  whether  the  condemnation  of  sinners  is 
final  and  hopeless,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty.  Eor  while  some  (; 
passages  mention  eternal  punishment,  there  are  three  at  least 
which  allow  the  possibility  of  escape  from  it.7  And  the  saying 
just  quoted,  about  the  destruction  of  body  and  soul,  may 
plausibly  be  interpreted  to  mean,  not  endless  torture,  but 
annihilation. 

If  the  varying  tradition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  leaves  us 
in  doubt  how  far  our  Lord,  in  speaking  of  the  unseen  world, 
Va  ueness  actually  accommodated  His  language  to  the  current 
of  the  non-  beliefs,  and  how  far  His  teaching  has  been  translated 
Pauline  into  the  phraseology  of  the  age,  yet  it  makes  one 

thing  certain.  In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  first 
century  the  Church  had  not  yet  formulated  its  doctrine  of  the 
future  life.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  equally  from  the 

1  Matt.  xxv.  41.  '-'  Mail.  xxii.  30. 

u  Matt.  x.  28.  4  Luke  xxii.  30,  etc. 

5  Matt.  xxii.  30.  6  e.g.  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

7  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  Matt.  xii.  32,  v.  26. 
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distinctively  Judaic  writings  in  the  New  Testament — the  epistles 
of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  For  while  they  all  exhibit  the  new  fervour  of  faith 
in  immortality  which  marks  the  Christian,  they  describe  it  under 
various  forms  which  are  all  derived  from  Jewish  tradition. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  an  explicit  account  of  the 
Lord's  teaching  ?     There   are   two    reasons   for   turning   to   St. 
Paul's  epistles.       In    the    first    place,    they    are  the  Teaching  of 
earliest  of  all  the  Christian  documents.     And,  in  the  st-  Paul- 
second  place,  his  claim  to  possess  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  one 
which  the  Church  has  rarely  disputed.     If  any  man  can  show 
us  the  Master's  mind,  surely  it  is  the  greatest  of  the  apostles. 

What  revelation  has  St.  Paul  to  offer  us  ?  Not  a  system  of 
doctrine,  but  an  inspiring  process  of  conception.  In  the  earliest 
of  his  epistles — those  written  to  the  Thessalonians — he  closely 
follows  the  book  of  Enoch,  only  putting  the  Christians  in  the 
place  of  the  pious  Jews.  Very  shortly,  he  writes,  they  shall 
enjoy  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  enter  upon  an  endless 
reign  with  the  Lord,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  are  doomed  to 
eternal  destruction.  A  few  years  later  the  four  great  epistles 
allow  us  to  see  his  thought  moving  from  this  material  and 
exclusive  conception  towards  one  which  is  universalistic  and 
spiritual. 

When  he  wrote  the  last  epistles — those  to  the  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  Ephesians— the  transition  was  complete.  Not 
in  a  direct  statement,  but  by  allusion  and  implication,  he 
teaches  a  doctrine  of  universal  hope.  All  things  are  to  be  at 
last  summed  up  in  Christ.  Pie  is  to  be  all  in  all,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  permanence  of  evil.  All  that  is  good,  all  that 
is  capable  of  purification,  will  find  a  place  in  His  eternal 
kingdom  ;  while  the  rest  will  cease  to  exist.  So  Christ  will  be 
all  in  all.  And  this  great  "  all  "  is  spiritual  Years  ago  he  had 
felt  that  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Now  all  that  is  material  seems  to  pass  away  from  his  very 
thought,  and  he  sees  only  that  which  is  eternal,  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  as  a  continuation  of  this  Pauline  movement  that  we  must 
read  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  St.  John.  There  we  find  St. 
Paul's  mystical  intuitions  and  aspirations  taking  shape  as 
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dogma,  offering  a  clearer  vision  to  the  eye  of  faith,  but  darken 
ing  the  future  for  all  else  with  a  cloud  of  annihilation. 

We  must  recognise,  then,  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  the 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  assumed  various  forms  intermediate 
What  con-  between  the  crude  materialism  of  the  Apocalypse 
elusion  may  and  the  mystical  spirituality  of  the  Ephesian 
epistle.  Can  we,  dare  we,  attempt  to  get  behind 
these  forms  to  the  essence  of  the  revelation  which  our  Lord 
gave  to  His  apostles  ?  If  we  dare  to  do  so,  it  can  only  be 
because  we  expect  to  find  the  same  method  here  as  in  the  rest 
of  His  teaching.  He  did  not  give  rules  or  formulas,  but 
principles  ;  and,  with  those  principles,  an  impulse  to  develop 
them  in  each  new  sphere  of  life.  Surely  that,  we  may 
reverently  say,  is  what  gives  to  His  teaching  an  endless  vitality. 
Now7  it  does  appear  possible,  under  all  the  varieties  of  deduc 
tion,  to  recognise  four  original  principles  : — 

Personality  is  normally,  if  not  universally,  permanent. 

Life  in  the  other  world  is  continuous  with  life  on  earth,  and 
is  determined  with  reference  to  it. 

The  resurrection  does  not  mean  the  reconstruction  of  the 
material  body,  but  a  fresh  equipment  of  the  soul  with  all  such 
faculties  as  are  needed  for  a  complete  personal  existence. 

The  life  of  the  future  is  not  an  absorption  of  the  soul  in  the 
divine,  nor  a  merely  individual  existence,  but  a  true  kingdom  of 
God,  a  social  existence  rich  in  affections  and  activities. 

These  principles  underlie  and  explain  the  varying  reports 
of  our  Lord's  own  sayings,  and  the  different  formulas  of 
Immortality  New  Testament  writers.  Draped  in  circumstances 

variously  according  to  each  man's  power  of  conception, 
conceived  in  -11 

the  Christian    tne7  are  presented  in  various  guise  ;    but  themselves 

Church.  remain  unchanged.     More  than  that,  they  are  living 

principles,  germs  of  truth  which  in  the  soul  of  a  prophet  like  St. 
Paul,  or  of  a  noble  generation,  may  expand  and  develop. 
Only,  in  spiritual  as  in  material  growth,  the  soil  must  partly 
determine  the  form  of  that  which  crrovvs  therein.  Whether  it  is 

o 

in  the  mind  of  an  individual  or  in  the  long  tradition  of  a  church 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ  causes  these  principles  to  germinate,  the 
form  in  which  they  grow  is  never  abstract  truth,  but  truth 
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conditioned  by  the  nature  of  man.  That  is  why  different 
centuries,  and  different  classes  of  men  in  the  same  century,  have 
understood  the  Christian  revelation  in  such  different  ways. 

Not  only  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  future  life  has  been  conceived  under 
many  and  even  under  conflicting  forms.  For  each  generation 
has  seen  the  truths  of  eternity  through  the  coloured  glasses  of 
current  science  and  current  metaphysics,  and  each  individual 
has  his  vision  blurred  by  ignorance  or  distorted  by  passion.  So 
the  views  which  successive  generations,  or  even  contemporary 
churches,  have  held  about  the  unseen  world  are  almost  as 
various  as  the  shifting  images  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Yet  as  all 
the  images  of  the  kaleidoscope  are  the  product  of  the  same 
light  shining  through  the  same  substances,  so  the  changing 
conceptions  of  men  may  be  a  tribute  to  the  unchanging  truth  of 
God. 

All  the  contrasted  pictures  of  the  world  beyond,  in  the  whole 
range  of  their  difference,  from  the  materialism  of  popular  hymns 
like  'Jerusalem  the  Golden'  to  the  poetic  purity  of  The  under. 
the  Rose  in  Dante's  'Paradise,'  are  so  many  proofs  lying  unity 
that  the  Christian  faith  in  immortality  makes  an  ap 
peal  to  every  class  of  human  mind.  It  prompts  each  one,  dull 
or  brilliant,  sensuous  or  spiritual,  to  conceive  and  picture  an  ideal 
of  life  above  its  o\vn  experience.  And  that  is  the  essence  of 
revelation.  Not  to  give  answers  to  all  questions,  not  to  offer  a 
complete  system  of  thought,  but  to  lift  each  man  and  each 
generation  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane,  where  by  degrees  they 
may  gain  a  wider  and  a  truer  vision.  That  is  what  faith  in  the 
resurrection  has  done  for  the  Church  in  every  age.  When  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians:  "Christ  is  risen,  the  firstfruits 
of  them  that  slept,"  and  again  :  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body/'  he  was  proclaiming  a  new  era,  in  which 
human  life  was  to  acquire  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  value.  For 
never  since  then  has  there  been  a  generation  in  whose  hearts 
that  wonderful  hymn  did  not  find  an  echo.  Never  since  then 
have  any  doubts  or  disputes  or  confusions  of  thought  about  the 
future  life  been  of  any  account  in  comparison  with  the  central 
faith  which  belongs  to  all.  The  faith  in  immortality,  which 
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the  ancient  world  so  painfully  acquired,  so  faintly  held,  and  so 
grossly  misconceived,  has  for  the  modern  world  been  ever 
guaranteed,  moralised,  and  glorified,  by  the  words  of  our  Lord 
in  His  life,  by  the  manifestation  of  His  presence  after  death, 
and  by  the  continuous  impulse  of  His  spirit  in  each  new 
generation  of  Christian  men. 


LECTURE   VI 
SIN— ITS    NATURE 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law. — i  John  iii.  4. 
Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.— Romans  xiii.  10. 

THE   problems  of  providence  and  personality  (which  we  have 
been  considering)  plainly  turn  upon  sin  as  their  pivot.     Without 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  as     Ig  there  a 
known  to  the  higher  religions,  would  be  almost  devoid     Christian 
of  meaning.     The  dread  image  of  sin,  we  may  almost     ^rine  of 
say,  dominates  the  whole  field  of  religious  thought 
and  emotion.     We  trace  its  shadow  in  the  Egyptian  book  of  the 
Dead,  and  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalms,  which  date  from 
a  time   three  thousand  years  before  Israel  was  a  nation.     We 
see  it  reflected  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  whether  in  narrative, 
or  prophecy,  or  meditation.     We  feel  its  powers  pervading  the 
whole  atmosphere   of  the   Christian   Church,   from  the  earliest 
age  to  the  latest.      Upon  no  subject  have  the  minds  of  Christian 
men  been    so  steadily  and  so  earnestly  concentrated.     In  the 
doctrine    of   sin— its  nature,  its  cause,  its  consequence  and  its 
cure— Christian    saints    and    scholars,    philosophers    and     phil 
anthropists,  meet  as  upon  common  ground.     Upon  no  subject, 
therefore,    should   we    naturally    look    to    find    more    complete 
agreement.     Yet,  whether  we  contrast  the  formulas  of  different 
ages   and  churches,  or  compare  the  treatises  which  issue  from 
various  members  of  a  single  church,  or  even  examine  the  writ 
ings   of   the    same    individual    theologian,    we    commonly    find 
opinions  so  widely  different  as  to  suggest  the  question  whether, 
after  all,  there  is  a  Christian  doctrine  of  sin. 

Until  some  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  formal 
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unity,  since  all  Christian  churches  professedly  submitted  to  the 
The  failure  authority  of  St.  Augustine.  Such  unity  was  indeed 
of  the  Augus-  somewhat  illusory  ;  for  Augustine's  versatile  genius 
tinian  theory.  cnjoyed  a  fun  measure  of  the  power  which  genius 
claims  to  hold  inconsistent  opinions.  Under  the  shelter  of  his 
great  name  men  could  meet,  whose  views  were  as  diverse  as  the 
Tridentine  decrees,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin,  and  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church.  But  that  is  no 
longer  possible,  for  the  foundation  upon  which  Augustine's 
variegated  system  was  built  has  been  undermined.  The  science 
and  history,  the  philosophy  and  the  morality  of  our  generation, 
have  united  in  relegating  the  history  of  Adam's  fall  to  the 
region  of  poetry.  Never  again  can  any  serious  theologian  base 
conclusions  upon  any  version  of  the  Semitic  legend  of  the  fall. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  Pope  hurls  anathemas  at  all  who  question 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  their 
literal  accuracy.  No  breath  of  anathema  can  blow  back  the 
rising  tide  of  international  reason.  However  unwilling  official 
Romanism  may  be  to  admit  the  new  truths,  the  mass  of  thinking 
Roman  catholics  have  already  absorbed  them.  And  there  is  no 
Protestant  community  of  any  importance  whose  leaders  have 
not  accepted  certain  results  of  modern  investigation. 

The  situation  which  has  thus  been  created  is  full  of  difficult}'. 
While  writers  and  preachers  of  all  denominations  are  seeking, 
The  need  of  individually  or  in  groups,  for  a  new  basis  upon 
fresh  inquiry.  which  to  rest  what  they  feel  to  be  the  undeniable 
facts  of  human  sinfulness,  each  community  as  a  whole  retains 
its  old  formulas,  which  were  drawn  up  when  Augustinian 
theories  were  dominant.  The  Church  of  England  is  no  better 
oft"  than  the  rest,  for  her  ninth  article  involves  all  the  main 
elements  of  the  antiquated  ecclesiastical  dogma.  What  can 
she  clo  ?  She  cannot  long  leave  the  conception  of  sin,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  air,  unrelated  to  the  facts  of  history  and  of  the 
human  consciousness.  But  before  the  Church  can  take  a 
decided  step,  some  of  her  sons  must  labour  to  prepare  the  path 
for  her.  Perhaps  not  the  least  useful  preparation  will  be  an 
attempt,  such  as  many  German  theologians  have  already  made, 
to  re-examine  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  lieht  of  modern 
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scholarship,  and  to  restate  the  history  of  its  various  phases. 
That  I  should  make  such  an  attempt,  though  on  a  very  humble 
scale,  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the  plan  of  these  lectures.  I  am 
bound  to  face  the  question  whether  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  sin  so  far  completes  and  supplements  the  teaching  of  prophet 
and  psalmist,  historian  and  lawgiver,  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying 
that  here  too  "  Christ  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law." 

The  subject  is  so  large  and  difficult  that  it  might  well 
occupy  a  whole  treatise  ;  and  the  simplest  inquiry  must  be 
divided  into  several  branches.  In  subsequent  lectures  I  propose 
to  discuss  various  conceptions  of  the  cause,  the  consequences,  and 
the  remedies  for  sin.  For  the  present  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
how  the  question  "  What  is  a  sin  ?  "  was  answered  in  different 
ages,  and  how  the  answers  are  connected  with  each  other. 
This  will  involve  considering  not  merely  what  acts  were,  from 
time  to  time,  accounted  sinful,  but  also  how  the)'  were  classified, 
and  how  they  were,  or  might  have  been,  collected  under  a 
common  definition. 

1. 

The  traditional  belief,  that  the   Israelites  excelled   all   other 
nations  of  antiquity  in  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  their  conscious 
ness  of  sin,  is   partly  clue  to  the   inveterate  habit  of  potions  corn- 
reading    Christian    sentiment  into   the   language   of  mon  to  all 

early  prophets  and   psalmists,  whose  original  mean-  a&es  m  tjie 
*   J  Old  Testa- 

ing    was    much    simpler.       Yet,    after    making    the  ment : 

necessary  deductions,  we  may  still  affirm  that  the  (<"/)  What 
Israelites,  all  through  their  history,  regarded  sin 
with  pre-eminent  seriousness,  and  from  a  distinctive  point  of 
view.  Whereas  Greeks  and  Romans  thought  of  sin  mainly  as  a 
breach  of  universal  moral  law,  the  Hebrews  like  other  Semitic 
nations  accounted  it  first  of  all  a  personal  offence  against  their 
God.  In  that  respect  the  tone  of  the  Hebrew  psalm  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Babylonian.  But  in  another  respect 
the  two  peoples  differed  widely.  According  to  Babylonian  or 
Egyptian  ideas,  sin  is  offensive  to  the  gods  because  it  con 
tradicts  a  principle  which  is  binding  on  all  humanity.  The 
Israelite  rarely  thinks  of  humanity,  but  mainly  of  the  customs 
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of  his  own  people.  Jehovah's  wrath  is  directed  against  any 
man  who  sets  at  naught  the  national  tradition  of  conduct. 
Such  is  the  idea  which  lies  behind  the  linguistic  usao-e.  The 

o  Z> 

regular  Hebrew  term  for  sin  means  error,  or  missing  the  mark. 
What  the  mark  is  need  not  be  expressed  ;  for  no  Hebrew  had 
any  doubt  that  it  was  the  national  tradition  ;  and  no  stronger 
condemnation  for  any  act  can  be  found  than  the  words  :  "  It 
hath  never  been  so  done  in  Israel." 

Tradition  cannot  be  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  and  it  may  be  forgotten  by  the  community.  How, 
(l>)  How  is  then,  was  an  Israelite  to  know  that  he  had  sinned  ? 
sinrecog-  In  a  late  age,  long  after  the  exile,  a  few  of  the 
Psalmists  represent  men  as  feeling  the  reproach  of 
conscience.  Natural  as  that  seems  to  our  Christian  way  of 
thinking,  it  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a 
rule  the  offender  becomes  aware  of  his  fault  only  through  its 
consequences.  "  The  Hebrew  idea  of  sin,"  writes  Robertson 
Smith,  "in  its  earlier  stages,  includes  any  act  that  puts  a  man  in 
the  wrong  with  those  who  have  power  to  make  him  rue  it."  If 
God  sends  evil  upon  an  Israelite — such  as  sickness,  defeat,  or 
loss — he  concludes  that  he  must  have  done  some  wrong.  When 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua  were  foiled  in  their  attack  upon  Ai,1 
the  cause  is  found  to  be  Achan's  breach  of  the  vow  to  destroy 
all  the  wealth  of  Jericho.  When  the  people  were  afflicted  by  a 
three  years'  famine,2  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  learned 
that  this  was  a  punishment  for  Saul's  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Gibeonites.  There  are,  indeed,  instances  to  the  contrary. 
After  numbering  the  people,  David's  heart  smote  him  without 
waiting  for  an  external  sign.  Though  the  Hebrew's  had  no 
word  for  conscience,  they  sometimes  felt  its  reproofs.  Who  can 
doubt  that  it  was  so  ?  Yet  their  conscience  was  rarely  active, 
and  the  normal  order  of  events  is  first  punishment,  then 
inquiry  what  offence  has  been  committed,  lastly  confession  and 
atonement. 

A  typical  example  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  thirty-second 
psalm.  The  writer,  we  learn,  had  felt  the  hand  of  God  upon 
him,  but  refused  to  admit  that  he  must  have  offended.  Heavier 

1  Josh,  vii.  II.  -2  Sam.  xxi.  I. 
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and  heavier  grew  his  sickness,  till  at  last  he  acknowledged  him 
self  a  sinner.  Thereupon  he  felt  an  instant  relief,  and  knew 
himself  to  be  forgiven.  His  words  "Blessed  is  he  whose  trans 
gression  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered,"  though  written 
long  after  the  exile,  would  be  equally  fitting  in  the  mouth  of 
Joshua  when  Achan's  offence  was  discovered  and  punished, 
or  of  David  when  he  had  sacrificed  the  seven  sons  of  Saul,  and 
the  famine  had  ceased.  Erom  the  earliest  age  of  Israel  to  the 
day  when  men  asked :  "  Who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? "  the  same  principle  is 
recognised,  that  suffering  is  a  proof  of  guilt.  When,  therefore, 
we  inquire  what  acts  were  held  to  be  sins  by  this  or  that  genera 
tion,  we  must  begin  by  asking  what  acts  are  recorded  as  having 
been  followed  by  some  form  of  divine  judgment.  By  classify 
ing  these,  and  by  using  such  hints  as  are  given  in  law  or  prayer 
or  prophecy,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  an  approximate  definition 
of  sin  for  each  main  period  of  Israelite  history. 

2. 

Ignorance  compels  us  to  make  the  first  period  a  very  long 
one,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  D.C. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  all  through  Conception 
the  interval  between  Moses  and  Elijah  the  mind  of  Of  sin  in 
Israel  remained  stationary.  But  the  records  are 
scanty,  and  they  plainly  did  not  assume  their  present 
form  till  the  ninth  or  perhaps  the  eighth  century.  Whether  we 
read  the  early  parts  of  Genesis  or  Judges,  Samuel  or  Kings,  we 
are  seeing  the  events  through  the  glasses  of  Elijah's  age.  Here 
and  there  some  primitive  incident  stands  out,  like  a  harder  rock 
in  a  sand-swept  plain,  and  bears  witness  to  a  stage  of  thought 
which  had  almost  been  forgotten  :  but  for  the  most  part  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  reproduce  the  conceptions  of  any  time  before 
Samuel. 

The    Israelites    in    all    ages   made    an   illogical  but  natural 
distinction,  like  that  of  our  catechism,  between  sins  against  God 
and  sins  against  men.      We  shall  find  it  convenient  sins  against 
to    follow    them,    though     not    forgetting    that    the  God- 
distinction  is  artificial.     Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  offence 
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against  God  in  this  period  is  the  touching  of  things  which  are 
—to  use  a  modern  phrase — taboo.  Achan  forfeits  his  life  by 
appropriating  part  of  the  spoil  which  was  devoted  to  Jehovah  ; 
Uzzah  dies  on  the  instant  when  he  touches  the  ark  ;  the  whole 
people  are  warned  against  approaching  too  near  to  Mount 
Sinai.  Disobedience  to  an  oracle  causes  the  defeat  of  Israel  at 
llormah  ;  murmuring  against  God  cost  the  lives  of  many  in  the 
wilderness ;  rebellion  against  the  divinely  appointed  leader 
opens  the  earth  to  swallow  up  Korah  and  his  companions. 
Above  all,  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  upon  the  soil  of  Palestine 
is  punished  often  under  the  Judges  and  most  strikingly  by 
Elijah. 

Among  offences  against  men  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
refusal  to  serve  in  war.  Deborah  the  prophetess  denounces 
Sins  against  God's  judgment  upon  the  tribes  which  held  back 
inan>  when  Barak  led  the  way  ;  and  Saul  threatened  ruin 

to  all  who  would  not  help  to  rescue  Jabesh-Gilead.  The  per 
version  of  justice  is  punished  in  the  case  of  David  ;  adultery  in 
the  case  of  Abimelech  the  Canaanite.  Murder  and  theft  are 
forbidden  in  the  Decalogue,  but  not  always  punished  in  fact. 
The  unnatural  lust  of  Amnon  and  the  men  of  Gibeah  is  con 
demned  as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Israel.  The  greed  and 
inhospitality  of  Nabal  are  treated  as  a  reason  for  killing  him. 

At  the  same  time  some  acts,  which  later  ages  regard  as  sin 
against  God  or  man,  meet  with  neither  punishment  nor  rebuke. 
Notable  Divination  is  a  recognised  means  of  learning  God's 

omissions.  wiu  •  images,  not  only  of  Jehovah  but  also  of  the 
family  gods — the  teraphim — are  universally  worshipped.  Lying 
is  held  innocent  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  others  ;  the  frauds 
of  Jacob  arc  divinely  rewarded  ;  and  the  most  horrible  outrages 
against  men  of  other  tribes  arc  treated  as  matters  of  course. 

Surveying  these  lists,  which  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  we 
seem  to  recognise  three  underlying  principles.  First,  it  is 
Definition  onty  actions  that  count.  Intention  goes  for  nothing  ; 
and  dassifi-  words  are  mere  breath  ;  ignorance  is  no  excuse. 
Secondly,  moral  relations  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  kinship.  An  Israelite  cannot  sin  against  a  foreigner  ; 
nor  again  can  a  foreigner  sin  against  Jehovah,  but  only  against 
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the  god  of  his  own  tribe.  Thirdly,  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
does  not  visit  acts  which  are  not  breaches  of  his  people's  cus 
toms.  He  is  not  understood  to  disapprove  of  many  things 
which  later  ages  condemned.  For  this  period,  then,  we  may 
roughly  define  sin  as  an  act  which  involves  either  disobedience 
to  Jehovah's  oracle,  or  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  or  a  breach 
of  such  moral  rules  as  the  people  recognise.  If  we  ask  further 
which  sins  are  regarded  as  the  worst,  the  answer  is  plain.  Sins 
against  morality  are  not  punished  either  so  surely  or  so 
severely  as  even  accidental  infringements  of  ritual  observance.1 

A  conception   of    sin    so  purely  tribal  could  only  maintain 
itself  while  the  people  were  almost  isolated.     So  soon   as  Israel 
came  into  relations  of  trade  or  alliance  with  neigh-  TMs  concep. 
bouring    peoples,   questions  of  conduct  must    arise  tion  not 
which  could  not  be  determined  upon  such   a  prin-  adequate  for 
ciple.     Even   in  the  time  of  Ahab  we  can   see  the 
primitive  conception  breaking   down.     The  growth  of  city  life 
and  of  a  wealthy  class  raised  new  problems  within  the  state  ; 
and  contact  with  foreign  nations,  together  with  the  belief  that 
Jehovah's   power    extended    beyond    the    bounds    of    Palestine, 
rendered  the  old  tribal  standards  of  duty  obsolete.     For  example, 
when   Ahab   had   defeated   the   King   of  Damascus,  a   prophet 
following  tradition  would  have  had  him  wreak  his  vengeance  to 
the   uttermost  ;    but    the   king    treated   his    fallen    enemy   with 
chivalrous  humanity.     A  century  later  the  prophet  Amos  had 
advanced  so  far  outside  the  old  circle  of  thought  that  he  pro 
nounced  Jehovah's  curse   upon   Damascus   and   Tyre   for  their 
atrocities  in  war  with  other  nations. 


3. 

In   the   first  half  of  the  eighth   century,  a  period  of  unex 
ampled   prosperity   for    Israel    and    Judah,    the    new    problems 

1  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  this  classification  by  the  rules  of  sacrifice.  The 
earlier  law,  at  any  rate,  did  not  admit  of  sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  murder  or  theft 
or  adultery.  The  reason  of  this  is  not,  as  a  later  age  believed,  that  such  offences  are 
too  serious  for  such  atonement,  but  that  sacrificial  customs  dated  from  a  time  when 
such  acts  were  not  regarded  as  sins  at  all,  but  only  as  offences  to  be  settled  between 
man  and  man. 
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became  acute.  Wealth  was  increasing,  a  new  social  order  was 
emerging,  and  the  relations  with  foreign  peoples  were  growing 
Primitive  closer  year  by  year.  However  unwillingly,  men  found 
theory  out-  the  old  standards  of  duty  inadequate  to  their  needs, 
grown,  Dimly  we  can  divine  the  anxiety  of  such  a  time, 

and  the  unrest  which  demanded  some  new  revelation  of  God's 
will.  Not  in  vain  were  their  questionings.  In  the  writings  of 
the  great  prophets,  from  Amos  to  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  is  a  compendium  of  prophetic  teaching,  we 
can  read  the  answers  which  were  given  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
age. 

WTe  know  how  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  purified 
and  enlarged  men's  conception  of  God's  nature  and  providence. 
Answers  of  When  Jehovah  was  recognised  not  merely  as  a 
the  prophets  national  deity,  sharing  many  of  the  national  pas- 

to  the  new        sjons  anc[   limitations,  but  as  the  Lord  of  the  whole 

questions  : 

(n)  As  to  sins    earth,  who  was  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity, 

against  God.  any  worship  paid  to  foreign  gods  became  doubly 
sinful.  Even  the  syncretistic  worship  of  the  high  places, 
which  often  confounded  Jehovah  with  a  local  Baal,  was  con 
demned  by  Hosea  and  made  a  crime  by  the  code  of  Deutero 
nomy.  The  movement  advanced  further.  The  brazen  serpent 
and  the  golden  calves,  which  had  been  venerated  as  images  of 
Jehovah,  were  scorned  by  those  who  had  learned  to  reverence 
the  High  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity.  And  so 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  first  two  command 
ments  of  the  Decalogue  had  attained  effective  recognition. 
Nor  is  that  all.  Directly  or  indirectly  the  prophets  taught  their 
generation  to  give  up  various  practices,  hitherto  tolerated, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  a  whole-hearted  reverence  for 
the  one  God  of  Israel.  The  teraphim  silently  disappear,  and 
are  not  mentioned  after  the  eighth  century.  The  divination  of 
the  priests,  whether  by  lot  or  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  passes 
into  a  mere  tradition.  All  kinds  of  unofficial  divination,  witch 
craft,  and  magic,  partially  condemned  before,  fall  under  the 
ban  of  Deuteronomy.  Such  acts  are  now  included  in  the  list  of 
capital  crimes. 

Another  new  offence  is  pride.     As   the  justice,  the   purity, 
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the  power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  were  painted  in  brighter 
colours  by  the  prophets,  the  weakness  and  baseness  of  man 
appeared  darker  in  contrast.  The  pride,  therefore,  which  could 
impel  man  to  defy  his  God,  and  the  want  of  faith  which  led  him 
to  distrust  or  disobey,  became  sins  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Naturally,  therefore,  ritual  offences  take  a  lower  rank.  Indeed, 
if  we  read  only  the  prophetic  writings,  we  might  think  they  had 
been  expunged  from  the  list  of  offences  ;  but  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  they  still  hold  an  important  place. 

The  more  elevated  conception  of  God's  nature  involved  a 
corresponding  standard  of  duty  for  man.  While  the  old 
catalogue  of  sins  against  society  remains  un-  (/,)  AS  to  sins 
challenged,  additions  are  made  in  accordance  with  against  man. 
the  new  morality.  The  oppression  which  gains  its  ends  by  legal 
means  is  now  accounted  no  less  an  evil  than  open  violence. 
The  luxury  and  consequent  rapacity  of  a  corrupt  civilisation 
are  condemned  equally  with  the  cruder  crimes  of  a  barbarous 
age.  The  moral  law  becomes  to  some  extent  international. 
Amos  denounces  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Ammon  and  Damascus 
for  an  excess  of  cruelty  to  their  foes  ;  and  Isaiah  calls  clown  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  king  of  Assyria  for  the  pride  and 
brutality  with  which  he  executed  his  divine  commission  to 
punish  the  sins  of  Judah. 

More  remarkable  than  any  addition  to  the  list  of  sins  against 
morality  is  the  change  in  their  status.  Amos  and  his  successors 
treat  sins  against  men,  which  had  been  regarded  as  matters  for 
settlement  between  the  parties,  as  in  the  highest  degree  sins 
against  God,  which  called  down  vengeance  from  heaven.  This 
was  a  moral  revolution  whose  importance  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

The  answer  which  the  great  prophets  gave  to  the  questions 
of  their  age  about  the  nature  of  sin  maybe  summarised  in  a  few 
words.     Sin  is  either  an  offence  against  the  person  Definition 
of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  or  a  breach  of  the  and  classifi- 
moral   code  which    He    has  imposed    upon  man  in  catlon- 
society.     And  sins  against  morality  rank   next  to  impiety,  and 
far  above  all  ritual  offences. 
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4. 

The  close  of  the  seventh  century  saw  the  prophetic  definitions 
of  sin  codified  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  used  by  Jeremiah 
The  teaching  as  a  standard  of  judgment.  However  little  the 
of  the  exile.  people  as  a  whole  observed  the  new  law,  at  least  its 
authority  was  admitted  and  its  adequacy  was  unquestioned. 
Yet  one  part  of  the  prophet's  teaching  contained  the  seed  of 
mighty  changes  to  come.  When  Isaiah  thunders  against  the 
twin  evils  of  pride  and  faithlessness,  he  does  in  fact  recognise 
sin  as  an  inward  principle.  To  do  that  is  to  begin  a  movement 
which  transfers  judgment  from  the  outward  to  the  inward, 
from  action  to  character — a  movement  which  was  completed 
seven  centuries  later  by  Him  who  said  "  out  of  the  heart 
proceed  the  things  which  defile  a  man." 

Although  this  movement,  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the 

history    of   religion,  began  with  Isaiah,  we  may  well  question 

Tendency          whether   it   could  have  made  any  progress  without 

towards  in-       the  aid  of  the  Captivity.     For  if  sin  is  to  be  measured 

dividualism.      by  wm  rat}ier  than   by   deed,  the   basis   of  religion 

must  be    individual  ;    while    the    system    of  the    prophets    was 

essentially  collective.      National  sins,  they  held,  led  to  national 

disasters  ;   but  they  said   little  about  individual  responsibility. 

That    lesson    was    inculcated   by   the   barbarous  tongue   of  the 

Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian.     When  their  pitiless  might  broke 

up  kingdoms  and  severed  peoples  from  their  native  lands,  the 

collective  responsibility  of  a  nation  became  a  shadowy  conception. 

At  most  it   could    be   said    that   scattered  individuals   bore   the 

burden  for  what  was  once  a  community.     Even  before  the  final 

captivity  men  began  to  feel  this.     Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem  and 

Ezekiel    in     Babylon    were    faced     with    the    problems    of   the 

individual.     Ezekiel  did,  indeed,  in  one  remarkable  chapter,  offer 

a  solution:  "the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."      But  he  must 

have    been    conscious  that  his  answer  was  crude,  and  ignored 

essential  facts.     Perhaps  he  divined  also  that  the  age  was  not 

ripe  for  a  sound  individualism. 

He  and  his  followers  did  well,  therefore,  when  they  devoted 
their  main  effort  to  the  creation  of  a  new  community — not  a 
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nation,  but  a  church — in  which  individual  religion  might  slowly 
develop.  The  literature  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  shows 
the  gradual  formulation  of  a  doctrine  which  is  The  growth 
not,  shortly,  either  national  or  individual.  It  is  of  a  church, 
dominated  by  the  belief  that  Israel  is  a  people  chosen  out  by 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  for  Plis  own  purposes,  regarded 
with  special  favour,  treated  with  special  discipline,  and  entrusted 
with  a  special  revelation  in  the  form  of  law.  That  such  a 
preference  may  be  justified  and  maintained,  it  requires  each 
member  of  the  community  to  strive  with  anxious  piety  to  avoid 
offence  :  for  only  by  the  purity  of  the  members  can  the  whole 
body  be  pure  ;  and  only  in  and  through  "  the  holy  people  " 
can  the  individual  realise  the  true  end  of  his  being. 

Those  Israelite  exiles  who  heartily  accepted  this  ideal, 
required  a  new  definition  of  sin.  The  Levitical  code,  which  is 
mainly  the  product  of  the  exile,  was  a  practical  New  defini- 
answer  to  their  demand.  It  sets  up  a  definite  tion  of  sin. 
standard  of  personal  holiness,  by  which  the  individual  may  regu 
late  his  life.  A  higher  standard,  in  some  respects,  than  that 
of  Deuteronomy.  Moral  rules  are  more  sharply  defined,  and 
their  application  extended.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  far  more  strict.  But  a  large  part  of  the  new  code  creates 
fresh  rules  of  ritual,  and  therefore  fresh  ceremonial  sins  :  nor 
is  the  prophetic  principle  maintained,  which  placed  the  ethical 
far  above  the  ritual  ordinances. 

For  a  definition  of  sin,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  exile, 
we  naturally  look  to  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah,  the  great  champions 
of  the  Levitical  law.  Their  view  may  be  summarised  by  saying 
that  sin  is  an  offence  by  a  member  of  the  chosen  people  against 
God's  covenant  with  them,  as  embodied  in  the  book  of  the  law. 

5. 

The  conception  of  duty  which  grew  out  of  the  exile,  though 
narrow,  had  the  strength  of  simplicity.      In  a  time  of  danger, 
such    as    was   the    Return   and    the    century   which  Earl   Juda_ 
followed,  the  soldier's  watchword  of  obedience  to  the  ism:  538- 
law  gave  strength  and  unity  to  a  people  beset  with  20°  B-c- 
foes.     But  the  literature  of  the  two  centuries  which  succeeded 

G 
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the  establishment  of  the  law  by  Nehemiah  shows  how  quickly 
new  problems  arose.  The  last  eleven  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  the  books  of  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  all  con 
temporary  with  Nehemiah,  represent  the  earlier  movement ; 
parts  of  the  books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  and  the  book  of 
Job,  exhibit  the  later  development. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  advance  in  the  ethical  standard. 
Eroin  Trito-Isaiah's  definition  of  the  true  fast,  on  to  the  3ist 
Ethical  chapter  of  Job — the  high-water  mark  of  Hebrew 

advance.  ethics — we  see  an  increasing  tendency  to  demand  of 
the  individual  something  more  than  abstinence  from  evil  deeds, 
to  require  active  benevolence,  and  to  forbid  evil  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Prophet  and  poet  unite  in  revealing  to  Israel  the 
sins  of  thought  and  of  neglect. 

That  is  the  fair  side  of  the  medal,  but  the  reverse  must  also 
be  inspected.  Persecution  from  without  inspired  a  bitter  race 
Recrudes-  hatred,  which  expunged  many  evil  deeds  from  the 
cence  of  list  of  sins.  The  book  of  Esther  shows  us  how 

treachery  and  murder  could  be  condoned  if  the 
victims  were  Gentiles.  But  bitterer  still  was  the  hatred  which 
the  pious  Jews  exhibited  towards  those  of  their  own  race  whom 
they  called  the  ungodly ;  for  if  a  heretic  or  schismatic  is  in 
question,  the  most  passionate  malice  is  not  merely  no  sin,  but 
a  positive  merit.  When  a  number  of  the  psalmists  pass,  with 
out  any  sense  of  inconsistency,  from  pious  aspiration  to  fierce 
demands  for  blood,  they  show  that  the  conception  of  righteous 
ness  as  mere  obedience  is  undermining  the  higher  moral  sense 
which  they  had  inherited  from  the  prophets. 

In  fact  the  power  of  the  prophetic  tradition  grew  gradually 
less.  That  the  legal  conception  of  righteousness  did  not  hold 

influence  t^ie  ^e^  was  ^uc  to  t^ie  aPPearance  of  a  new  ethical 
of  Greek  power.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  spread  a  leaven 

thought.  Of  Greek  thought  through  all  Western  Asia.    Jewish 

literature  of  the  third  century  betrays  its  influence.  Most  of  all, 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  written  in  Hebrew  about  the  year 
200  B.C.,  shows  that  some  Jews  at  least  now  conceived  of  sin 
as  ethical,  and  not  ritual.  The  Son  of  Sirach  finds  the  main 
principle  of  sin  in  pride — vfipHj.  He  insists  much  upon  the 
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wickedness  of  greed,  of  envy,  and  of  trust  in  riches.  He  con 
demns  lying1,  and  other  offences  of  the  tongue.  He  sets  a  higher 
standard  of  sexual  morality.  How  large  a  party  he  represented 
we  cannot  tell.  But  the  vogue  which  his  book  enjoyed  proves 
that  its  teaching  found  favour  with  not  a  few  of  his  contem 
poraries. 

If  we  consider  the  earlier  period  of  Judaism  to  end  with  the 
third  century,  we  see  that  it  ends,  as  it  began,  with  a  twofold 

answer  to  the  question,  What  is  sin  ?  Sin  is  the  trans- 

P    ,       ,  .  Definition, 

gression  of  the  law — a  law  mainly  ritual — answer  the 

majority.  Sin  is  the  lack  of  that  active  good  feeling  which  is 
admired  in  all  civilised  countries,  answer  the  minority.  Which 
voice  would  have  prevailed,  had  the  times  been  quiet,  we  can 
but  guess.  For  before  the  second  century  was  far  advanced, 
there  came  a  crisis  which  cast  a  sword  into  the  scale  of  ritual. 

6. 

Hellenism,  while  it  promoted  humane  and  liberal  sentiment, 
undermined  the  racial  feeling  which  meant  so  much  to  the 
Jews.  Not  content  to  watch  a  gradual  conversion  Later  Juda. 
of  his  Jewish  subjects  to  Greek  ideas,  Antiochus  ism:  200B.C.- 
Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria,  tried  to  hasten  the  process  63  A<D- 
by  systematic  tyranny.  He  defeated  his  own  object :  for  perse 
cution  not  only  roused  all  the  latent  force  of  that  wonderful 
people,  but  concentrated  it  upon  the  defence  of  ritual.  The 
practical  result  of  the  Maccabrcan  revolt  was  to  make  men 
regard  a  breach  of  the  law  as  the  only  sin.  At  the  same  time, 
unhappily,  it  exalted  cruelty,  treachery  and  revenge,  into  the 
category  of  virtues.  Some  of  the  Maccabaean  psalms  consecrate 
the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  as  part  of  piety1  ;  and  the 
age  which  could  produce  the  book  of  Judith  had  gone  as  far  as 
men  may  in  preferring  the  ritual  to  the  moral. 

The  Maccabaean  age— that  century  of  mingled  heroism  and 
brutality,  of  noble  endurance  and  cruel  persecution,  of  zeal  for 
liberty  and  relentless  intolerance — was  happily  ended 
by  the  Roman  conquest  in  the  year  63  B.C.     With  Phansaism- 
Pompey's  ordinances  there  opened  a  new  and  more  rational  era. 
1  E.g.  Ps.  Iviii.  10 ;  Ixix.  22-28;  cix.  9-14. 
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Pharisaism,  which  then  became  the  leading  power,  represented 
a  partial  reaction  against  the  tribal  fury  of  the  age  of  revolution. 
The  Pharisee  did,  indeed,  require  the  observance  of  the  law  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  but  he  remembered  that  the  law  was 
moral  as  well  as  ritual.  While  the  ritual  element  was  valued 
as  marking  the  distinction  between  the  chosen  people  and  the 
heathen,  the  moral  was  an  essential  part  of  life  within  the  com 
munity,  both  as  determining  the  relations  between  individuals, 
and  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  holiness  of  God's 
people.  But  Pharisaism  was  also  a  reaction  against  Hellenism. 
The  ethical  impulse,  whose  influence  pervades  Eccleslasticus  and 
other  Jewish  writings  of  the  same  period,  was  rejected  as  savour 
ing  of  the  heathen  spirit.  The  subjective  piety  of  the  nobler 
psalms,  so  closely  akin  to  the  ethical  feeling,  could  not  maintain 
itself  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  new  legalism,  whose  watchword 
was  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 

High,  therefore,  as  it  stands  above  the  perverted  moral  sense 
of  the  Maccabaean  age,  Pharisaism  is  on  a  lower  level  than 
Limitations  of  the  Judaism  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
Pharisaism.  JJ-  jjas  renounced  the  subjective  in  favour  of  the 
objective,  the  positive  in  favour  of  the  negative.  The  aim  of  its 
morality  is  no  longer  to  feel  and  to  act  aright,  but  to  avoid 
doing  wrong.  Casuistical  precaution  usurps  the  place  of  inspir 
ing  enthusiasm.  And  the  change  is  reflected  in  the  new 
classification  of  sins.  Ignorance  of  the  law  now  becomes  the 
greatest  fault  ;  next  follows  neglect  of  ritual  obligations  ;  the 
last  place  is  assigned  to  breaches  of  charity,  humility  and  good 
feeling. 

Such  was  the  official  Pharisaism  which  St.  Paul  describes 
from  his  own  sad  experience,  and  which  Jesus  denounces  as  the 
Its  nobler  foe  of  true  religion.  Had  it  been  the  only  moral 
side-  power  in  that  day,  the  Jews  would  indeed  have  fallen 

from  their  former  estate.  But  there  was  an  unofficial  Pharisaism, 
of  which  very  different  things  may  be  said.  Mr.  Claud  Montefiore, 
in  his  remarkable  edition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  has  reminded 
us  that  probably  nine  tenths  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  day 
were  followers  of  the  Pharisees,  looking  up  humbly  for  light  to 
leaders  who  scorned  them.  Among  these  were  the  poor  whom 
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Jesus  blessed — those  humble  and  loving  souls  who,  in  much 
ignorance  and  discouragement,  were  yet  sound  in  heart  and 
right  in  their  general  aim.  From  their  ranks  came  the  writers 
of  such  books  as  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
poor  enough  in  style  and  thought,  but  rich  in  the  religious  feel 
ing  which  condemns  envy,  hatred,  lying  and  hypocrisy,  and 
aspires  to  a  life  of  purity  and  charity.  From  their  ranks  came 
such  true  saints  as  Anna  and  Simeon  and  Nathanael,  Israelites 
indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile. 

Such  men  and  women  were  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel. 
They  were  hungry,  we  may  well  believe,  for  some  doctrine  more 
satisfying  than  any  their  own  teachers  could  supply,  its  unan- 
No  system  of  negations  can  feed  the  soul  or  direct  swered  ques- 
its    steps.      For   however   thick   a   hedge    is    made 
about  the   law,   transgression   is  avoided   only    through  painful 
contact  with    its   thorns.       And   such   a  hedge,   though  it  may 
coerce  the  conduct,  cannot  guide  or  govern  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Puzzled    by    the    ever  increasing  complication   of    prohibitions, 
which  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the  developments  of  social  life, 
surely    some    of   these    men    must    have    longed    for    a    simple 
principle  of  right  instead  of  countless  warnings  against  wrong, 
for  some  beacon  which  would  guide  their  steps  by  marking  the 
goal  of  moral  effort. 

7. 

If  such    there  were,  with  what  thankful  joy  must  they  not 
have  welcomed  the  new  prophet  who  offered  them  a  new  and 
simple    key    to    the    problems    of    conduct?       The  The  christian 
revelation  of  Jesus  was  not  a  destruction,  but  a  fulfil-  answers  to 
ment  of  the  law.     It    preserved    the    continuity    of  these  (iues' 
moral  progress,  for  it  included   and   utilised   all   the 
best  elements  in  the  teaching  of  the  past,  while  it  showed  them 
to  be  fragments   of  a   great  and  simple  whole.     Yet  it  seemed 
like  a  revolution,  so  mighty  were  the  changes  which  it  brought 
to  pass. 

The  main  lines  of  Christ's  teaching  about  sin  are  given  in 
four  immortal  phrases.  When  He  said  to  the  astonished 
Pharisees  :  "  Not  that  which  entercth  into  the  mouth  defileth  the 
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man,  but  that  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,"  He  made 
the  definition  of  sin  depend,  not  upon  mere  action,  conscious 
Cardinal  say-  or  unconscious,  but  upon  character  and  intention, 
ings  of  Jesus.  The  second  step  was  to  determine  the  standard  by 
which  character  and  intention  were  to  be  measured.  That  was 
done  when  the  words  were  spoken  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
The  third  step  was  to  change  the  test  of  conduct  from  negative 
to  positive.  The  great  Jewish  Rabbi  Hillel  had  already  said, 
"  Do  not  unto  others  what  ye  would  not  they  should  do  unto 
you."  That  useful  but  uninspiring  rule  became  a  living 
manifestation  of  love  when  it  was  transformed  by  a  simple 
change.  lt  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
you."  The  final  step  was  taken  when,  in  the  great  vision  of 
judgment,  the  Son  of  Man  was  made  to  say  to  those  whose 
goodness  was  merely  negative  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethen,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me. 
Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed." 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles  Jesus  gives  a  wholly  new 
classification  of  sins.  The  most  heinous  are  those  which  are 
His  classifi-  most  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  love  to  God 
cation  of  sins.  anc]  man.  Such  are  pride  and  cruelty,  the  oppression 
of  the  weak,  the  misleading  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  selfishness 
which  is  content  to  do  nothing  when  there  are  deeds  to  be  done. 
In  the  second  class  we  find  sins  of  impulse  and  of  passion.  Dante 
was  a  true  interpreter  of  his  master  when  he  placed  Paolo  and 
Francesca  in  the  second  circle  of  the  Inferno,  but  hypocrites 
and  false  counsellors  in  the  eighth,  and  traitors  in  the  ninth. 
In  the  third  place  come  sins  of  ignorance.  "  He  that  knew  not  his 
lord's  will,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes."  For  sins  against  rules  of  ritual,  as 
such,  there  is  no  place.  Their  case  is  removed  to  another  court, 
where  they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  law  of  edification.  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

What  then  is  the  Christian  definition  of  sin  ?  It  cannot 
rest  upon  externals,  or  upon  any  mere  enumeration.  It  must 

have  relation  to  the  heart   and  to   the  active  will. 

Perhaps  we  shall  do  best  to  use  one  of  St.  Paul's 
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illuminating  phrases,  and  say  that  Sin  is  the  antithesis  of 
"  faith  working  by  love."  And  if  we  are  asked  for  a  commentary 
upon  our  definition,  to  make  its  bearing  clear,  let  us  quote  the 
words  of  a  great  modern  poet  who  well  knew  that  sin  was  a 
question  no  less  of  the  mind  than  of  the  outer  life. 

"  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  '  work  '  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price  ; 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice  : 

"  But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account  ; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 
That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount  : 

"Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped  ; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me, 
This  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped.'" 


LECTURE    VII 
SIN— ITS   CAUSE 

"  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets;  and  the  Lord  hath  spoken  evil 
concerning  thee." — i  Kings  xxn.  23. 

"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God  ;  for 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth  no  man.''— 
St.  James  i.  13. 

WHAT  is  the  cause  of  sin  in  man  ?  Observe  that  this  is  not  the 
same  as  another  question  with  which  it  is  often  identified : 
What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?  The  latter  is  one  of  those  ultimate 
problems  of  the  universe  for  which  man  has  found  no  solution. 
It  is  a  problem  which  did  not  even  arise  until  man  had  advanced 
far  beyond  the  early  stages  of  thought  which  are  represented  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Biblical  writers  as  a  rule  take  the 
existence  of  evil  for  granted,  as  part  of  the  recognised  order, 
and  are  concerned  only  to  trace  man's  connexion  with  it. 
That  is  a  problem  hard  enough  ;  but  we  shall  better  understand 
the  successive  solutions  of  it  which  are  offered  in  the  Bible  if  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  prophets  and  keep  it  clear  of  the  meta 
physical  problem  about  the  origin  of  evil. 

1. 

What    causes    man    to    sin  ?     The   earliest    literary    age    of 

Israel  answers   unhesitatingly,   "  God  alone  is  the  cause."      In 

The  primitive    tne  familiar  story  of  the  Exodus  it  is  Jehovah  who 

age    "God       says  to  Moses,  "I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that 

the  cause."    hc  shall  not  jct  my  pcople  ga»      jt  js   Jehovah  who^ 

after  repeatedly  and  deliberately  fulfilling  the  promise,  punishes 
Pharaoh  for  his  refusal.  When  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Judges  tells  of  the  treacherous  and  murderous  feud  between 
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Abimelech  and  the  people  of  Shechem,  he  ascribes  the  cause  to 
Jehovah,  who  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  them.  Saul's  mad 
jealousy  of  David,  again,  is  the  effect  of  an  evil  spirit  which 
Jehovah  sent  to  trouble  him  ;  but  none  the  less  is  Saul  punished 
with  a  miserable  life  and  a  death  of  despair.  When  the  great 
prosperity  of  united  Israel  provoked  a  nemesis,  it  was  Jehovah 
who  moved  David  to  number  the  people,  and  who  punished  the 
deed  with  a  deadly  pestilence.  Still  more  unmistakeable  is  the 
prediction,  uttered  by  Jehovah  in  the  I5th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
that  the  Amorites  will  go  on  increasing  in  wickedness,  in 
order  that,  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  is  full,  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  Abraham's  descendants  in  the  fourth  genera 
tion.  That  is  the  most  remarkable  case,  because  it  is  on  so 
large  a  scale,  both  temporal  and  numerical.  The  sins  of  a  whole 
nation  are  foreseen  and  fostered  through  a  century,  only  that 
they  may  be  picturesquely  punished. 

The  fate  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amorites  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  theology  of  the  age.  So  long  as  Israel,  regarding 
Jehovah  as  their  national  God,  believed  that  every  other  nation 
had  its  own  divine  champion,  they  could  (like  the  Greeks) 
picture  Olympus  as  peopled  with  conflicting  deities  who  had  no 
duties  except  to  their  own  worshippers.  But  stories  like  those 
of  Saul  and  David  and  Abimelech  admit  of  no  such  qualifica 
tion.  They  imply  principles  which  could  be  accepted  only  by 
the  crude  monism  of  an  age  before  philosophy.  So  soon  as 
thought  passed  its  infancy,  we  may  well  imagine  such  tales 
must  rouse  deep  questionings  about  the  justice  of  God. 

2. 

Yet  the  records   fail   to  show   that  the    age    of    the    great 
prophets  made  any  such  protest  as  leaps  to  our  lips.     The  story 
of  Micaiah's   vision,  from  which   my   text  is  taken,  The  age  of 
lays  the  whole  responsibility  for  Ahab's  temptation  the  prophets, 
upon  Jehovah,  who  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  prophets  in  order 
that  their  king    might   be    led    to    make   his    fatal    expedition 
against  Ramoth  Gilead.     A  century  later  Amos  wrote,   "Shall 
evil  befall  a  city,  and  Jehovah  hath  not  done  it  ?  "     Isaiah,  when 
describing  the  vision  which  made  him  a  prophet,  tells  how  the 
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Lord  said  to  him,  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make 
their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes :  lest  they  should  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 
heart,  and  turn  again,  and  be  healed."  During  the  exile 
Ezekiel  wrote,  "  If  the  prophet  be  deceived,  and  speaketh  a 
word,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet."  And  after  the 
return,  in  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  Trito-Isaiah  taught  the  people 
to  pray,  "  O  Lord,  why  dost  thou  make  us  to  err  from  thy  ways, 
and  hardenest  our  heart  from  thy  fear  ?  " 

Does  the  age  of  the  prophets,  then,  show  no  advance  ?  Yes  ; 
in  spite  of  occasional  expressions  which  reaffirm  the  ancient 
Human  re-  view,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  recantation  is  even 
sponsibility  suggested,  the  general  tone  of  the  prophetic  writings 
implies  an  important  change  of  attitude.  From  the 
first  chapter  of  Amos  to  the  last  of  Deutero-Isaiah  there  sounds 
the  note  of  moral  responsibility,  both  in  individuals  and  in 
nations.  It  is  repeated  with  an  emphasis  which  is  quite  incon 
sistent  with  the  fatalism  of  primitive  Semitic  monism.  How 
ever  unconscious  they  may  have  been  of  any  inconsistency,  the 
prophets,  who  so  eloquently  insisted  upon  man's  power  to  re 
nounce  evil  and  seek  the  good,  were  in  fact  leading  their  people 
to  a  point  where  they  must  recognise  the  error  of  accounting 
God  the  cause  of  their  sins,  and  must  look  for  that  cause  else 
where.  By  another  path  also  they  were  approaching  the  same 
conclusion.  The  more  they  recognised  a  moral  purpose  in 
Jehovah's  dealings  with  His  people,  the  more  they  learned  to 
regard  Israel's  history  as  an  education,  the  more  they  looked 
forward  to  a  better  age  in  the  future  when  a  king  should  reign 
in  righteousness,  the  less  possible  it  became  for  them  in  fact  to 
regard  the  guide  of  Israel's  progress  as  also  the  instigator  of 
his  sins. 

3. 

Naturally,  therefore,  in  the  succeeding  age — in  the  five 
centuries  which  divide  Trito-Isaiah  from  St.  Paul — men  whose 
The  exile  and  souls  were  nourished  upon  the  prophetic  writings 
Judaism.  began  to  ask  and  to  answer  new  questions  about  the 
source  from  which  sin  was  derived.  That  long  and  eventful 
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period  offered  to  the  Jews  whether  in  Palestine,  in  Babylon,  in 
Egypt,  or  in  other  countries  of  the  dispersion,  a  variety  of  deep 
experiences,  and  brought  them  into  contact  with  many  different 
modes  of  thought.  Thus  external  and  internal  conditions  com 
bined  to  enhance  emotion  and  stimulate  speculation.  It  was 
impossible,  of  course,  that  the  cultured  Jews  of  philosophic 
Alexandria,  the  prosperous  merchants  of  princely  Babylon,  and 
the  oppressed  and  often  desperate  zealots  of  Jerusalem,  should 
feel  exactly  the  same  impulses.  Yet  the  national  feeling  was  so 
strong,  the  influence  of  the  sacred  books  so  penetrating,  and 
the  intercommunication  so  constant,  that  the  literature  of  the 
time  shows  us  the  same  currents  of  thought  acting  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  Jewish  race.  Without  attempting  to  go  into 
detail,  and  to  fix  the  exact  proportion  in  which  each  branch  was 
affected  by  the  various  impulses,  we  may  learn  much  by  observ 
ing  what  these  impulses  were,  and  in  what  way  they  found 
expression  in  the  sacred  books,  whether  canonical  or  apocryphal. 
Four  main  strands  of  thought  can  be  traced  all  through  the  age  ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  curiously  interwoven. 

I.  Little  need  be  said  about  the  first.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  belief  of  earlier  times,  which  ascribed  the  causation  of  sin  to 

God's  direct  action,  persisted  in  the  more  conservative 

.     ,          „  .  r  God  as  cause, 

minds,     ror    example  in    the   sixteenth   chapter  of 

Proverbs  we  read  : 

"The  Lord  hath  made  everything  for  its  own  end, 
Yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil." 

The  author  of  the  6Qth  Psalm  prays  thus  for  vengeance  upon 
his  own  enemies  : 

"Add  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity, 
And  let  them  not  come  unto  thy  righteousness/' 

The  book  of  Daniel  assumes  throughout  that  the  evil  deeds 
of  Israel's  enemies  were  foreordained  by  Israel's  God,  and 
echoes  the  thought  expressed  in  Genesis,  that  there  is  a  fixed 
measure  of  evildoing  which  must  be  filled  up  before  retribution 
will  fall  upon  them.  The  apocalyptic  writers  make  frequent 
reference  to  predestined  wickedness.  But  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  statement  of  the  principle  is  to  be  read  in  the 
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chapter  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  "  But  upon  the  ungodly  there 
came  indignation  without  mercy  :  for  their  future  also  God 
foreknew.  .  .  The  doom  which  they  deserved  was  drawing 
them  unto  this  end  ;  and  it  made  them  forget  the  things  that 
had  befallen  them,  that  they  might  fill  up  the  punishment  which 
was  yet  wanting  to  their  torments." 

2.  More  speculative  minds  were  sometimes  revolted  by  these 
crude  assertions  of  God's  responsibility  for  the  sins  of  men. 
Kevolt  Their  feeling  has  found  classical  expression  in  the 

against  words  of  a   Persian   poet  who,  many  hundred  years 

earlier  views.  }ater(  founc]  himself  surrounded  by  views  of  providence 
very  similar  to  those  which  I  have  quoted. 

"  What  !  out  of  senseless  nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  something,  to  resent  the  yoke 

Of  uiiperrnitted  pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  everlasting  penalties,  if  broke  ! 

''O  thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  \vith  gin 
lieset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  predestined  evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  fall  to  sin! 

"O  thou,  who  man  of  baser  earth  didst  make, 
Anil  even  with  Paradise  devise  the  snake  : 

For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  blackened,  man's  forgiveness  give — and  take  !" 

Unlike  Omar  Khayyam,  the  Jewish  questioners  were  not 
content  to  remain  without  an  answer.  Inspired  perhaps  by 
Satan  some  acquaintance  with  the  religion  of  Persia,  they 

as  cause.  discovered  in  their  early  sacred  books  the  germ 

which  could  be  developed  into  an  imposing  system.  Satan, 
who  appears,  first  in  the  book  of  Zechariah  and  then  in  the 
book  of  Job,  as  a  neutral  spirit,  the  critic  but  not  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  gradually  assumes  new  titles  and  becomes,  like 
Ahriman,  the  lord  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  ruling  over 
countless  evil  spirits  who  mislead  mankind.  In  different  ways 
the  origin  of  human  sin  is  traced  to  this  realm  of  spirits. 
Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  the  union  of  the  sons  of  God  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  by  which  the  book  of  Genesis  accounts 
for  the  race  of  giants.  Sometimes,  but  later,  Satan  himself 
is  identified  with  the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve. 

The  great  conception  of  a  personal  power  of  evil,  when  once 
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accepted,  offered  a  solution  of  many  difficulties,  which  oppressed 
the  conscience  of  a  reflective  age.  So  early  as  the  Applications 
third  century  before  Christ  a  notable  use  was  made  of  this  belief, 
of  it  by  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  In  describing 
how  David  numbered  the  people  and  was  punished,  he  quotes 
the  narrative  of  the  book  of  Samuel  word  for  word,  all  except 
one  sentence.  The  early  historian  wrote,  "  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against 
them,  saying,  Go  number  Israel  and  Judah."  But  the  Chronicler 
tells  us  that  "  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  moved  David 
to  number  Israel  :  "  and  thus  he  avoided  impugning  the  justice 
of  Jehovah.  A  century  or  two  later  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  could  affirm  that  all  mortal  sin  was  caused  by  the  envy 
of  the  devil  ;  and  countless  allusions  in  the  New  Testament 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  Satan's  responsibility  was  universally 
accepted  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  century.  All  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  was  then  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  St.  Paul  was  but  expressing  the  belief 
of  all  Judaism  when  he  wrote,  "  For  our  wrestling  is  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against  the 
powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the 
spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places." 

3.   Partly   connected  with    the    belief   in    Satan,  but    partly 
independent,  was  the  doctrine  that   all  human  sin  was  derived 
from  the  fall  of  Adam.     We  are  so  accustomed  to      The  fall 
read  the  story  of  Paradise  through  the  spectacles  of      of  Adam 
St.  Paul  that  we   do   not   easily  realise  how  late  a      as  cause> 
development  was   the  dogma  that   is   founded  upon  the  story. 
Readers  of  Dr.  Tennant's  learned  volume  know  how  fully  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  legend  of  the  Fall  has  no  theory 
of  original  sin  behind  it  ;  that  it  was  not  so  understood  by  any 
Old  Testament  writer  ;  and  that  the  conception  of  inherited  sin, 
caused  by  Adam's  transgression,  arose  among   the  Jews   long 
after  their  return  from  the  exile.     It  is  in  the  book  of  Kcclesi- 
asticus,  written  some  200  years  before  Christ,  that  we  find  the 
first  reference  to  any  such  belief. 

"From  a  woman  was  the  beginning  of  sin, 
And  because  of  her  we  all  die." 
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But  even  here  the  doctrine  is  not  complete  ;  for  by  "the  begin 
ning"  the  author  seems  to  mean  only  the  first  example  of  sin, 
not  the  cause  of  sin  in  Eve's  descendants.  If  we  seek  anything 
like  a  complete  statement  by  a  Jewish  author,  we  must  look  on 
to  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  written  after  St.  Paul's  death :  "  O 
thou  Adam,"  we  read  there,  "  what  hast  thou  done  ?  For 
though  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  the  evil  is  not  fallen  upon  thee 
alone,  but  upon  all  of  us  that  come  of  thee.  For  what  profit  is 
it  unto  us,  if  there  be  promised  us  an  immortal  time,  whereas 
we  have  done  the  works  that  bring  death  ?  "  Here  also  there 
is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  author's  meaning.  Though 
he  seems  to  believe  that  Adam's  disobedience  corrupted  the 
nature  of  his  descendants,  yet,  side  by  side  with  Adam's  original 
sin,  he  places  the  sins  of  individuals,  as  if  they  were  equally  the 
cause  of  death.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  cannot  say  more  than 
that  one  school  of  Judaism  was  feeling  its  way  to  a  doctrine  of 
an  inherited  sinfulness  derived  from  the  common  ancestor  of 
mankind.  It  laid  the  responsibility  for  the  Fall,  not  upon  the 
tempter,  but  upon  the  tempted  ;  and  held  that  our  first  parent, 
whether  by  infection  of  the  blood  or  by  the  contagion  of 
example,  corrupted  the  nature  of  all  his  descendants.  And  yet, 
while  recognising  that  sin  was  universal  in  mankind,  it  refused 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inevitable,  but  maintained 
that  every  man's  will  was  free  to  choose  the  good.  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  had  not  attained  a  consistent  form. 

4.  Another  view  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  our 
period  is  extremely  difficult  of  definition.  The  first  hint  of  it  is 
The  flesh  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  When  Eliphaz  declares 
as  cause.  that  God  cannot  trust  mankind  or  regard  them  as 
pure,  he  describes  them  as 

"  Them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay, 
Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust, 
Which  are  crushed  before  the  moth." 

Writing  a  little  later,  the  author  of  the  iO3rd  psalm  declares 
that  Jehovah  pities  them  that  fear  him, 

"For  he  knoweth  our  frame, 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 
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Again  in  the  /8th  psalm,  we  arc  told  that  God  turned  away  His 
anger  from  sinners  because 

"  He  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh  ; 
A  wind  that  passeth  away  and  cometh  not  again.''5 

How  are  we  to  understand  such  passages  ?  Do  they  refer 
merely  to  the  brevity  of  man's  life  ?  Or  do  they  offer  his  bodily 
nature  as  an  explanation  of  his  tendency  to  sin  ? 

Some  of  the  apocalyptic  writers  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  accounted  for  sin  by  an  evil  disposition  which  was  im 
planted  in  all  men  at  birth — in  Adam  as  in  his  descendants. 
Such  disposition  had  its  dwelling  in  the  flesh.  But  was  it  the 
product  of  the  flesh  or  a  disease  of  the  will  apart  from  the 
flesh  ? 

The  Alexandrian  Jews,  whose  teaching  culminates  in  Philo, 
approached  nearer  to  the  Greek  belief  that  matter  is  essentially 
evil.     Philo's   language  in    many  places   appears  to     influence 
involve  that  belief.     Yet  in  other  places  he  speaks     of  Greek 
as  if  the   flesh  were   merely  a   neutral  substance  of     Philos°Phy- 
which  sin  could  obtain  possession  ;  and  those  who  have  studied 
his  writings  most — such  as  Dr.  Drummond — hesitate  to  ascribe 
to  him   a   real  dualism.     For   Philo,  like   all   true  Jews,  always 
came  back  to   the  belief  that   the    principle   of  sin   resides   in 
the  will. 

From  such  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  conclusion. 
And  further,  when  we  find  some  of  the  latest  apocalyptic 
writers  expressing  two  inconsistent  opinions  about  the  cause  of 
sin,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  such  beliefs  as  they  had  were  not 
yet  clearly  defined.  All  we  can  safely  affirm  is  the  existence  of 
tendencies.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  world  felt  the  influence  of  Greek  thought.  Here  and 
there  it  met  and  mingled  with  the  Jewish  consciousness  of  sin, 
which  recognised  a  conflict  between  will  and  passion.  Though 
the  Jew's  instinct  was  to  reject  anything  like  real  dualism,  yet 
in  his  anxious  search  for  the  cause  of  sin  he  sometimes  came 
very  near  to  adopting  the  language  of  that  Greek  philosophy 
which  traced  all  evil  to  the  antagonism  of  matter  and  spirit. 
What  was  the  extent  of  this  movement  we  cannot  discern.  If, 
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however,  we  may  trust  the  literature  of  the  age,  it  was  a  growing 
movement  of  no  little  importance. 

4. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  then,  the  searcher 
for  truth  who  asked,  What  is  the  cause  of  sin  ?  was  confronted 
Teaching  of  w^h  ^our  r^va^  answers — the  will  of  God,  the  machi- 
the  Synoptic  nations  of  Satan,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  essential 
Gospels.  nature  of  matter.  And  many  of  the  authorities  to 

whom  he  might  appeal  offered  him  a  combination  of  two  such 
answers.  This  entanglement  of  human  thought  seems  to 
demand  a  solution.  If  ever  we  might  look  to  find  in  the  Gospel 
some  record  of  an  authoritative  saying  of  the  Lord's,  surely  it  is 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  human  sin.  But  we  look  in  vain. 
In  all  three  Synoptic  Gospels  the  word  sin  never  occurs  except 
in  connexion  with  forgiveness.  Jesus,  it  would  appear  from 
the  record,  was  wholly  concerned  with  the  remedies  for  sin,  and 
laid  down  nothing  about  its  origin.  In  the  few  passages  where 
His  reported  words  imply  any  view,  it  is  one  or  other  of  the 
current  Jewish  opinions.  Some  writers  have  argued  that  the 
prayer  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation  "  involves  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  author  of  temptation,  and  therefore  of  sin.  A 
similar  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  the  statement  that 
certain  events  must  happen  in  order  that  the  scriptures  might 
be  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  references  to  Satan 
may  be  taken  as  pointing  to  him  as  the  author  of  evil.  Again, 
when  Jesus  says  "  the  flesh  is  weak,"  He  is  supposed  to  counte 
nance  the  connexion  of  sin  with  man's  material  frame.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  these  diverse  deductions  are  mutually  destruc 
tive  ?  What  is  the  reasonable  inference  from  the  various 
phrases  which  are  attributed  to  Our  Lord  ?  Surely  no  more 
than  this.  In  speaking  of  sin,  He  used  the  conventional 
language  of  the  people  in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  them. 
Such  phrases  no  more  commit  Him  to  any  of  the  three  con 
flicting  doctrines  than  His  words  about  the  rising  sun  involve 
a  condemnation  of  modern  astronomy. 

Can  we,  then,  find  a  definite  pronouncement  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  ?  That  fascinating  and  mysterious  book  appears,  at  first 
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sight,  to  say  plainly  that  Satan  is  the  sole  cause  of  sin.  He  is 
described  as  the  prince  of  this  world  ;  the  Jews  who  oppose 
the  Christ  are  his  sons,  and  do  his  works  ;  they  are  the  The  fourth 
children  of  darkness  who  hate  the  light  and  are  Gospel, 
thereby  finally  judged.  And  in  the  great  prayer  of  the  i/th 
chapter,  Jesus  appears  to  acknowledge  Satan's  power,  for  He 
says,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world."  From  these  and  like  passages 
we  should  naturally  conclude  that  Satan  was  the  permanent 
and  independent  lord  of  the  whole  human  race,  except  the  few 
children  of  light.  Yet  across  this  gloomy  picture  there  dart 
rays  of  hope.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son."  "  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast 
out  ;  "  and  "  There  was  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  ;  " 
and  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  This 
Rembrandt-like  contrast  of  pessimism  and  hope  leaves  us  in 
much  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  gifted  author  meant  to  convey  ; 
and  it  is  agreed  that  he  wrote  some  seventy  years  after  the 
crucifixion,  when  the  tradition  of  our  Lord's  words  was  inevit 
ably  coloured  by  the  media  through  which  it  had  passed.  It  is 
hardly  safe,  then,  to  draw  conclusions  on  this  subject  from  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  ?  If  the  Gospel  record  fails  to 
offer  us  anything  new  or  characteristic  in  Christ's  teaching 
about  the  cause  of  sin,  are  we  to  assume  that  there  Teaching  of 
was  nothing  either  new  or  characteristic  ?  That  st-  Paul- 
seems  to  be  a  counsel  of  despair.  Rather  let  us  remember  that 
this  is  a  question  of  religious  philosophy,  unlikely  to  be  treated 
in  discourses  which  were  addressed  to  the  simple  folk,  who 
alone  heard  Jesus  gladly,  but  well  fitted  for  the  pen  of  the  great 
apostle  who  claimed  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  who  was 
the  founder  of  Christian  philosophy.  Let  us  inquire  whether 
St.  Paul's  epistles  do  not  convey  to  us  a  message  from  his  Lord 
and  ours,  which  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  answer  to  the  most 
difficult  question  about  the  life  of  man. 

At  first  sight  we  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  St.  Paul  has  no 
clear  answer  to  give.    A  representative  of  the  Jewish  st.  Paul's 
learning  of  his   age,  he  seems  to  offer  us   in   turn  earlier  views. 
all     the    rival     solutions,  inadequate     and    inconsistent,    which 

II 
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were  current  among  his  contemporaries.  In  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  his  uncompromising  adoption  of 
Isaiah's  metaphor  about  the  potter  and  the  clay,  asserting  God's 
right  to  make  "vessels  of  wrath  appointed  for  destruction," 
appears  to  commit  him  to  the  oldest  Israelite  belief  that  God  is 
the  cause  of  all  sin.  Yet  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  same 
epistle,  and  elsewhere,  the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  is 
pressed  so  far  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the  apostle's 
language  from  that  of  a  thorough-going  Greek  dualism,  which 
makes  matter  the  origin  of  all  evil.  Yet  another  view  is  pre 
sented  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  same  epistle, 
where  the  fall  of  Adam  appears  as  the  sole  cause  which  admitted 
sin  into  the  world.  These  two  chapters  will  not,  indeed,  bear 
the  weight  of  all  the  theological  edifices  which  have  been  reared 

o  o 

upon  them.  They  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  St.  Paul 
believed  about  the  transmission  of  sin,  and  about  the  connexion 
between  sin  and  suffering.  But  they  make  it  clear  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  whole  responsibility  rests  upon  Adam.  How 
great,  then,  is  the  contrast  offered  by  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  !  For  there,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
we  find  the  cause  of  all  sin  attributed  to  Satan  and  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  hell. 

A  constructive  genius  like  that  of  the  great  apostle  could 
not  rest  content  with  opinions  so  fragmentary  and  so  incon- 
A  new  sistent.  He  could  not  but  endeavour  to  reconcile 

solution.  them  and  to  co-ordinate  them  into  a  system.  Ac 

cordingly  we  find  indications  that  at  one  time  St.  Paul  adopted 
a  theory  which  combined  elements  derived  from  all  of  them.  It 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  The  disobedience  of 
Adam  opened  a  door  by  which  the  power  of  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  took  possession  of  all  material  objects.  Evil 
spirits  henceforth  held  dominion  over  matter,  and  therefore 
over  the  flesh  of  man  ;  so  that  the  body  though  not  originally 
evil,  became  inseparable  from  evil.  In  this  sense  he  could 
say  '*'  The  law  is  spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ;  " 
and  he  could  speak  of  sin  or  Satan  as  "the  god  of  this 
world." 

Here  was  a  great  and  noble  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
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sin.     But  plainly  St.  Paul  was  not  satisfied  with  it.     He  could 
not,  indeed,  see  one   objection  which  is  obvious  to  us,  that   it 
depends  upon  the  assumption  that  the  story  of  Adam     His  final 
is    literal    history.     What    his    reasons    were    for    a     teaching, 
change  we  can  but  guess,  for  he  does  not  name  them.     Strong 
they  must  have  been,  for  in  two  famous  chapters  (Rom.  vii.  and 
i  Cor.  xv.),  written  in  the  maturity  of  his  thought,  he  gives  up 
syncretistic  theory,  throws  away  all  the  traditional  opinions,  and 
starts  on  a  new  path.     It  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  past,  but  an 
inward  inspiration,  that  points  him  towards  an  explanation  of 
sin  which   may  be   in   harmony  at  once  with  each  man's  per 
sonal  experience  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race.     The  keyword  is  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians — "  First  the  natural  (or,  more 
correctly,  the  animal),  then  the  spiritual."     The  early  condition 
of  man,  in  other  words,  is  that  of  animal  life  ;  the  perfection  of 
man    is   an   existence  in   which    the  spirit   is   dominant.      The 
seventh   chapter  of  Romans,  so  moving  by  its  passion,  yet  so 
difficult   through  its   quick   changes  of  thought,   is    a    kind    of 
rhapsody  upon  the  same  theme.     It  is  difficult  largely  because 
it  intertwines  two  strands  of  thought — the  experience   of  the 
individual    and    that  of  the  race.     Let    us    untwine    them    and 
regard  each  separately. 

The  innocent  child,  such  as  St.  Paul  remembers  himself  to 
have  been,  moves  and  acts  upon  impulse,  untrammelled  by  con 
ceptions   of   right    or    wrong.     He    is    happy,    free,  Analysis  of 
beautiful,  because  unconscious  of  evil.     But  that  con-  Romans  vii. 
dition  is  not  permanent.     The  growing-  boy  soon  learns  that  his 
impulses  must  be  checked.     The  law  which  says  "  Thou  shalt 
not,"  while  it  baulks  his  desires,  teaches  him  to  look  within  and 
realise  their  nature.     "  I  had   not  known  lust,  except  the   law 
had  said,  Thou  shalt   not  covet."     The   first  effect  of  this  ex 
perience  is  revolt.      The    impulse   which    was    innocent    while 
unconscious,  when    it  is  checked,  and  thereby  aggravated  and 
made  self-conscious,  becomes  lust.    Sin  becomes  a  power  in  the 
soul.    "When  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died." 
Thus  begins  the  lifelong  struggle  of  a  divided  will.     The  man 
who  has  learned  that  the  true  realisation  of  self  is  possible  only 
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in  the  spiritual,  wrestles  with  the  early  habit  which  sought 
realisation  in  the  material.  He  knows  that  submission  to  such 
habit  is  degrading,  that  it  holds  him  down  from  the  rank  of 
manhood  near  to  the  level  of  the  ape  and  the  tiger.  And  yet 
he  feels  a  law  in  his  members  which  contends  with  the  higher 
law  of  his  spiritual  nature.  The  pain  of  that  struggle  s  known 
to  us  all.  Which  of  us  has  not  echoed  the  apostle's  description 
of  it  ?  "  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  that  I 
would  not,  that  I  do."  Which  of  us  has  not  uttered  his  cry  of 
pain,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  " 

The  life  of  the  individual  man  is  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the 
life  of  the  race.     Visibly  true   of  his  bodily  growth,  it  is  also 
true    of   his    spiritual    development.       That    is    why,    behind 
St.    Paul's    picture    of  the   child,  we   see  the  larger   figure   of 
humanity  in  its  childhood.     A  simple  race — simpler,  perhaps, 
more  ignorant,  more  led  by  impulse,  than  any  race  now  living 
upon  the  earth.     An  innocent  race,  as  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
two  centuries  ago  were  innocent,  because  they  felt  no  conflict 
between   their  impulses   and   any   rule  of  right.     But  impulse 
cannot  always  guide  a  community.     As  it  advances,  there  must 
be  law  ;  and  law  means  that  some  passions  are  checked  ;  that 
some  spirits  are  roused  to  revolt  ;  that  some  acts  which  passed 
as  natural  are  reproved   as  crimes  ;  that   some   men   are  con 
demned  as  criminals  against  society,  or  as  sinners  against  God. 
A  civil  code,  like  the  Roman,  speaks  of  crime.     A  revealed  code, 
like  that  of  Moses,  speaks  of  sin.     To  both  cases  alike  St.  Paul's 
remark  applies — "  Sin  is   not    imputed  when  there  is   no   law." 
Law,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  sin,  which  rouses  revolt, 
and  multiplies   transgression,  is   in  fact  the  great  educator  of 
mankind,  a   schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ.     For  it  is 
all  the  while  teaching  them  to  seek  the  realisation  of  self,  not 
in  the  material  and  temporal,  but  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
And  so  the  sense  of  sin,  the   misery  which  comes  from  recog 
nising  the  conflict  between  our  duty  as  spiritual  creatures  and 
our  impulses   as   animals,  though   it   looks   like  a  degradation 
which  mars  the  fair  face  of  a  happy  animal  existence,  is  in  truth 
a  troubling  of  the  waters  by  an  angel  of  healing. 
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That  is  what  enables  us,  in  spite  of  all  the  miseries  in  a 
sinful  world,  to  look  upon  human  history  with  hopefulness. 
Through  the  long  ages  which  reach  from  the  earliest  recorded 
time  to  our  own,  we  can  see  law  doing  its  work,  forcing  on  the 
struggle  between  spirit  and  flesh,  and  so  securing  the  slow 
victory  of  the  spirit.  A  very  slow  victory  !  The  world  as  a 
whole  is  yet  very  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  still,  for 
mankind  as  for  each  individual,  there  is  a  divine  answer  to  the 
question,  ik  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ? ' 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I  have  read  modern  thought 
into  the  apostle's  language.     I  do  not  think   so.     I  have  only 
tried    to    translate    his    leading    idea     into    modern  gt  paul»s 
phraseology,   and  to  define   it  more  clearly  by  the  final  view 

aid   of   modern   knowledge.      That   was    necessary,  not  adopted 
,  ,  .   ,     .        .       .    ,  ,    by  the  Church 

because  tne  path  upon  which  he  had  but  entered 

was  left  untrodden  by  the  Church  for  many  centuries,  and 
blocked  up  by  the  growths  of  patristic  and  mediaeval  specu 
lation.  It  was  easy  and  natural  for  the  generations  which 
followed  St.  Paul  to  emphasise  his  other  statements  about  the 
cause  of  sin,  which  were  not  original,  but  followed  the  line  of 
Jewish  tradition.  His  great  conception  of  an  ordered  spiritual 
progress,  which,  just  because  it  was  new  and  original,  imper 
fectly  formulated  and  hard  to  comprehend,  found  none  to 
welcome  or  develop  it  until  our  own  age,  trained  in  the 
philosophy  of  evolution,  was  able  to  receive  it  with  intelligent 
sympathy.  For  us  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  progress 
of  man,  whether  individually  or  in  societies,  depends  upon  his 
will  to  realise  himself  in  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  material 
sphere.  That  progress,  we  believe,  is  God's  ordinance  ;  and 
every  relapse,  every  instance  in  which  the  will  declines  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower,  is  a  sin. 

This  view,  if  we  accept  it,  will  not  solve  all  difficulties.     It 
does  not  account  for  the  existence  of  all  evil,  but  only  for  the 
entrance  of  moral  evil  into  the  life  of  man.      But  its  appeal  to 
within  its  own  sphere  it  seems  to  satisfy  our  need,  the  modern 
It  follows  the   best  Jewish  tradition,  which  makes  mmd> 
sin   depend    upon  the  will   of   man.      It   avoids  the  objections 
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which  are  so  fatal  to  Jewish  determinism,  to  Greek  dualism, 
and  to  systems  based  upon  the  fall  of  Adam.  It  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  conception  of  the  existence  and  power  of 
evil  spirits.  It  recognises  the  absolute  validity  at  once  of  divine 
justice  and  of  human  freedom. 

St.  Paul  claimed  that  he  had  the  mind  of  Christ.  Dare 
we  maintain  that,  in  dealing  with  a  matter  so  momentous,  his 
inspiration  expressed  itself,  not  in  a  new  and  striking  and 
satisfying  conception,  but  in  others  which  were  traditional  and 
unsatisfying  ?  Dare  we  maintain  that  a  great  thought  is  no  trea- 
It  represents  surc>  because  the  Church  for  many  ages  failed  to  profit 
the  mind  of  by  it  ?  Surely  not.  Then  may  we  not  reasonably 
accept  the  conclusion  which  naturally  follows  ? 
Not  to  Paul  alone,  but  to  Paul's  divine  Master,  must  we  ascribe 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  sin.  From  none 
other  than  the  Christ  came  the  answer  which  has  power  to  set 
at  rest  all  men's  anxious  questionings  about  the  source  of  sin. 
Though  ignorance  blinded  mankind  to  its  importance,  and 
prejudice  made  them  unwilling  to  accept,  new  teaching,  the  key 
has  been  in  their  hands,  waiting  to  be  used,  ever  since  Paul 
wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Once  more,  therefore,  we 
may  say,  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law." 


LECTURE   VIII 

SIN— ITS    CONSEQUENCES 

"  l")ut  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail, 
And  they  shall  have  no  way  to  flee, 
And  their  hope  shall  be  the  giving  up  of  the  ghos:." 

Job  xi.  20. 

HAYING  seen  how  wide  an  interval  separates  the  earlier  from 
the  later  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  sin,  we  arc  pre 
pared  to  find  a  corresponding  difference  with  regard  to  its  con 
sequences.  \Vc  must  prepare  also  to  meet  a  special  difficulty. 
Already,  in  examining  the  various  definitions  of  sin,  we  have 
been  embarrassed  by  the  gradual  shifting  of  responsibility  from 
the  community  to  the  individual.  The  same  cause  produces 
even  greater  confusion  when  we  regard  the  consequences  of  sin, 
for  those  consequences  are  manifested  in  an  ever-changing 
sphere.  In  primitive  times  the  moral  unit  is  normally  the 
family  or  the  tribe  ;  in  Christian  times  it  is  the  individual  ;  but 
in  all  the  intermediate  ages  both  units  arc  current,  and  their 
frequent  interchange  often  baffles  our  calculations  and  renders 
our  results  uncertain. 

1. 

The  comparative   precision   of  modern  thought  may  easily 
prove  a  snare  to  the  historian  of  primitive  religion.      He  natu 
rally  wishes  to  fit  the  conceptions  of  preprophetic  Primitive 
Israel  into  a  system  of  distinct  categories  :  whereas,  conception, 
in   fact,  early  thought  is  a  fluid  which  can  hold  in  solution  the 
elements  of  several  incongruous  notions  at  the  same  time.      Let 
us,  therefore,  try  to  avoid  being  too  definite,  and  content  our 
selves  with  noting  the  most  frequent  and  characteristic  answers 
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which  the  primitive  records  give  to  the  question  :  What  are  the 
consequences  of  sin  ? 

One  answer,  which  makes  itself  heard  from  first  to  last,  is, 
*'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Not  necessarily,  nor  most  com- 
The  punish-  monly,  the  death  of  the  offender  himself,  but  death 
ment  may  in  his  tribe  or  family.  Uzzah,  indeed,  is  slain  on 
be  death.  ^  jnstant  because  he  has  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
ark.  But  when  Achan  stole  the  treasure  which  was  under  a 
curse,  his  whole  clan  was  stoned  to  death  ;  when  David  num 
bered  the  people,  it  was  the  people  who  were  slain  by  a  plague  ; 
when  Saul  broke  faith  with  the  Gibeonites,  it  was  after  his  death 
that  seven  men  of  his  house  were  hanged.  Quidquid  ddirant 
rcges,  plcctuntiir  Aclirci.  Yet,  though  death  is  the  penalty  of 
sin.  not  all  death  is  penal.  The  man  who  lives  his  full  time  and 
dies  peacefully  ;  the  warrior  who  falls  honourably  in  battle  ; 
the  woman  who  dies  in  childbirth  ;  these  arc  not  being  punished, 
but  following  the  course  of  nature.  Those  deaths  only  are  clue 
to  sin  which  are  premature  and  abnormal. 

Other  kinds  of  misfortune  are  regarded  as  punishments  for 
sin.  Oppression  by  foreign  invaders,  such  as  was  frequent  in  the 
It  may  be  age  of  the  judges  ;  years  of  famine,  as  in  the  reign 
disaster.  of  Ahab  ;  poverty  and  disgrace,  such  as  befell  the 

descendants  of  Eli  ;  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert,  to 
which  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  condemned  ;  these  and  many 
like  incidents  are  quoted  as  examples  of  God's  vengeance  upon 
the  sinner.  In  some  cases  the  individual  suffers  the  conse 
quences  of  his  own  action — suffers,  that  is,  either  in  his  own 
person  or  in  his  descendants.  But  the  most  frequent  and  strik 
ing  punishments  arc  those  which  fall  upon  the  clan  or  the 
people  because  of  some  offence  committed  by  one  of  their 
members. 

Throughout  the  early  records  we  can  trace  three  convictions 
with  recrard  to  the  consequences  of  sin  : 

o  -t 

Principles  (#)  God  is  just,  and  shows  His  justice  by  punish- 

recognised.       jng  wrongdoers. 

(/>)  The  clan  or  the  tribe  forms  the  moral  unit,  so  that  the 
offence  of  one  member  is  naturally  visited  upon  the  whole 
body. 
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(c)  Punishment  is  often  deferred,  even  for  a  whole  genera 
tion  ;  but  it  is  sure  to  fall  at  last. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conscience  of  the  preprophetic 
age  is  represented  by  the  second  commandment,  which  affirms 
that  Jehovah  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

As  to  the  form  which  punishment  ought  to  take,  primitive 
Israel  agreed  with  other  primitive  peoples.  The  lex  tahoms  i 
not  only  recognised  in  formal  enactments  ;  again 
and  again  the  historians  emphasise  with  satisfaction 
that  the  sinner  suffered  what  he  had  inflicted.  Jacob  the 
deceiver  was  deceived  by  his  sons.  David  who  stole  another's 
wife  saw  his  whole  harem  taken  by  Absalom.  Every  murderer 
was  to  expect  that  his  own  blood  would  be  shed  by  avenging 
justice.  Obviously  such  poetical  retribution  can  fall  only  upon 
individual  sinners.  In  the  narratives  which  involve  whole 
peoples  or  clans,  there  is  no  attempt  to  point  out  any  dramatic 
propriety  in  the  punishment. 

These  were  the  beliefs  of  a  primitive  people.     They  corre 
sponded  to  the  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
which  we    have    already  discussed.      Though    they  Limited  range 
met  the  need  of  a  rude  age,  they  were  sure  to  be  of  such 
questioned  by  the  more  developed  conscience  of  an  l 
advancing  civilisation.     With  the  opening  of  the  eighth  century 
there    came   the  first    signs  of   the  religious    revolution    which 
marks  the  age  of  the  prophets. 


2. 

The  prosperous  reigns  of  Jeroboam  II.  in  the  northern,  and 
of  Uzziah  in  the  southern,  kingdom  brought  into  blossom  the 
national    consciousness   which    had  been   gradually  The  revela_ 
growing    up.     The    national    devotion    to    Jehovah,  tionofthe 
restored  and  energised  by  Elijah,  was  at   once  the  prophetic 
ground  and  the  symbol  of  unity.     Each  of  the  two 
Israelite    kingdoms    was    a  whole    in   a    more    complete   sense 
than   ever  before.     One   fruit  of  the   new   growth  was  a  fresh 
zeal  in  the  worship  of  the  God  who  was  esteemed  the  nation's 
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champion,  and  a  fresh  vain  confidence  in  his  favour  compelled 
by  sacrifices.  The  great  need  of  the  age  was  to  purify 
national  pride  by  insistence  upon  national  morality.  It  was 
above  all  as  preachers  of  morality  that  the  prophets  came 
forward.  Adopting  the  current  view  of  national  solidarity, 
they  used  it  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  national  punishment  for 
national  sin.  Herein,  though  they  appealed  to  tradition,  they 
departed  doubly  from  the  precedent  of  the  past.  They  dis 
regarded  the  punishment  of  individuals.  Though  such  inci 
dents  are  recorded  in  the  historical  books  of  the  prophetic  age, 
the  discourses  of  the  prophets  themselves  bear  solely  upon 
collective  responsibility.  More  important  still  was  the  other 
innovation.  Instead  of  single  punishments  for  single  offences, 
which  presented  providence  as  intermittent  in  its  control,  they 
spoke  of  a  lasting  punishment  for  a  state  of  sinfulncss. 

Although  their  main  principles  were  the  same,  each  of  the  four 
great  prophets  had  his  own  characteristic  way  of  conceiving  the 
nature  and  the  object  of  the  judgment  with  which  he  threatened 
the  nation.  Amos  regarded  pestilence,  drought,  and  invasion 
as  a  vindication  cf  the  divine  righteousness,  which  had  been 
challenged,  at  once  deterrent  and  retributive.  Kosca'\s  rentier 
spirit,  while  feeling  punishment  to  be  a  moral  necessity,  con 
ceived  it  also  a  means  of  national  education.  Isaiah  saw  therein 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  majesty  and  holiness,  as  well  as 
the  outward  complement  to  the  nation's  inward  lack  of  faith. 
The  judgment  which  he  predicted  was  more  permanent  and 
more  terrible  :  for  sin  was  to  be  punished  by  begetting  further 
sin  ;  and  then  all  sinners  were  to  be  swept  away  into  Assyrian 
exile.  Jeremiah  judged  Israel's  condition  even  more  gloomily. 
He  could  not  even  hope,  as  Isaiah  did,  that  out  of  the  lire  of 
captivity  a  purified  remnant  would  be  saved  and  restored. 

Like  all  higher  revelations,  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  was 
rejected  by  the  generation  to  which  it  was  addressed.  It  failed 
to  work  the  miracle  of  reforming  a  decadent  people.  But  when 
their  threats  were  fulfilled,  the  authority  of  the  prophets  was 
established  ;  and  their  written  words  became  the  standard  for  a 
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3. 

When  the  blow  so  often  predicted,  and  so  long  delayed,  had 
actually  fallen  ;  when  a  large  part  of  Israel  was  in  exile,  and 
the  people  had  no  longer  any  political  existence  ;  New  problems 
when  national  worship  had  ceased  because  the  of  the  exile> 
temple  lay  in  ruins  ;  the  new  situation  occupied  the  minds  of 
all  thoughtful  Israelites.  How  were  they  to  conceive  of  their 
life  in  captivity  ?  How  fit  it  into  their  scheme  of  the  world  ? 
They  found  in  fact  two  partial  solutions  of  their  problem,  both 
based  upon  the  prophetic  tradition,  one  national  and  the  other 
personal. 

Political  collapse  did  not  immediately  destroy  the  conscious 
ness  of  nationality.  The  exiles  regarded  themselves  as  a  people 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  which  was  the  me  sins  of 
penalty  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  Though  some  °lu<  fathers. 
protested  against  suffering  for  offences  long  gone  by,  many  took 
a  melancholy  interest  in  showing  the  connexion  between  Israel's 
past  sins  and  their  own  unhappy  condition.  In  the  revision  of 
the  early  history,  which  began  during  the  exile,  they  fitted  the 
whole  series  of  events  into  a  mechanical  scheme,  in  which  sin, 
punishment,  repentance,  and  restoration  succeed  each  other  in  a 
regular  cycle.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  several  of  the 
psalms  (though  doubtless  post-exilic),  which  dwell  upon  the 
disobedience  and  ingratitude  of  Israel  in  every  age,  and  upon 
the  disasters  with  which  they  were  punished. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  confess  the  sins  of  one's  ancestors  ; 
for  it  excuses  one  from  seeking  nearer  home  for  the  cause  of 
misfortunes.  How  far  men  may  thus  be  carried  in  the  direction 
of  self-complacency  is  shown  by  the  writings  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 
Treating  the  whole  people  as  a  unit,  he  declares  that  the 
sufferings  of  exile  are  a  full  requital  for  the  sins  of  the  past, 
and  promises  a  glorious  restoration.  He  does  not  once  refer  to  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  sins  among  the  exiles  themselves. 

Yet    Ezekiel,  fifty  years  before,    had   boldly   declared    that 
men  were  punished  only  for  personal  sins.    He  seemed  individual 
to  produce    little   effect  at    the    time  ;  but    beneath  retribution, 
the  surface,  curing  the  exile,  there  spread  the    belief,  combated 
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later  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  sin  and  suffering  were  inseparable, 
and  that  consequently  all  sufferers  must  be  judged  sinners. 
The  penalty  of  death,  which  Ezekiel  pronounced,  was  inevitably 
put  aside  ;  it  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  facts. 
But  Ezekiel's  principle  of  individual  retribution  was  on  its  way 
to  become  a  part  of  Jewish  orthodoxy. 


4. 

The  tendency,  so  natural  in  captivity,  to  idealise  the  nation 
as  a  whole  met  with  a  rude  check  when  the  returned  exiles,  in 
The  double  the  effort  to  organise  a  new  community,  \vere  foiled 
view  of  by  their  own  vices.  A  very  few  years  after  the 

Judaism  return,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  found  occasion  to 

(a)  National  revive  the  old  prophetic  tradition  by  denouncing 
retribution.  the  sjns  of  their  own  age.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  their  contemporary  Trito-Isaiah,  have  left  us  a  lurid  picture 
of  the  rapacity,  the  cruelty,  and  the  wantonness  which  paralysed 
their  efforts  to  reform  the  state,  and  deserved  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.  The  sins  of  the  past  are  not  forgotten  ;  but  the  present 
corruption  is  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  the  present  mis 
fortunes.  The  whole  body  suffers,  though  not  all  are  guilt)-. 
The  distinction,  which  Trito-Isaiah  first  recognised,  between  the 
pious  and  the  wicked  as  two  definite  classes  of  men  within  the 
community,  and  which  was  destined  to  have  such  important 
consequences,  is  not  conceived  as  destroying  the  solidarity  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  sin.  Still,  drought  and  plague  and  per 
secution,  when  they  befall  the  whole  people,  are  regarded  as 
judgments  for  the  vices  or  crimes  of  a  single  class. 

That  fatal  division  of  the  people  into  two  crude  categories 
of  good  and  bad,  the  herald  of  civil  wars  and  persecutions  and 
countless  horrors  in  the  centuries  to  come,  had  yet  one  advantage. 
It  helped  to  promote  the  growth  of  personal  religion.  Not  in 
the  best  way,  for  it  ministered  to  self-righteousness.  But  we 
cannot  read  the  psalms,  which  mainly  represent  the  piety  of  the 
age  after  Ezra,  without  feeling  that  the  growing  individualism 
of  religion  is  bound  up  with  the  contrast  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  as  classes. 
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The  movement  of  this  personal  religion  was  largely  deter 
mined    by   the   impulse   which,   we   have   seen,  was  ^  Judg. 
given  by  the  exile.    The  prophetic  scheme  for  God's  ments  on 
dealing  with  the  nation  was  transferred  as  a  whole  1] 
to  the  individual.     The  psalms,  for  example,  constantly  assume 
that  all  sins  are  followed  by  material  penalties,  which  are  only 
removed  after  confession  and  repentance  :  and  conversely  that 
all  serious  misfortunes  are  punishments  for  sin.     There  is  some 
thing  pathetic,  as  well  as  amazing,  in  the  persistence  with  which 
the  Jews  adhered  to  this  view.     It   is  dramatically  illustrated 
by  the  relentless  condemnation  which  Job's  friends  pronounce 
upon  him,  in  spite  of  the  passionate  eloquence  of  his  protests. 
And  that  wonderful  poem  produced  little  permanent  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  Judaism,  which  clung  desperately  to  its  belief  that 
the  sinners  and  the  righteous  received  a  material  reward  in  this 
life.     A  large  part  of  the  Wisdom  literature,  reaching  down  to 
the  Christian  era,  takes  the  same  view.     We  find  it  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  in  the  book  of  Ecclcsiasticus,  and  in  the  book  of 
Jubilees.    Nor  is  it  absent  even  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  which 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  retribution  in  a  future  life. 

The  answer,  then,  of  the  earlier    Judaism    to    the  question 
How    is    sin    punished?    is    twofold.       The    whole     people     is 
punished    by   widespread    evils   for   the  sins    of   its  The  probiem 
members.     The  individual  is  punished  for  his  sins  of  the  third 
by  material  misfortunes,  such  as  sickness,  poverty,  c 
and  sudden  death.     Though  it  may  seem  as  if  some  escaped, 
they  are  sure  to  suffer  in  the  end.     That  these  beliefs,  held  in 
despite  of  experience,  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  better  Jews, 
is  clear  from  their  resolute  adherence  to  them.     Yet  the  vague 
language  of  the  psalms,  no  less  than  the  passionate  protests  of 
Job,  give  evidence  that  some  men  held  to  the  orthodox  view 
only  because  they  could  find  no  other  which  seemed  adequate, 
and  had  minds  prepared  to  receive  a  different  doctrine. 

5. 

For   such   anxious   souls   the  whole   situation   was  changed 
when  they  learned  to  believe  in  a  future  life.    Accepted  gradually 
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and  with  hesitation  during  the  third  century,  in  the  second  century 
this  belief  was  held  with  a  passionate  fervour  such  as  it  had 
Influence  of  roused  nowhere  but  in  Egypt.  We  might  almost  say 
the  belief  in  that  it  became  the  new  centre  of  gravity  for  the 
e  life,  j^^h  faith.  That  is  not  surprising.  In  an  age  of 
horrors,  when  might  was  the  only  right,  good  men  could  not 
but  grasp  eagerly  at  a  faith  which  promised  an  ultimate  adjust 
ment  of  the  moral  balance.  We  have  seen  already1  how  various 
were  the  shapes  in  which  the  future  life  was  pictured.  But  they 
all  agreed  in  offering  a  sphere  for  retribution  upon  evil-doers. 
Not  necessarily  the  only  sphere  :  the  book  of  Wisdom  and  the 
psalms  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  teach  that  there  is  also  a  large 
measure  of  retribution  in  this  world.  But  the  apocalyptic 
writers,  despairing  of  justice  in  this  world,  fixed  their  hopes 
entirely  upon  the  life  to  come. 

The  belief  in  a  future  life,  though  it  coloured  the  religious 
thought  of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Problems  still  Christian  era,  yet  failed  to  give  any  complete  solu- 
unsolved.  tion  of  the  problems  which  arose  in  that  distracted 
age.  We  see  this  plainly  in  the  frequent  changes  of  view  about 
the  nature  of  future  punishment — which  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here.  We  see  it  also  in  the  side  issues  which 
were  raised  from  time  to  time,  some  referring  to  the  fate  of 
individuals,  others  to  national  destinies. 

i.  Men  did  not  rest  content  with  the  belief  that  wrongs 
would  be  righted  in  another  world.  They  still  asked  urgently, 
Theprospe-  Why  are  the  wicked  so  prosperous  now,  and  the 
rityofthe  righteous  often  so  unhappy?  The  legal  ingenuity 
of  the  Rabbis  replied  :  "  Prosperity  is  granted  to  the 
wicked  in  this  life,  in  order  to  satisfy  any  claims  they  may 
have  to  good,  so  that  in  the  next  world  their  cup  may  be  one 
of  unmixed  torment.  The  righteous,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer 
now  the  punishment  of  their  few  offences,  in  order  that,  in  the 
resurrection,  their  joy  may  have  no  drawback."  But  this  answer, 
like  the  question,  is  a  sign  rather  of  uneasiness  than  of  con 
fidence. 

2.  The    awful    sufferings    of  the   Maccabaean   martyrs   gave 

1  Lecture  V. 
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rise  to  much  speculation.     If  the  sorrows  of  an  ordinary  good 
man  could  be  regarded  as  punishment  for  his  own  The  sufFer,-ao.s 
sins,  yet  the  tortures  of  martyrdom  required  some  of  the 
further    explanation.       In   this   case    the   theory   of  martyrs 
punishment  broke  down.     Three  explanations  were  offered. 

(a)  Like  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  some 
writers  regarded  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous  as  educational, 
One  of  the  psalms  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  contrasts  the  chasten 
ing  of  the  righteous  with  the  sudden  ruin  which  awaits  the  wicked. 

(&)  More  generally  accepted  was  the  conception  of  suffering 
as  a  test  of  worth.  "  Gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,"  says  the  son  of 
Sirach,  ''and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  humiliation." 
The  same  view  is  often  expressed  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
And  in  the  book  of  Enoch  the  angel  speaks  of  the  martyrs  as 
men  who  !l  were  much  tried  by  the  Lord,  and  their  spirits  were 
found  pure,  so  that  they  should  bless  His  name." 

(c*)  The  second  and  third  book  of  the  Maccabees  represent 
martyrs  as  claiming  a  redemptive  virtue  for  their  own  sufferings, 
"  Let  my  blood,"  prays  one,  ''  have  power  to  cleanse  them,  and 
accept  rny  life  in  place  of  theirs."  But  the  benefits  to  be  won 
thus  are  purely  temporal,  and  limited  to  the  Jewish  people. 
There  is  no  trace  in  this  period  of  such  lofty  teaching  as  is 
given  in  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

3.  At  what  point  in  a  man's  life,  it  might  be  asked,  does  he 
become  one  of  the  wicked,  and  therefore  destined  for  eternal 
punishment  ?  We  do  not  find  the  question  actually  The  pious  and 
put  ;  but  the  answer  is  constantly  assumed.  All  the  wicked. 
through  this  period  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
is  ever  hardening  :  till  the  orthodox  view  counts  only  the 
godly  from  childhood,  who  cannot  be  lost,  however  they  may 
err,  and  the  wicked  from  childhood,  who  cannot  be  saved,  how 
ever  they  may  repent.  One  result  of  this  crude  division 
shows  itself  in  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  forms  of  punish 
ment  after  death.  In  the  different  sections  of  the  book  of 
Enoch,  covering  nearly  a  century,  we  can  trace  the  process 
through  several  gruesome  stages.  But  the  climax  is  reached 
in  a  late  addition  to  the  book  of  Isaiah,1  which  describes  the 

!    Ixvi.  23,  24. 
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joy  with  which  the  redeemed,  as  they  come  out  daily  from  the 
restored  temple  in  a  new  Jerusalem,  look  down  upon  the  un- 
buriecl  corpses  of  the  wicked,  whose  dishonouring  corruption 
involves  unceasing  torment  for  their  unpitied  souls. 

4.  And  then  comes  the  question,  Who  are  the  wicked  ? 
Some  of  them  are  Jewish  heretics  or  apostates  :  but  they  are 
Fate  of  the  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  Gentile  sinners.  For 
Gentiles.  since  Deutero-Isaiah  made  his  great  proclamation  of 
charity,  since  the  author  of  the  book  of  Jonah  made  his  protest 
aeainst  universal  condemnation,  there  has  been  a  steady,  relent- 

o 

less,  closing  of  the  doors  against  the  Gentiles.  The  pious  Jew 
can  now  contemplate  with  equanimity,  if  not  with  triumph,  the 
extinction  or  the  everlasting  torment  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  So  the  hope  of  immortality  which  was  demanded  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  has  become  the  instrument  of  a  new  and 
incomparably  greater  injustice. 

The  long  tragedy  of  three  centuries — the  Greek  domination, 
the  Maccabaian  fury,  and  the  Roman  repression — has  not 
The  questions  taught  Israel  how  to  use  the  new  truth  which  was 
of  the  first  given  to  them  at  its  commencement.  With  their  two 
century.  fata}  assumptions — that  sin  is  the  transgression  of 

the  law,  and  that  every  sin  must  here  or  hereafter  be  relentlessly 

requited and  under  the  provocation  of  terrible  suffering,  they 

could  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  conclusion  which  we  have  seen. 
Yet  men's  feelings  are  often  better  than  the  religion  which  they 
profess.  There  must  have  been  many  Israelites  who  did  not 
share  that  hatred  of  the  human  race,  which  a  Roman  historian 
notes  as  their  characteristic,  but  shrank  from  the  doctrine 
which  condemned  all  to  perdition.  These  must  in  their  hearts 
have  longed  for  some  new  answers  to  three  great  questions 
about  punishment — answers  which  should  not  involve  despair 
for  man,  or  blasphemy  against  God.  They  must  have  asked 
sometimes  in  sore  distress  : 

Who  are  the  sinners  that  are  to  be  punished  ? 

In  what  does  their  punishment  consist? 

When  and  where  is  it  inflicted  ? 
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6. 

For  the  Christian  answers  to  these  questions  we  instinctively 
look    first   to   the    Synoptic    Gospels.     But  we    find  the  same 
difficulty  as    in  inquiring  about    the    cause  of  sin.  Teaming  Of 
As  to  the  temporal  punishment  of  sin,  there  is  only  the  Synoptic 
one  recorded  saying  of  Jesus,  and  that  is  negative.  GosPels- 
He  rebuked  those  who    assumed    that    suffering   was   a   proof 
of  sinfulness.     Of  punishment  in  the  world  to  come  He  spoke 
rarely,    and   then,   it  would   appear,   in   conventional  language. 
In  each  case  the  reference  is  incidental,  and  the  point   of  the 
whole  saying  is  purely  moral.      If  these  references  were  to  be 
regarded  as   our  Lord's  own   teaching,  they   would  compel  us, 
as  Dr.  Charles  1  has  shown,  to  accept  three  propositions- 
There  is  a  preliminary  punishment  of  sin  in  Hades,  which 
for  some  souls  may  perhaps  be  purgatorial. ^ 

Sinners  are  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  resurrection/3 
Sinners  are  banished  for  ever  to  Gehenna,  which  represents 
a  condition  of  spiritual  suffering.1 

But  these  few  passages,  in  which  we  hear  an  echo  of  current 
Jewish  eschatology,  contrast  strangely  with  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  the  word  sin  is  mentioned — always  in  con 
nexion  with  forgiveness,  and  always  in  fresh  and  unconventional 
language,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  originality.  With  these 
latter  before  us,  we  hesitate  to  accept  the  former  as  expressing 
the  mind  of  Christ.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  ?  Who  shall 
arbitrate  between  the  two  traditions  ?  Once  more  we  must 
turn  to  St.  Paul,  the  great  interpreter  of  his  Master. 

About   that,  as    about   other    questions,    St.   Paul's  epistles 
show   a    steady  movement  of    thought.      We    recognise   three 
stages  of  belief.     His  earliest  extant  epistles — those  Teaching- 
addressed  to  the  Thessalom'ans — are  purely  Jewish  of  st-  Paul- 
in  their  eschatology.     They  that  obey  not  the  Gospel,  he  says, 
"  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal  destruction  from  the  face 
of  the  Lord." 

1   Eschatologv,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian. 

-  Matt.  v.  36  ;  xii.  32  ;   Luke  xii.  47,  48  ;  xvi.  19-21. 
J  Matt.  xxii.  23-33  ;  Luke  xx.  35,  36. 

•  Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30  ;  viii.  12  ;  x.  28  ;  xxii.  13,  and  parallels. 

I 
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In  the  four  great  epistles,  which  represent  the  middle  period 
of  his  teaching,  we  find  four  cardinal  positions,  of  which  only 
two  are  Jewish.  When  he  taught  that  human  mortality  is  due 
in  all  cases  to  sin,  whether  personal  or  inherited,  St.  Paul  was 
following  Rabbinic  tradition.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  an  echo 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  punished  by  increased 
sinfulness.  But  his  application  of  the  principle  is  far  wider. 
"God  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness,"  he  writes  of  the  heathen, 
because  they  failed  to  recognise  Him  in  nature.1  He  breaks 
away  from  tradition  altogether  when  he  says  that  in  the  world 
to  come  "  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish " 
await  all  sinners,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  He  is  farther  still 
from  the  Rabbis  when  he  suggests  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
that  good  Gentiles,  who  know  not  the  law,  may  be  saved  without 
the  law.2 

Still  in  the  middle  period,  then,  St.  Paul  has  not  broken  with 
the  hopeless  horrors  of  the  Jewish  hell.  It  is  in  the  epistles  of 
the  captivity  that  we  find  him  completely  emancipated.  Each 
of  these  three  epistles — Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians 
—expresses,  though  in  different  terms,  the  belief  that  in  the  end 
all  things,  as  they  were  created  through  Christ,  shall  be  con 
summated  in  Christ.  The  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ  will 
include  the  whole  universe.  The  logical  conclusion  from  that 
belief,  that  all  men  must  in  the  end  either  be  converted  and 
forgiven,  or  else  be  annihilated,  is  not  formally  laid  down. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  even  clearly  conceived.  But  in  the  Johannine 
writings,  which  draw  so  much  of  their  inspiration  from  St. 
Paul,  it  is  fully  recognised.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  leaves  no 
place  for  everlasting  torment.  Life,  in  the  large  sense,  is  denied 
to  the  children  of  darkness.  They  cease  to  be,  if  not  in  the 
hour  of  physical  death,  at  least  when  it  has  been  proved  that 
they  cannot  repent. 

Which  of  the  two  views  most  nearly  represents  the  mind  of 
Christ — the  Judaic  eschatology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  the 
The  mind  larger  hope  of  St.  John  ?  We  must  choose  between 
of  Christ.  them,  for  they  are  manifestly  incompatible.  If  we 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  owes  its  inspiration, 

1  Romans  i.  20-24.  '-'  Romans  ii.  13-16. 
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though  not  its  form,  to  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  we  have 
a  very  strong  reason  for  preferring  its  doctrine.  Even  if  we 
count  it  only  as  the  last  word  of  Paulinism,  still  it  will  represent 
the  mature  faith  of  the  apostle  in  whom,  more  than  in  any  other, 
there  dwelt  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Nor  can  we  altogether  ignore  some  other  considerations. 
The  art  and  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  teach  us  what 
consequences  followed  from  the  Church's  adoption  of  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  hell.  Modern  knowledge  and  modern  morality  have 
made  it  impossible  for  thinking  men  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
in  its  integrity.  And  all  through  the  Christian  centuries  some 
of  the  whitest  souls,  beginning  with  Origen,  have  been  champions 
of  the  larger  hope. 

Taking  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  then,  we  venture  to  formulate 
the  Christian  answers  to  those  three  problems  which  Judaism 
left  unsolved. 

1.  Who  are  the  sinners  ?     All  men.     As  St.  Paul  says,  there 
is  no  distinction. 

2.  What  is  the  punishment  ?     In  part  it  is  the  discipline  of 
natural  consequences  ;  in  part  the  misery  of  growing  sin  fulness  ; 
in  part  a  discipline  after  death  ;  in  part,  perhaps,  annihilation. 

3.  When  and  where  ?     Sin  is  always  being  punished,  and  in 
all  places.     The  words   which  Milton  puts   into  the   mouth  of 
Satan  may  be  applied,  though  in  great  varieties  of  degree,  to 
describe  the  experience  of  all  sinful  souls — "  Myself  am  hell." 

If  Jesus  has  taught  the  Church  not  directly  by  His  own 
words,  but  mediately  through  St.  Paul ;  and  if  St.  Paul's  mind 
travelled  through  several  stages  ;  how  are  we  to  regard  such 
results  as  we  derive  from  the  study  of  his  writings  ?  Are  they 
final  ?  Or  do  we  believe  that  the  same  spirit,  which  guided 
him  by  slow  degrees,  still  dwells  in  the  Church  to  guide  her 
further  in  the  same  direction,  until  she  shall  come  into  all 
truth  ?  However  that  may  be,  the  light  of  Christ  is  fast  banish 
ing  the  nightmare  of  Jewish  eschatology.  And  so  once  more 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law. 


LECTURE    IX 
ATONEMENT 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."' — Psalm  li.  17. 

AMONG  the  problems  connected  with  sin   one  stands  out  pre 
eminent.     Men  may  be,  and  generally  have  been,  content  with 
vague  notions  as  to  the  nature,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence 
of  sin  ;  but  what  is  its  remedy  they  have  always  longed  to  know 
with  clearness  and  certainty.     In  every  age,  under  every  form 
of  religious  belief,  one  of  man's  primary  needs  has  been  to  find 
the  means  of  atonement.     One  means  only  was  known  to  the 
primitive  races  of  mankind.     All  over  the  world,  from  the  dawn 
of  history  to  the  present  day,  the  simpler  peoples  have  sought 
to  make  propitiation  by  sacrifice.     No  doubt  sacrifice  had  other 
and  earlier  uses  ;  but  for  atonement,  in  a  certain  stage  of  re 
ligious  culture,  it  was  held  to  be  indispensable.     Other  remedies 
for  sin  begin  to  be  recognised  only  when  the  people  have  made 
a  considerable  advance  in  ethical  thought  and  religious  feeling  ; 
and,  however  earnestly  these  were  advocated,  they  could  rarely 
challenge    the    supremacy    of    sacrifice.       Obviously,    therefore, 
sacrifice  must  occupy  the   chief  place  in  any  history  of  men's 
conceptions  of   atonement.     The  two  following  lectures,  there 
fore,  will  be  devoted  to  that  subject.     But  our  thoughts  about 
sacrifice  will  be  much  clearer  if  we  first    consider  those  other 
means  of  atonement  which,  from  the  time  of  Amos,  played  a 
larger  part  in   the  drama   of  religion   than  is  usually  acknow 
ledged. 

1. 

The   records  of  primitive   Israel,   down   to   the   end    of   the 
ninth  century,  offer  only  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  sacrifice 
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is  the  means  of  making  peace  with  God.  When  David  was  led 
by  Nathan  to  confess  his  guilt  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba,  and 
went  on  to  express  contrition  for  his  crime,  the  Primitive 
prophet  said  to  him,  "Jehovah  hath  put  away  thy  beliefs. 
sin  :  thou  shalt  not  die."  In  other  words,  repentance  is  accepted 
as  a  partial  satisfaction  for  sin.  Partial  only  ;  for  when  David 
interceded  for  his  child's  life,  fasting  and  lying  in  sackcloth,  his 
attempt  was  in  vain.  Nor  is  this  story  a  complete  exception 
to  the  primitive  rule.  For,  according  to  the  old  classification, 
murder  and  adultery  were  offences  against  man,  for  which  the 
injured  parties  could  demand  reparation  ;  they  were  not  proper 
occasions  for  sacrifice.  Paradoxical  as  it  appears,  these  crimes, 
to  which  the  later  law  denied  sacrificial  atonement  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  too  serious,  were  excluded  by  primitive 
custom  from  the  same  remedy,  because  they  were  not  serious 
enough  to  be  Jehovah's  direct  concern.  Only  during  the 
monarchy,  which  came  in  between,  was  sacrifice  regarded  as  a 
propitiation  for  offences  against  morality. 


2, 

That  opinion  was  the  target  at  which  the  great  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  directed  their  sharpest  arrows.  The  principle 
which  underlay  Nathan's  treatment  of  David  had  The  eighth 
become  for  them  the  central  fact  of  religion.  The  century, 
moral  law,  they  taught,  was  Jehovah's  law  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  law  of  ritual.  Offences  against  it  would  be  punished 
unless  atonement  was  made.  And  they  had  the  support  of 
tradition  when  they  affirmed  that  sacrifice  was  no  atonement 
in  such  cases.  But  the  natural  man  inclined,  as  always,  to  a 
course  which  was  simple  and  definite,  and  made  little  call  upon 
his  personal  exertion.  So  there  arose  a  long  controversy,  of 
which  the  whole  import  is  given  by  some  famous  words  in  the 
book  of  Micah.  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  ?  " 
asks  the  penitent,  "  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a 
year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my 
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firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul?"  And  the  prophet  replies,  "He  hath  showed  thec, 
O  man,  what  is  good.  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thce,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ?  " 

But  those  verses  wrere  written  in  the  seventh  century.     The 

issue  was   not   made    so    clear  all    at    once  ;    for    the    prophets 

advanced  by  stages.     Amos  contented  himself  with 

attacking    the   sacrifices.      The   stern    herdsman    of 

o 

Tekoa  was  so  fully  occupied  with  proving  the  folly  of  those 
who  sought  to  bribe  God  with  gifts,  that  he  did  not  even  raise 
the  question  whether  there  might  be  some  other  means  of 
obtaining  pardon.  Israel's  punishment  is  as  sure  as  Israel's 
transgression  :  that  is  the  sum  of  his  message.  A  message  of 
despair  for  the  nation  !  The  individual  was  not  yet  in  question  ; 
his  hopes  and  fears  were  reserved  for  later  recognition. 

Hosea    is    not    content    with    merely    attacking    evil.       His 
preaching  is  full  of  invitations  to  repentance,  which  may  win 

forgiveness.     He  regards  the  evils  from  which  the 
Hosea. 

people   are   suffering   as   a   means   ot    education,   as 

punishments  sent  in  mercy  to  turn  them  from  their  sins. 
Israel,  he  teaches,  has  but  so  to  turn,  to  feel  sorrow  and  seek 
his  God,  and  all  will  be  well.  The  only  atonement  which  is 
required  is  a  change  of  heart  ;  for  God  is  always  the  same 
loving  Father  to  His  People. 

Isaiah,  like  Amos,  despaired  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
From  the  hour  of  his  call  to  the  end,  he  foresaw  his  people's 
ruin.  And  yet,  like  Hosea,  he  preached  a  doctrine 
of  hope.  "A  remnant  shall  return,"  is  a  theme 
upon  which  he  is  always  ready  to  descant ;  and  the  fair  visions 
of  his  old  age  showed  him  the  remnant  grown  into  n  righteous 
nation.  All  this  was  to  be  the  Lord's  doing.  For  the  sake  of 
his  rigJiteonsness  he  must  destroy  the  people  ;  for  the  sake  of 
his  majesty  he  must  restore  the  remnant.  And  yet,  side  by  side 
with  the  seeming  fatalism  of  this  teaching,  there  is  the  oft- 
repeated  invitation  to  repentance :  "  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  the  land."  How  can  we 
explain  the  contradiction  ?  Probably  by  reference  to  the 
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individual,  who  is  yet  so  little  recognised.  The  movements  of 
history  are  inexorable.  A  people  once  rotten  at  the  core  must 
fall.  So,  for  the  nation,  Isaiah  was  a  fatalist.  But  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  remnant  and  in  the  appeals  for  repentance  there 
is  implicitly  a  hope  for  the  individual — a  recognition  of  the 
power  in  each  man's  will  to  reform.  The  prophet  does  not 
clearly  distinguish  these  two  principles  ;  but  his  twofold 
language  is  explained  by  this  latent  distinction,  which  prepares 
the  way  for  the  individualism  of  the  passage  which  I  have 
quoted  from  the  book  of  Micah. 

Isaiah's   death   was   followed   by   seventy  years   of  heathen 
reaction  against  the  higher  priestly  as  well  as  prophetic  teach 
ing.     When   the  reign   of  Josiah   made   a  religious  Deuteronomy< 
reform    possible,    it   was    the    work    of  an    alliance 
between    priest    and    prophet.       The    book    of    Deuteronomy, 
embodying  the  spirit  of  prophetic  teaching  in  the  form  of  law, 
had  the  temporary  success  of  a  practical  compromise.     It  failed 
in  the  end,  because,  though  many  of  its  precepts  were  modelled 
upon    Isaiah's    preaching,    the    stress    laid    upon    obedience    to 
commands  obscured  the  central  truth,  that  atonement  depends 
upon    repentance    and    change    of    heart.       In    fact,    from    the 
publication  of  Deuteronomy  we  date  the  belief  that  the   chief 
thing  required  of  man  is  obedience  to  the  law.     That  obedience 
was,  of  course,  partly  moral ;  and   the   moral   requirements   of 
Deuteronomy    inspired   the    great    prophet   of    that    age.       In 
language  which  echoes  its  phrases,  Jeremiah  renewed  the  old 
prophetic  demand  for  repentance  and  purity  of  life,  as  the  one 
remedy  for  sin,  and  the  one  escape  from  punishment.     But  in  a 
larger  measure  the  obedience  required  by  the  Deuteronomic  law 
meant  sacrifice  and  ceremony ;  and  these  elements, appealing  more 
readily  to  the  ordinary  mind,  soon  secured  a  practical  precedence. 
So  the  dawn  of  the  sixth  century  found  the  decadent  people 
of  Judah  still  refusing  the  prophet's  invitation  to  repent,  still 
hoping  against  hope  that  sacrifice  would  secure  God's  favour  ; 
until  at  last  the  Babylonian  invader  demonstrated  the  futility 
of   such    hopes   by  destroying    the   temple    and    sweeping    the 
worshippers  away  into  captivity.       Henceforth  the  problem  of 
atonement  is  not  so  much  national  as  individual. 
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3. 

To  the  question  of  the  eighth,  century,  What  is  the  remedy 
for  sin  ?  the  prophets  had  given  a  true  answer  :  "  Repent,  turn 
Teaching  of  your  back  upon  past  sin,  and  walk  before  God." 
Too  strong  a  doctrine  for  so  corrupt  an  age,  it  had 
been  watered  down  into  a  system  of  rules,  only  moral  in  part, 
whose  observance  was  to  secure  God's  favour  for  the  nation. 
When  even  that  was  rejected  on  its  moral  side,  the  exile,  by 
making  sacrifice  impossible  for  fifty  years,  forced  all  serious 
minds  to  seek  another  answer  to  the  question,  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  As  we  have  seen  already,1  the  school  of  Ezekiel, 
regarding  the  suspension  of  sacrifice  as  but  an  interlude, 
occupied  themselves  in  elaborating  a  system  which  might  be 
established  whenever  the  Temple  was  rebuilt.  In  outline,  if 
not  in  detail,  the  Levitical  legislation  was  the  product  of  that 
school,  whose  farseeing  devotion  was  rewarded  with  a  wonderful 
success  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  But  the  mass  of  the  exiles, 
beset  by  the  temptations  of  the  gross  polytheism  around  them, 
had  to  find,  each  for  himself,  some  immediate  answer  to  Micah's 
great  question.  How  were  they  to  avoid  sin  ?  How  were  they 
to  atone  for  sin  once  committed  ?  There  is  no  contemporary 
record  of  the  answers  which  they  received  ;  but  the  literature  of 
the  Return  shows  that  they  had  learned  to  seek  atonement 
mainly  in  three  institutions — fasting,  alms-giving,  and  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

A  prophet,  who  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah.  describes 
these  institutions  as  already  corrupted  by  the  same  formalism 
Its  cor-  \vhich  had  once  made  sacrifice  a  mockerv  of  religion. 

^  o 

"Behold,"  he  says  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  "ye 
fast2  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wicked 
ness." 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  corruption  ?  We  may  well 
suppose  that  some  prophet  of  the  Exile  taught  his  people  how 
set  forms  of  self-discipline,  charity,  and  worship,  might  be  aids 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  wished  to  "  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God."  If  so,  before  long  these 

1   Lecture  VI.  '-'  Isa.  Iviii.  4. 
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forms  must  have  crystallised  into  mechanical  observances,  which 
were  believed  to  possess  a  compelling  power,  such  as  had  once 
been  ascribed  to  sacrifice.  These  practices,  then,  were  no  longer 
mere  manifestations  of  sorrow  or  aids  to  penitence,  but  merits 
which  would  be  weighed  in  the  divine  Judge's  balance.  In  such 
a  scheme  there  was  no  room  for  God's  pardoning  grace,  which 
Isaiah  had  promised  should  meet  the  penitence  of  those  who 
truly  turned  to  Him.  Yet  a  very  few  years  had  passed  before 
the  corruption  was  complete.  Less  than  twenty  years  after 
Zerubbabel's  return  from  exile  we  find  Zechariah,1  in  whom  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  revived,  protesting  against  such  a  travesty 
of  religion.  So  the  Exile,  like  the  prophetic  age,  has  received 
an  answer  to  its  question,  but  an  answer  beyond  its  power  of 
comprehension. 

4. 

The  Israelites  who  returned  from  exile  to  form  a  new 
community  round  a  reconstructed  Temple,  inherited  the  two 
great  spiritual  conceptions  of  atonement,  but  they  Tendencies 
also  inherited  the  frailty  which  had  caused  both  in  of  Judaism, 
practice  to  be  debased.  Of  the  first  hundred  years  after  the 
Return  we  know  little,  except  that  it  was  a  period  of  weakness 
and  confusion.  Judaism  in  the  full  sense  begins  with  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Their  memoirs,  and  the  contemporary  prophetic 
writings,  which  we  know  as  the  last  eleven  chapters  of  Isaiah 
and  the  book  of  Malachi,  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  new  era. 
The  craving  for  divine  grace  and  pardon  is  becoming  merged  in 
the  demand  for  legal  righteousness. 

But  however  positively  obedience  to  law  may  be  proclaimed 
as  the  way  to  God's  favour,  questions  will  yet  be  raised  in  many 
hearts  which  are    stirred    by  conscious    failure,   by  pr0biems 
human    sympathy,   or  by    an   anxious    speculation,  of  the  age 
So  it  was  in  the  history  of  Judaism.     Though,  all  ofjudaism- 
through  those  four  and  a  half  centuries,  legalism  was  increasing 
its  power,  yet  the  voices  were  never  silenced  which  offered  other 
than  legal  solutions  to  the  great  problems  of  judgment,  peni 
tence,  grace,  salvation.     These  discussions  did  not  succeed  one 

1  Zcch.  vii.     . 
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another,  but  were  carried  on  side  by  side,  partly  in  Jerusalem, 
partly  among  the  millions  of  Jews  who  lived  in  foreign  lands, 
but  were  faithful  to  their  race  and  their  law.  We  cannot,  there 
fore,  divide  this  period  chronologically.  It  is  better  to  take  the 
main  questions  one  by  one  and  see  how  they  were  treated  in 
the  whole  period  of  Judaism. 

i.  The  first  of  these  questions,  though  to  us  it  might  well  seem 
the  largest,  occupied  but  a  small  place  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
Hope  for          Jews.     Can    there    be    salvation    for    the    heathen  ? 
the  heathen.      js   there  any   means  by  which    atonement  can    be 
made  for  their  sins  ?     The  great  prophet  of  the  Exile,  moved 
with   sympathy  for  the  teeming  millions,  of  whom   some  were 
indeed  oppressors,  but  the  mass  were  fellow-victims  of  oppres 
sion,  found  a  place  for  them  in  his  vision  of  the  future.     "Turn 
unto  Me,  and  let  yourselves  be  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
And  in  the  poem  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  he  went  further : 
for  there  he  represented  the   sufferings   of   Israel  as  one  long 
atonement  for   the  sins  of  all  nations,  who  are  won  at  last  to 
repentance  and  faith  by  the  spectacle  of  his   patient  heroism. 
Some  two  centuries  later  a  like  universalism  was  preached  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  in  the  form  of  a  parable.     He 
told  how  the  whole  of  the  mighty  city  of  Nineveh  repented  at 
the   preaching  of  a   Hebrew  prophet,   and   were   pardoned    by 
Jehovah  who  had  sent  him.     Here  and  there  in  the  Psalms  are 
echoes  of  the   same  hope,  almost  unheard    amid  the  cries    of 
hatred   and   vengeance  which  break  out  upon  any  mention   of 
the    heathen.       And    so    in    the    Testaments    of    the    Twelve 
Patriarchs,  written   near  the   close  of   the   second    century,  re 
peated  phrases  emphasise  the  author's  hope  that  "Jehovah  shall 
visit  all  the  Gentiles,"  and  shall  "  reveal  his  salvation  to  them." 

That  is  a  beautiful  answer  to  the  question  about  atonement 
for  the  Gentiles.  But  the  voices  which  repeat  it  are  few  and 
That  hope  far  between  :  while  a  vast  multitude  proclaim  the 
denied.  contrary  belief.  The  writings  of  Nehemiah's  age 

breathe  destruction  for  all  the  Gentiles.  The  book  of  Jonah, 
by  its  whole  tone,  shows  that  the  doctrine  which  it  maintains  is 
repugnant  to  the  Jews  at  large.  The  Psalter  reverberates  with 
denunciations  of  despair.  The  book  of  Jubilees,  contemporary 
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with  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs,  tells  us  that  "  there  are 
many  nations  and  many  peoples,  and  over  all  hath  God  placed 
spirits  in  authority  to  lead  them  astray  from  him."  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  it  is  needless.  We  know 
well  enough  how,  from  the  Exile  onward,  Israel  became  more 
and  more  hardened  in  hatred  against  the  heathen,  more  and 
more  convinced  that  they  were  the  chosen  people,  for  whose 
sake  all  the  rest  were  rejected. 

Yet  the  higher  voices  continued  to  be  heard.  So  long  as 
the  words  of  Deutero-Isaiah  and  of  Jonah  were  read  as 
scripture  in  the  Synagogue,  the  debate  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  closed.  Nay  !  In  a  later  age  the  advocates  of  charity 
grew  strong.  Soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  are 
told,  the  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Hananya  declared  that  "the 
righteous  of  all  nations  have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come." 
His  noble  saying,  preserved  in  the  Joscphta,  was  raised  by  the 
authority  of  Maimonides  into  a  dogma  of  the  Jewish  faith  :  and 
as  such  it  is  accepted  still. 

2.  The  second  question  follows  upon  the  popular  answer  to 
the  first.     Assuming  that  salvation  is  possible  for  Israel  only, 
what  determines  God's  judgment  in  the  case  of  each  The  grounds 
individual?     To  this  question  we  find  recorded  not  of  pardon, 
two  answers  only,  but  three — 

(a)  "  To  every  man  shall  be  rendered  according  to  his  deeds.' 
According  to  this  view,  a  strict  account  is  kept  in  heaven  of 
deeds  good  and  bad,  and  punishment  and  reward  are  meted  out 
in  proportion,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.     In  other 
words,  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  only  the  striking  of  a 
balance. 

(b)  Yet  all  the  time  we  hear  cries  which  say  in  effect,  "  We 
have  Abraham   to  our  father."      We  are  God's  chosen  people, 
argue  the  writers  of  psalter  and  apocalypse,  and  for  the  sake  of 
His  own  honour  He  cannot  let  one  of  us  perish.  The  importance 
of  this  claim  \vas  vastly  increased  when  the  doctrine  of  immor 
tality  was   accepted  ;  for  then  to  be  a  Jew  was  to  be  secure  of 
an  endless  blessedness. 

((•)  Still  another  answer  comes.  "  It  is  of  God's  grace  that 
any  man  is  forgiven."  The  only  condition  which  that  grace 
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demands  is  a  true  repentance.  From  Isaiah  in  the  eighth 
century  to  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs  in  the  second,  this 
thought  is  presented  in  many  forms.  Let  me  quote  only  two  : 
;<  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,"  says  a  psalmist ; 
"  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise." 
"  True  repentance  after  a  godly  sort,"  we  read  in  the  Testament 
of  Gad,  "  driveth  away  the  darkness  and  enlighteneth  the  eyes, 
and  giveth  knowledge  to  the  soul,  and  leadeth  the  mind  to 
salvation." 

The  three  answers,  though  mutually  repugnant,  are  all 
repeated  with  equal  confidence.  Two  of  them  are  simple 
enough  ;  but  the  third  inevitably  gives  rise  to  further  questions. 
What  is  repentance  ?  And  what  is  grace  ? 

3.  What  is  it  to  repent  ?  The  Hebrew  word  has  a  wider 
meaning  than  the  English.  It  involves  not  only  regret  for  past 
Repentance  errors,  but  an  active  return  to  the  service  of  God. 
The  need  of  the  inward  feeling  finds  expression 
again  and  again.  "  Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments, 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God,"  says  Joel,  in  the  fifth 
century.  A  psalmist  in  a  later  age  prays,  "  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  In 
the  Hellenistic  age  the  Son  of  Sirach  translates  the  same  senti 
ment  into  the  language  of  practical  prudence  which  is  charac 
teristic  of  his  generation.  "  Return  unto  the  Lord,  and  forsake 
sins  ;  make  thy  prayer  before  His  face  and  lessen  the  offence." 
And  in  each  case  it  is  implied  that  the  change  of  heart  is 
followed  by  such  action  as  the  prophet  Micah  had  long  ago 
demanded  :  "  Do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God." 

The  form  of  Joel's  exhortation,  "  Rend  your  hearts  and  not 
your  garments,"  reminds  us  that,  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Repentance  Return,  the  observance  of  the  outward  forms  of 
formal.  penitence  threatened  to  displace  the  inward  feeling. 

This  tendency  is  so  strong  in  human  nature  that  it  can  hardly 
be  resisted ;  and  we  may  watch  its  gradual  victory  in  the  records 
of  Judaism.  The  priestly  code  organises  penitence  into  a 
system  very  like  that  of  the  mediaeval  church,  demanding  con 
fession,  restitution,  and  the  wearing  of  sackcloth.  The  historical 
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books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  tell  how  at  times  the  whole  people 
united  in  such  public  humiliation.  The  psalms  refer  again  and 
again  to  the  formal  penance  of  individuals.  The  ordinances  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  one  of  the  latest  developments  of  the 
law,  combine  national  with  individual  humiliation  in  one  pictur 
esque  ceremony.  As  time  went  on,  more  and  more  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  such  forms.  The  book  of  Daniel  represents 
fasting  and  sackcloth  as  the  regular  accompaniment  of  Daniel's 
private  prayers.  The  books  of  the  Maccabees,  a  few  years 
later,  add  new  features  of  austerity.1  On  one  occasion,  "  the 
women,  girt  with  sackcloth  under' their  breasts,  thronged  the 
streets.  .  .  .  Then  it  would  have  pitied  a  man  to  see  the  multi 
tude  prostrating  themselves  all  mingled  together,  and  the  expec 
tation  of  the  high  priest  in  his  sore  distress."  Half  a  century 
later  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  offer  conclusive 
proof  that  orthodox  piety  required  such  observances  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Yet,  then,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  dangers  of 
systematised  penance  were  obvious  to  calm  observers.  The 
Son  of  Sirach,  even  before  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  felt  it 
necessary  to  utter  a  warning  :  "  He  that  bathes  after  touching  a 
corpse,  and  touches  it  again,  what  profit  hath  he  from  his  bath  ? 
Even  so,  a  man  that  fasts  for  his  sins,  and  goes  again  and  does 
the  same,  who  will  listen  to  his  prayer  ?  and  what  profit  hath 
he  from  his  humiliation  ?  " 

Some  of  the   Psalms  give   a   third   answer  to   the  question 
What  is  repentance?     It  is  the  ready  acknowledgment  of  sin, 

which  is  followed  by  a  remission  of  the  penalty,  and 

..  '  A  third  view. 

then  by  a  cheerful  return  to  normal  lite.  It  some 
times  wears  the  appearance  of  that  shallow  optimism,  which 
William  James  praised  as  the  religion  of  healthy-mindedness, 
whose  motto  is  "  Never  mind  about  the  past :  but  do  better  now." 
Of  the  three  accounts  which  Judaism  offered  of  the  nature  of 
penitence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  was  the  most  commonly 
acceptable.  It  was  not  the  deep  feeling  of  the  $ist  psalm,  nor 
the  superficial  hopefulness  of  the  32nd  ;  but  the  Eevitical  system 
which,  like  the  Christian  Church  of  the  sixth  century,  degraded 
penitence  into  penance. 

1  2  Mac.  iii.  IQ. 
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4.  If  the  last  age  of  Judaism  was  in   doubt   as   to  the   true 
nature  of  penitence,  it  was  equally  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
The  pardon       the    divine    grace,    to    which    penitence    makes     its 
of  God's  grace,  appeal.     The  Psalter  bears  a  double  witness  to  the 
belief  in   God's   grace  as  a  free   and   fatherly  forgiveness.     For 
not    only  does  it  prove  that  many  individual  poets  held  that 
belief:  but  the  admission  of  such  utterances  into  the  hymnbook 
of    the    Jewish    Church    is    evidence    that    their   doctrine    was 
accepted  by  some  of  those  \vho  represented  the  people.     Such 
words  as  those  of  the  86th  psalm  :  "  For  thou,  Lord,  art  good  and 
ready  to  forgive  ;    and  plenteous  in  mercy  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  thee,"  l  do  really  represent  one  living  clement  of  Jewish 
faith.     Nor  do  the  psalms  stand  alone.     A  remarkable  passage 
in  the  Testament  of  Gad  2  inculcates  the  forgiveness  of  man  by 
man,  which  is  the  correlative  of  the  divine  pardon.     And   some 
centuries    later  a  famous  Rabbi 3  summarised  the    doctrine   of 
grace  in  memorable   words —  "  Wisdom   was  asked,  What  shall 
the  punishment  of  the  sinner  be  ?  and  she  answered,  Destruc 
tion    pursueth    sinners.     The    same  question  was  addressed  to 
Prophecy,  and  she  replied,  The  soul  which  sinneth,  it  shall  die 
the  death.    At  last  the  question  came  to  God,  and  He  answered, 
Let  the  sinner  repent,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven." 

God's  pardoning  grace  is  a  free  gift.  And  yet  it  is  condi 
tional  :  for  grace  would  be  meaningless  if  bestowed  on  one  who 
Conditions  showed  no  disposition  to  receive  it.  There  must  be 
and  limita-  penitence  ;  and  penitence  naturally  expresses  itself 
tions.  jn  Sorrow,  in  chanty,  in  the  forgiveness  of  fellow-men. 

But  how  easy  and  how  natural  is  the  step  from  such  conditions 
to  another  class,  which  involve  considerations  of  merit  !  The 
merits  may  be  personal,  such  as  are  enumerated  in  the  Pharisee's 
prayer  ;  or  they  may  be  external,  such  as  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous,  or  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  martyrs.  In  either  case, 
when  once  the  conception  of  merit  is  established,  grace  becomes 
purchaseable :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  no  longer  grace.  So  the 
multitude  of  Jews,  who  followed  this  path  of  declension,  though 
they  retained  the  name  of  grace,  denied  the  reality. 

5.  Yet  one  more  question  follows  upon  the  last.     Supposing 

1    I's.  Ixxxvi.  5.  "  Test.  Gad.  vi.  3-7.  J  Jer.  Makkoth  ii.  6. 
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that  a  man's  penitence  is  true,  and  has  been  mot  by  divine 
pardon,  how  can  he  be  assured  that  he  enjoys  God's  The  grounds  of 
favour  ?  That  is  in  substance  the  problem  which  assurance, 
the  book  of  Job  states  with  such  appealing  eloquence.  Job 
knows  himself  to  be  innocent ;  yet  he  is  sorely  afflicted. 
Instinct  assures  him  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  God  must  be 
his  friend.  Yet  he  strives  in  vain  to  prove  it  even  to  himself. 
Much  less  can  he  win  the  assent  of  others.  The  sublime  pas 
sage  in  which  he  claims  God  as  a  witness  on  his  side,  and  hopes 
for  a  moment  of  conscious  acceptance  before  the  shades  of  Sheol 
shut  out  sensation,  is  a  victory  of  instinct  over  logic,  which 
cannot  convince  the  world.  The  author  of  the  /3rd  psalm  had 
advanced  a  step  further.  Whether  he  looked  for  a  conscious 
life  beyond  the  grave,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  But  assuredly  he 
had  attained  a  consciousness  of  union  with  God  in  this  life, 
which  placed  him  above  all  the  standard  of  material  reward  or 
prosperity. 

"  Thou  boldest  my  right  hand. 

With  thy  counsel  thou  \vilt  guide  me. 

Though  my  flesh  and  my  heart  fall  away, 

God  is  for  ever  the  rock  of  my  heart  and  my  portion. 

As  for  me,  nearness  to  (iod  is  my  good, 

I  have  made  my  refuge  in  the  Lord  Jehovah."  l 

So  lofty  a  certainty,  comparable  with  the  faith  which  enabled 
Paul  to  affirm,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  is  rare  even  among 
Christians.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  example  stands  alone. 
For  even  the  most  religious  Jews  asked  for  some  sensible 
guarantee,  some  outward  assurance,  that  man  was  reconciled 
to  God.  Without  such  a  sign  they  could  not  feel  that  God's 
grace  was  indeed  given  them.  They  lacked  the  confidence 
which  Paul  expressed  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  "We 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Naturally, 
therefore,  they  fell  back  upon  those  proofs  of  divine  favour 
which  had  the  stamp  of  tradition — health,  prosperity,  victory, 
and  happy  children.  While  as  yet  there  was  no  thought  of 
retribution  in  the  life  to  come,  they  took  sides  with  Job's 
friends.  And  even  after  that  belief  had  prevailed,  their  tendency 
was  to  regard  material  prosperity  as  the  normal  proof  of 

1   Ps.  Ixxiii.  23,  24,  26,  28  (Professor  Peake's  translation). 
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acceptance  with  God.     Only  in  the  apocalyptic  writings  do  we 
find  a  definite  appeal  from  this  world's  tribunal  to  the  next. 

So  this  fifth  question,  like  the  others,  met  with  two  con 
tradictory  answers  ;  one  higher,  which  appealed  only  to  the 
few  ;  the  other  lower,  which  was  accepted  by  the  many.  As 
an  eminent  German  writer  has  said:  "The  history  of  Jewish 
piety  concludes  with  a  row  of  unsolved  problems."  J 

5. 

Men  feel  the  burden  of  such  unsolved  problems  in  proportion 
to  the  spiritual  depth  of  their  natures.  Who  then  was  likely  to 
St.  Paul's  feel  it  more  keenly  than  Saul  of  Tarsus  ?  The  dis- 
teaching.  ciple  of  Gamaliel,  familiar  from  youth  with  all  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  time  ;  agonised  by  the  reproaches  of  a 
tender  conscience  ;  burning  with  a  passion  for  righteousness, 
which  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  perfection  ; 
devoted  to  his  own  people,  and  believing  in  their  mission  to 
dominate  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  what  tortures  of  doubt,  of  self- 
mortification,  of  racial  despair,  must  he  not  have  endured  ?  What 
thankful  joy  must  not  his  have  been  when  he  found  and  pro 
claimed  a  triumphant  answer  to  each  of  the  five  questions  which 
had  been  his  torment !  A  full  account  of  these  answers  would 
involve  a  whole  treatise  on  the  Pauline  theology :  but  for  those 
who  are  familiar  with  its  main  features  a  bare  statement  of  the 
five  points  will  suffice. 

Can  the  heathen  receive  pardon  ?  In  Christ  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek. 

What  is  the  ground  of  judgment,  and  therefore  of  pardon  ? 
The  answer  is  contained  in  the  twin  sentences  :  "  By  grace  we 
are  saved,"  and  "  By  faith  we  are  saved."  That  is,  pardon  is 
granted  not  for  works  nor  for  repentance  alone,  but  for  faith 
which  potentially  includes  them  both. 

What  is  repentance  ?  It  is  part  of  a  larger  whole— of  faith, 
which  is  a  change  of  the  soul's  polarity. 

What  is  grace?     It  is  God's  fatherly  love,  manifest  above 
all  in  Christ,  going  out  to  meet  the  love  which  it  inspires. 
1   Kiiberlc,  "  Siinde  und  Gmuky'  p.  665. 
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What  is  the  ground  of  our  assurance  ?  It  is  no  material 
blessing :  nor  is  it  a  mere  inward  confidence.  It  is  Christ, 
doubly  manifest — objectively  in  the  world,  subjectively  in  our 
own  souls. 

St.  Paul  himself  has  summed  all  this  up  in  one  sentence. 
"  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Justification  by  faith!  Few  The  re  vela  - 
phrases  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  history  :  few  tion  of  Christ. 
have  been  so  fatally  misunderstood.  Yet  its  real  meaning  was 
very  simple.  The  pupil  of  the  Rabbis  wished  to  translate  into 
forensic  language  the  divine  truth  which  his  Master  had  set 
forth  in  the  most  moving  of  all  His  parables.  For  Jesus  told 
how  a  prodigal  son  was  followed  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
conviction  of  his  father's  love  ;  how,  when  his  heart  turned  him 
once  more  towards  home,  the  father's  grace  did  not  wait  for 
him  to  make  his  humble  appeal,  but  went  out  to  meet  him  with 
enfolding  arms  ;  and  how  the  son's  faith  and  the  father's  love 
met  in  joy  and  gave  the  son  a  regenerate  life. 

In  that  divinest  parable  \ve  find  a  complete  and  final  answer 
to  all  the  Jew's  difficulties  about  atonement,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  involve  sacrifice.  It  not  only  tells  us,  as  the  prophets  did, 
that  the  conditions  of  forgiveness  are  not  legal,  but  ethical :  but 
it  goes  further  and  deeper.  It  promises  that  God  will  accept 
the  sincere  intention,  before  it  has  borne  the  full  fruit  of  action. 
And  whereas  the  prophetic  teaching  failed  to  show  how  man's 
will  could  suffice,  Christ  shows  us  the  father's  love  always 
reinforcing  the  love  of  the  erring  child.  Shows  us  !  not  only 
in  His  words,  but  in  Himself.  The  revelation  of  pardon  was 
given  not  only  through  Christ,  but  in  Christ.  And  that  is  why 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law. 


LECTURE    X 
SACRIFICE 

"We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve 
the  tabernacle." — Hebrews  xiii.  10. 

FEW  words  in  our  English  tongue  have  so  many  legitimate 
applications  as  the  word  sacrifice  ;  fewer  still,  if  any,  are  em- 
Various  ployed  so  loosely  in  the  language  of  religion  and 
meanings  common  life.  This  is  partly  clue  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  word  the  phraseology  of  Hebrew  religion  comes  to  us,  not 
sacrifice.  directly,  but  filtered  through  successive  translations 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  word  sacrifice,  accordingly,  in  our 
English  Bible  stands  for  several  Hebrew  words,  each  of  which 
had  more  than  one  meaning.  To  the  literal  sense  which  such 
terms  could  bear,  pious  reflexion  added  metaphorical  uses  ;  and 
sacrifice  became  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  a  common  phrase 
which  might  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  religious  act,  from  the 
slaughter  of  oxen  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  Our  own  Church, 
inheriting  the  traditions  of  East  and  West  alike,  not  only  em 
ployed  the  English  word  sacrifice  with  equal  liberality,  but 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  metaphorical  application.  From  the 
earliest  age,  therefore,  the  Christian  Church  has  been  under  the 
dominion  of  an  ambiguous  term,  whose  influence  has  grown 
more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  time  has  obscured  its  origin  and 
bestowed  upon  it  a  kind  of  sanctity.  Thus  many  writers  of  our 
own  day,  not  merely  in  popular  sermons  but  in  serious  treatises, 
betray  an  unconscious  fusion  of  the  literal  and  the  metaphorical, 
the  sacramental,  the  symbolical,  and  the  piacular,  which  hangs 
like  a  mist  over  a  large  part  of  religious  thought. 

Vagueness  of  conception  about  a  doctrine  which  is  regarded 
as  fundamental  is  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy.     It  becomes 
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increasingly  evident  that  some  definition  of  Christian  sacrifice 
is  needed  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  a 
conference  of  eminent  divines  of  various  denominations  met  at 
Oxford  to  discuss  this  question.  They  parted  with  expressions 
of  mutual  respect.  But  the  record  of  their  debate  shows  how 
profound  are  the  differences  which,  under  the  cover  of  a  common 
term,  divide  Christians  both  within  and  without  the  Anglican 
communion. 

These  facts  indicate  the  limits  within  which  my  treatment 
of  sacrifice   must   be  confined.      It  were   presumption  to  hope 
that  differences  so  great  and  so  inveterate  can  be    Aim  of 
reconciled  by  any  one  formula,  or  that  one  view  can    the  lecture, 
summarily  be  proved  right,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.     I 
shall  not  essay  anything  so  ambitious.     But  I  do  hope  to  show 
how  the  human  instincts  and   aspirations,  which  sought  satis 
faction  in  the  literal  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Covenant,  have  found 
their  fulfilment  and  justification — their  rt'Aoc — in  Christ  and  1  lis 
Church. 

The  Levitical  law  distinguishes  between  vegetable  offerings 
and  animal  sacrifices.  The  former  were  of  the  nature  of  a  rent 
paid  to  the  god  of  the  land.  Their  history  and  Two  ciasse? 
meaning,  though  full  of  interest,  do  not  concern  of  sacrifice 
us  now.  Sacrifice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  distinguished, 
is  the  ritual  slaughter  of  a  domestic  animal,  whose  flesh  is 
either  eaten  by  the  worshippers  or  consumed  by  fire.  The  law, 
again,  divides  all  sacrifices  proper  into  two  classes.  In  one 
class  only  some  portions  of  the  victim  are  burned,  while  the 
greater  part  is  eaten  by  the  worshippers.  In  the  other  class 
either  the  whole  is  burned,  or  else  a  part  is  eaten  by  the  priests 
and  the  rest  burned.  The  first  class  includes  the  passover,  the 
peace-offering,  and  the  covenant  sacrifice  ;  the  second  includes 
the  sin-offering,  the  trespass-offering,  the  burnt-offering,  and  the 
sacrifices  which  were  made  on  the  day  of  atonement.  These 
two  kinds  of  sacrifice,  which  may  be  broadly  distinguished  as 
sacramental  and  piacular,  can  be  traced  far  back  in  human 
history,  to  a  time  long  before  the  Hebrews  were  a  nation.  Each 
of  them  has  been  supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  source 
of  the  other  ;  but  no  certainty  has  yet  been  attained.  Without 
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entering  upon  doubtful  questions,  we  may  be  content  with 
recognising  that  both  types  of  sacrifice  are  found  in  the  earliest 
known  forms  of  community,  and  that  they  correspond  to  human 
instincts  which  are  primary  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  go 
behind  them.  We  find  these  instincts  of  communion  and  ex 
piation,  in  the  primitive  stage,  assuming  a  shape  so  crude  that 
we  almost  hesitate  to  connect  them  with  the  high  and  noble 
forms  of  feeling  and  desire  into  which  they  have  developed. 
But  recognising  that  God's  ordinance  normally  causes  the 
humble  to  develop  into  the  holy,  through  a  long  process  of 
purification,  we  look  to  find  the  same  principle  at  work  in  the 
institutions  of  worship,  which  we  have  already  observed  in  the 
cognate  conceptions  of  providence,  of  personality,  and  of  duty. 

Closely  connected  as  the  two  kinds  of  sacrifice  are  in  history, 
clearness  requires  us  to  consider  them  separately.  The  next 
lecture,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  piacular  sacrifice.  In  this 
one  I  will  sketch  the  history  of  sacrifices  of  communion. 

1. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  inquiry  we  may  learn  much 
from  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  For  Israel,  although 
indeed  "a  peculiar  people,"  cannot  be  isolated 
communion  from  the  great  stream  of  human  history.  Israelite 
in  the  heroic  institutions  are  so  closely  allied  to  those  of  other 
ages—  Semitic  races — of  the  Arabs,  the  Assyrians,  and  the 

Babylonians — that  they  cannot  be  fully  understood  without 
reference  to  these.  And  their  meaning  is  so  often  illuminated 
by  the  customs  of  European  or  African  peoples,  that  we  may 
not  limit  our  purview  to  the  Semitic  race.  The  impulse  to 
sacrifice,  common  to  all  mankind,  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin.  Our  theme,  therefore, 
will  not  be  worthily  treated  unless  we  remember  that  it  has  an 
universal  human  interest. 

Throughout  the  ancient  world,  and  among  the  more  back 
ward    races   of   modern  times,   the  usual    and    typical    form  of 
worship  is  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  followed  by  a 
feast  upon   its  flesh.     We  arc  all   familiar  with  the 
ritual   of   sacrifices   in    early   Greece,   because  the   feasts   which 
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followed  them  are  favourite  incidents  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Again  and  again  we  read  how  the  victim's  head  was  sprinkled 
with  barley  meal,  how  its  throat  was  cut,  and  the  blood  poured 
out.  Then  how  the  thigh-bones  were  wrapped  in  slices  of  the 
fat,  and  burned  upon  the  fire,  in  order  that  their  sweet  savour 
might  ascend  and  please  the  god.  How  thereafter  the  carcase 
was  cut  up  and  roasted  upon  spits  before  the  fire.  And  how, 
when  the  guests  had  eaten  their  fill  of  meat,  wine  was  poured 
by  the  henchmen  into  the  cups,  that  each  might  offer  a  libation 
before  the  drinking  began. 

The  books  of  Samuel  present  us  with  a  picture  of  similar 
observances  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  No  flesh  may  be  eaten 

unless  it  has  been  sacrificed.     Even  on  the  field  of 

of  Israel. 

battle,  after  a  long  and  exhausting  fight,  men  were 

required  to  set  up  a  temporary  altar,  where  the  blood  of  each 

victim  might  be  shed.     When  there  was  no  such  haste,  as  when 

a  deliberate  offering  was  made  at  Shiloh,  prescribed  portions  of 

the  victim  were  burned  on  the  altar,  others  were  reserved  for 

the  priests,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the 

worshippers. 

Under  a  variety  of  detail  we  can  see  that  the  same  general 
principles   arc   assumed    by  the    Greek   poet   and    the   Hebrew 
chronicler.     The  eating  of  meat  is  for  both  peoples       General 
a  rare  event,  at  once  festive  and  solemn.     On  such      character- 
an  occasion  man  must  invoke  the  presence   of  his 
god,  and  offer  him  a  share  of  the  feast.     The  god's  portion,  with 
a  certain  survival  of  naivete,  is  poured  on  the  ground,  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  or  sent  up  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  savoury  smoke. 
Obviously  the   ritual  here   observed   is   not   primitive  ;  it   is  so 
largely  conventional  that  we  must  go  back  far  into  the  past  if 
we  are  to  find  the  explanation.     By  the  aid  of  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  comparative  religion,  we  can  do  this  with  some 
confidence. 

2. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  before  men  were  united 
in  large  communities,  each  tribe  had  its  totem.  This  was  some 
animal,  which  was  held  sacred  because  it  was  akin  both  to  the 
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tribe  and  to  its  god.  On  ordinary  occasions  no  tribesman 
might  shed  its  blood  ;  but  once  a  year  one  such  animal  was 

.  .  solemnly  slain  and  eaten  by  the  assembled  men  of  the 

history  of  tribe,  in  order  that,  according  to  their  simple  way  of 
sacrifice:  thinking,  its  flesh  and  blood  might  renew  in  them 
the  vigour  of  the  divine  life.  Such  a  mode  of 
thought  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us  ;  it  involves  the  strangest 
misconceptions  at  once  of  the  divine  and  of  the  human,  and  of 
the  relation  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  Yet  it  was 
once  almost  universal,  and  it  has  persisted  here  and  there, 
among  barbarous  peoples,  down  to  our  own  age.  However 
uncertain  we  may  be  about  many  details,  we  know  enough  of 
the  main  features  of  primitive  worship  to  explain  institutions 
which  we  find  recorded,  though  not  perfectly  understood,  in  the 
history  of  early  civilisation,  both  Aryan  and  Semitic. 

The  advance  of  society  could  not  but  modify  the  simple 
beliefs  and  ritual  which  have  been  described.  As  clans  were 
Changes  due  united  to  form  tribes,  and  tribes  combined  in  nations, 
to  union  of  the  god  of  each  clan,  though  accepted  by  the  larger 
community,  could  not  be  worshipped  with  the  same 
sense  of  kinship.  The  totem  animal  lost  its  place  in  sacrifice, 
and  victims  were  taken  only  from  the  domestic  animals.  The 
ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  camel  were,  in  a  sense,  members 
of  the  community  ;  their  life  was  still  in  some  degree  sacred  ; 
their  slaughter  was  a  rare  and  solemn  collective  act,  guarded  by 
elaborate  ritual  ;  the  eating  of  their  flesh  was  still  felt  as  a 
means  of  communion  with  the  god  to  whom  the  offering  was 
made.  The  share  of  the  god,  by  a  series  of  refinements,  was 
changed  from  flesh  to  blood,  from  blood  to  the  smoke  of  burnt 
offering :  but  still  the  belief  remained  that  in  some  way  he 
accepted  and  enjoyed  a  share  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  advance  of  luxury  gave  men  a  greater  taste  for  animal 
food,  which  the  increase  of  wealth  enabled  them  to  gratify  : 

and,  although  feasting  and  sacrifice  were  still  bound 
Further 
changes  due     together,  the  sacrifice  was  now  often  a  mere  excuse 

to  the  progress  for    the    feast.       Another    social    change    produced 

important    results.     The    domestic   animals    passed 

from  tribal  ownership  to  be  the  property  of  individuals,  wholly 
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subject  to  their  masters'  will ;  and  thereby  they  lost  their  former 
status  as  members  of  the  tribe,  which  gave  a  sanctity  to  their 
lives.  Whereas,  in  the  primitive  society,  the  sacred  character  of 
the  victim  gave  its  value  to  the  sacrifice,  a  later  age  regarded 
the  sacrifice  as  the  ground  of  the  victim's  sanctity.  That  is  the 
stage  of  religious  growth  which  we  find  exhibited  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  primitive  ritual  survives,  but  the 
beliefs  which  gave  a  meaning  to  each  act  have  faded  away. 
Sacrifice  is  a  fixed  custom,  maintained  by  an  indefinite  but 
imperious  reverence  as  the  proper  means  of  winning  the  divine 
favour.  But  the  consciousness  of  communion,  formerly  so 
vivid,  has  declined  into  a  vague  feeling  that  Jehovah,  the 
champion  of  his  people,  is  appropriately  honoured  by  a  solemn 
feast. 


3. 

Obviously  that  was  not  a  stable  position.  In  one  direction 
or  another  there  must  inevitably  be  movement.  Unfortunately 
the  records  of  the  two  centuries  which  follow  Samuel  New  concep_ 
tell  us  little  about  sacrifice  ;  but  the  writings  of  four  tion  of  sacri- 
great  prophets  in  the  eighth  century  show  plainly  fi 
the  extent  and  direction  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 
Demoralised  by  the  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  during  the 
first  half  of  that  century,  Israel  and  Judah  had  learned  to  regard 
sacrifice  as  the  costly  and  ostentatious  bribe  which  purchased 
wealth  in  time  of  peace  and  victory  in  war.  The  desire 
for  communion  was  lost,  the  idea  of  spiritual  service  had  not 
come  to  them.  The  smoke  of  sacrifice,  which  continually  went 
up  from  every  high  place,  was  so  little  connected  with  any  true 
religion  that  the  prophets  with  one  voice  call  for  its  abolition. 
Nay,  it  was  actually  a  source  of  evil.  When  Isaiah  wants  to 
draw  a  picture  of  drunken  insolence,  he  describes  how  he  was 
mocked  by  Jewish  nobles,  who  sat  at  a  sacrificial  feast  within 
the  Temple  ;  and  when  Amos  denounces  the  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  he  takes  as  a  type  the  rich  man  who  feasts  beside  the  altar, 
lying  upon  a  peasant's  cloak,  which  he  has  taken  as  a  pledge. 

So  the  conception  of  sacrifice  as  a  gift  had  become  dominant, 
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and  men  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  primitive  sacramental 
Survival  of  interpretation,  which,  crude  and  materialistic  as  it 
the  sacra-  was,  contained  the  germ  of  something  pure  and 
mental  idea,  lofty_  But  there  were  twQ  jnflucnces  wh}ch  pre_ 

vented  it  from  being  altogether  lost.  The  prophet  Isaiah  was 
not  alone  when  he  wrote— 

"  Trample  my  courts  no  more, 

Bring  no  more  vain  oblations. 
The  smoke  of  sacrifice 
Is  an  abomination  unto  me.'' 

He  could  obtain  a  hearing  for  such  protests  because  the  best 
men  of  the  nation,  however  few,  repudiated  the  popular  theory 
that  God's  favour  could  be  bought  with  material  offerings.  All 
through  the  age  of  the  four  great  prophets— Amos  and  Hosea, 
Isaiah  and  Micah — there  were  those  who  could  respond  to  such 
an  appeal  as  Micah's  :  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ? "  When  such  men  offered  sacrifice,  they  must  have 
done  so  in  a  spirit  far  removed  from  that  of  purchase. 

Again,  if  the  greater  shrines,  like  Jerusalem  and  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  were  wholly  possessed  by  the  new  spirit,  the  worship  at 
Conservatism  humbler  altars  in  remote  high  places  was  naturally 
of  the  lesser  more  conservative.  There  the  old  sense  of  com 
munion  was  probably  maintained  ;  there  the  old 
clan  sacrifices  of  unusual  victims  were  not  altogether  disused  ; 
there,  in  fact,  enough  of  ancient  practices  remained  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  new  development.  Accordingly,  as  we  learn  from 
Ezekiel,1  in  the  agony  of  Jerusalem's  last  years,  when  men  had 
offered  their  rich  gifts  in  vain,  they  turned  to  some  of  the 
extraordinary  offerings,  which  had  long  passed  out  of  use,  in  the 
hope  of  reviving  under  new  conditions  the  communion  with  the 
divine  for  which  once  more  their  souls  hungered.  Ezekiel,  with 
the  ritual  instinct  of  the  priest,  regarded  all  these  experiments 
as  mere  impiety,  and  denounced  them  in  no  measured  language. 
But  we  may  allow  ourselves,  knowing  how  often  the  priest 
has  come  into  conflict  with  men's  higher  aspirations,  to  suppose 
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that   there  was    more    in    this   movement    than    Ezekiel   could 
understand. 

4, 

However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  the  sixth  century 
witnessed  a  great  revival,  first  in  Western  Asia  and  then  in 
Greece,  of  sacrificial  communion.  We  are  able  to  origin  of  the 
trace  the  general  course  of  its  development.  The  Mysteries, 
conquerors  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  by  breaking  up  nations 
and  crushing  tribes,  destroyed  the  basis  of  the  old  national  and 
tribal  worship.  Men  found  themselves  no  longer  members  of 
clans,  which  were  united  by  bonds  of  religion,  but  mere  indi 
viduals — stray  stones  amid  a  miscellaneous  debris  of  ruined 
kingdoms.  The  idea  of  a  personal  religion,  which  might  enable 
a  man  to  be  independent  of  others,  was  hardly  as  yet  conceived. 
Shrinking  from  what  seemed  the  nakedness  of  religious  isola 
tion,  they  hastened  to  shelter  themselves  by  forming  new  com 
munities,  no  longer  political  but  purely  religious.  Every  such 
community  was  held  together,  not  by  the  old  bond  of  blood 
relationship,  but  by  that  which  came  nearest  to  the  bond  of 
blood,  by  the  sharing  in  a  sacred  meal,  by  eating  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  slain  with  solemn  rites. 

Such  rites,  of  course,  were  guarded  by  some  degree  of  secrecy. 
Before  a  man  was  admitted  into  a  new  brotherhood  he  must 
endure  a  test  by  way  of  initiation.  There  were  pass-  Their 
words  and  secret  signs  ;  there  were  vows  of  silence  ;  influence 
doubtless,  also,  there  was  often  a  strong  taint  of  m  Greece- 
superstition  or  charlatanism.  But,  for  all  that,  the  mysteries,  as 
they  were  called  in  Greece  (for  they  soon  invaded  Greece,  and 
there  we  know  them  best),  drew  to  themselves  many  elements 
that  were  genuinely  religious.  Those  who  presided  over  them 
always  demanded  a  certain  purity  of  life  ;  they  inculcated  a 
belief  in  immortality  ;  they  guarded  morality  by  the  sanctions 
of  reward  and  punishment  beyond  the  grave  ;  they  presented 
religion,  not  as  a  mere  system  of  ritual  or  even  of  ethics, 
but  pre-eminently  as  enthusiasm  and  aspiration.  This  ap 
peal  to  the  higher  nature  had  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
ordinary  men  that,  before  the  fifth  century  dawned,  the  mysteries 
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—especially  the  Orphic  and  Eleusinian  mysteries — had  become 
the  real  religion  of  the  people,  while  the  worship  of  the  Olympian 
gods  was  maintained  rather  as  a  part  of  the  State  machinery  than 
as  a  concern  of  any  individual  soul.  Plato,  for  example,  when  in 
the  Republic  he  wishes  to  criticise  popular  religion,  devotes  the 
most  serious  part  of  his  argument  to  a  condemnation  of  Orphic 
eschatology.  And  when  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs  and  the 
Clouds  makes  mock  of  current  superstitions,  it  is  Orphic  rites 
and  formulas  that  he  selects  for  parody.  How  popular  such 
rites  had  become  is  perhaps  even  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
famous  passage  in  which  Demosthenes  holds  up  /Eschines  to 
scorn  for  the  share  which  he  had  once  taken  in  the  mummeries 
of  initiation.  No  doubt  their  extravagances  often  deserved  so 
to  be  condemned.  But  in  spite  of  occasional  degradation,  the 
mysteries  remained  the  stronghold  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
could  find  no  home  in  the  official  State  religion.  The  most 
convincing  testimony  in  their  favour  is  that  of  Euripides.  He 
who  posed  as  a  sceptic,  a  critic  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  a  scorner 
of  superstition,  yet  so  valued  the  power  of  enthusiasm  that  he 
devoted  the  most  brilliant  of  his  plays  to  its  honour.  And  the 
choruses  of  the  Bacchus,  the  most  beautiful  and  sincere  of  all 
his  writings,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  utterance  of 
Orphic  aspiration.  They  help  us  to  understand  how,  in  spite 
of  coarse  or  fantastic  ritual,  in  spite  of  invading  frenzy  or  super 
stition,  the  mysteries  did  really  stand  for  something  pure  and 
noble  ;  they  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  that  old-world 
longing  for  communion  with  the  Divine,  which  is  one  of  the 
deepest  and  most  permanent  elements,  one  of  the  highest  and 
richest  endowments,  of  our  human  nature. 

These  gifts  of  a  new  enthusiasm,  which  the  East  had  lent 
to  the  West,  were  returned  to  her  in  full  measure.     Though  we 

cannot    trace    in    detail    the    intercourse    between 
Mysteries 

in  Palestine  Greece  and  Palestine  during  the  five  centuries  which 
in  the  fifth  preceded  the  Christian  era,  we  do  know  that  it  grew 
closer,  and  that  it  led  to  a  certain  community  of 
ideas.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  last  two  chapters  of 
Isaiah  show  us  the  mysteries  in  their  Greek  form  fully  estab 
lished  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  The  date  of  these  chapters  is 
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uncertain.  Some  scholars  place  it  as  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
others  as  late  as  the  second.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
is  enough  that,  at  some  time  between  those  limits,  a  Judrcan 
prophet  found  occasion  to  protest  against  the  prevalence  of 
Greek  mysteries  among  his  own  people.  To  him,  of  course, 
they  appeared  merely  wicked.  For  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
Levitical  Law  in  its  most  developed  and  most  exclusive  form. 
His  hope  for  the  future  was  the  triumph  of  a  Jewish  theocracy 
and  the  extermination  of  the  heathen.  The  Jehovah  whom  he 
worshipped  was  not  Deutero-Isaiah's  Jehovah,  the  beneficent 
father  of  all  nations,  but  a  fierce  tribal  deity,  who  had  neither 
care  nor  pity  for  the  world  outside  Israel.  Such  a  man  could 
not  realise  how  the  legalism,  the  exclusiveness,  the  inhumanity, 
which  he  advocated,  might  repel  many  of  the  better  minds,  and 
drive  them  to  seek  in  foreign  worships  a  satisfaction  for  their 
higher  instincts  which  the  religion  of  Israel,  thus  degraded, 
failed  to  afford.  He  could  not  recognise  the  good  which  was 
mingled  with  evil  in  the  strange  sacraments  where  men  partook 
of  the  flesh  of  clogs,  of  swine,  and  of  mice.  Yet  it  may  well  be 
that  this  ritual,  like  that  which  Ezekiel  condemned,  was  but  a 
crude  answer  to  man's  innate  craving  for  a  visible  communion 
with  God. 

5. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  had  they  but  understood  their  own  tradi 
tions,  they  might  have  found  a  truer  answer  to  that  craving 
nearer  home.  For  the  ritual  of  one  sacrifice,  which  Persistence  Of 
they  were  still  observing  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  idea  of 

bore  clear  witness  to  the  sacramental  aspirations  of  Communion  in 

the  Passover, 
their    forefathers   when   they   were  yet   a   nameless 

tribe  of  wandering  Arabs.  When  the  Jewish  family  after  the 
Exile  chose  a  lamb  with  care,  killed  it,  sprinkled  its  blood  upon 
the  doorposts,  roasted  the  flesh  with  fire,  and  ate  every  portion 
of  it  before  dawn,  they  were  doing  what  their  ancestors  had 
done  long  before  the  Exodus,  long  before  they  learned  to 
worship  Jehovah,  when  as  yet  each  clan  had  its  own  god,  whose 
image  stood  in  the  tent  door  to  receive  a  tribute  of  blood,  and 
so  to  share  the  sacred  meal  with  his  worshippers.  The  union 
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of  the  tribes  into  one  people,  their  conversion  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  as  God  of  all  Israel,  the  association  of  the  Passover 
with  the  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the  addition  of  unleavened 
bread  to  the  sacred  meal,  all  tended  to  obscure  the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  custom.  Most  of  all,  the  change  in  men's  concep 
tion  of  sacrifice  led  them  to  seek  a  new  meaning  in  the  old 

o 

ritual.  But,  though  Israel  had  forgotten,  the  venerable  ritual 
remained  as  a  witness  of  man's  innate  and  inextinguishable 
longing  for  communion  with  God,  and  as  a  ready  instrument 
for  the  time  when  that  longing  should  once  more  become 
imperative. 

What  could  be  more  natural,  then,  than  that  the  Passover 
should  be  chosen  by  the  divine  Founder  of  our  faith  to  furnish 
The  last  tne  basis  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  sacrificial  feast, 

Supper  as  which  was  both  to  fulfil  and  to  transfigure  man's 
aspiration  ?  Jesus,  knowing  that  on  the  morrow  He 
must  seal  the  revelation  of  His  life  with  the  sacrifice  of  His 
death,  taught  His  disciples  how  they  might  hereafter  assure 
themselves  that  they  held  communion  with  Him.  He  bade 
them  perpetuate  in  His  name  the  old  sacrificial  feast  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  His  last  earthly  meal,  yet  with  a  significant 
change  of  the  ritual.  Not  the  lamb,  which  was  too  costly  for 
frequent  use,  but  the  simpler  elements  of  bread  and  wine  were 
to  be  tasted  by  the  brotherhood  of  His  disciples.  Not  the 
lamb,  lest  the  associations  of  Jewish  sacrifice  or  heathen  mysteries 
should  lead  men  to  fancy,  as  of  old,  that  the  victim  slain  each 
time  was,  in  some  mystical  sense,  the  very  lamb  of  God,  and  so 
the  idea  should  arise  that  His  unique  sacrifice  was  being  repeated 
or  renewed.  Not  the  lamb,  but  bread  and  wine,  which,  though 
a  part  of  the  same  feast,  must  always  be  obviously  no  more 
than  symbols  of  flesh  and  blood,  were  to  be  solemnly  received 
as  representing  and  recalling  the  victim  who  had  been  slain 
once  for  all. 

Slain  for  what  purpose?     The  same  tradition  which   gives 

the  details  of  that    last  supper,  which  was  also  the   first  of  a 

As  Covenant     countless   new  series,   records    the   words   in  which 

Jesus  explained  the  meaning  of  His  death.     When 

He  said,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,"   He  at 
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once  consecrated  and  superseded  a  series  of  ideas  and  practices 
which  ranged  over  thousands  of  years. 

Let  me  sketch  them  in  the  barest  outline.  The  primitive 
world,  which  recognised  no  duty  extending  beyond  a  man's 
kindred,  knew  only  one  way  of  establishing  a  bind-  History  of 
ing  compact  between  men  of  different  tribes.  They  covenant 
must  be  made  kin.  One  of  them  must  become  sacnfice- 
formally  a  member  of  the  other's  tribe  through  communion 
with  the  tribe  and  its  god  in  a  sacrificial  feast.  Thus  it  is  a 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah  which  confirms  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Jacob  and  Laban.  By  degrees  the  thought  of  kinship  faded 
into  the  background  :  but  sacrifice  remained  as  the  seal  of 
every  covenant,  the  means  of  invoking  God's  presence  to  witness 
the  promises,  and  of  His  power  to  punish  their  breach.  Parallel 
to  this,  as  men  advanced  in  refinement,  was  a  development  of 
the  meaning  of  sacrifice  within  the  tribe.  The  solemn  feast,  in 
which  a  simpler  generation  had  seemed  physically  to  renew  the 
divine  life  in  them,  was  overshadowed  by  the  conception  of  a 
renewed  covenant  between  them  and  their  God,  of  which  the 
sacrifice  was  the  formal  and  effectual  seal.  From  the  first  rude 
example  of  this  view  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where 
Jehovah  himself  passes  between  the  severed  fragments  of  the 
slain  victims,  to  the  solemn  and  beautiful  service  in  which 
Nehemiah  and  the  Jewish  elders  made  a  covenant  to  obey  the 
Lcvitical  law  in  its  fulness,  a  long  series  of  covenants  renewed 
the  obedience  of  Israel  to  the  divine  will.  Though  a  thousand 
years  made  many  changes,  though  they  spiritualised  men's  faith 
in  God  and  purified  men's  conception  of  His  will,  all  covenants 
were  confirmed  by  sacrifice.  However  the  interpretation  of 
sacrifice  might  vary,  its  ritual  remained  the  solemn  act  by 
which  alone  a  covenant  could  be  sealed. 

An  instinct  so  deeply  rooted,  not  only  in   Israel,  but  in  all 
the  nations  of  old,  a  custom  consecrated  by  so  many  solemn 
and  inspiring  associations,  was  not  to  be  baulked  or  The  New 
set  aside  by  Him  who  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  Covenant  and 
What  could  be  more  natural,  more  beautiful,  more  lts  sacnfice- 
satisfying,  than    that    Jesus,   whose    whole    life    had    been    the 
manifestation  of  a  new  covenant,  a  new  relation  between  God 
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and  mankind,  should  recognise  in  His  own  death  the  sacrifice 
which  was  needed  to  give  that  covenant  validity  in  the  eyes  of 
men?  And  has  it  not  done  so?  Who  can  deny,  whatever  his 
theological  opinions,  whether  he  be  Christian  or  Jew,  Moham 
medan  or  Agnostic,  that  it  was  the  death  of  Christ  which  made 
men  obedient  to  the  teaching  of  His  life  ?  From  the  time  when 
Paul  resolved  to  preach  nothing  but  Christ  crucified  down  to 
our  own  day,  when  missionaries  carry  the  same  message  into 
darkest  Africa,  it  has  been  the  Cross  that  has  commended  the 
covenant  of  hope  and  freedom. 

We  have  traced  three  streams  of  human  faith  and  aspiration 
from  their  common  source  in  primitive  sacrifice  ;  we  have  seen 
The  Eucharist  them  flow  far  apart ;  and  now  we  find  them  meeting 
the  fulfilment  and  uniting  in  the  Christian  feast  of  love.  The  con- 
of  the  instinct 
forcommu-  trast  between  the  initial  and  the  final  stage  is  so 

nion.  great    that   we   might   shrink    from   acknowledging 

their  connexion,  did  we  not  realise  that  the  appointed  order  of 
the  world  is  progress  from  lower  to  higher  ;  or,  to  quote  St. 
Paul's  words,  "  First  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is 
spiritual."  \Ve  have  passed  from  a  rite  which  was  coarse, 
tribal,  and  magical,  to  one  which  is  refined,  universal,  and 
spiritual.  At  the  same  time  we  have  followed  the  human 
feeling,  to  which  the  rite  gives  satisfaction,  in  its  development 
from  a  blind  instinct  of  kinship  with  something  higher  into  a 
reasoned  faith  in  a  God  who  is  the  father  of  all.  St.  Paul's 
words,  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  year  58,  prove  that 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  first  generation  had  attained  to 
this  level  of  truth.  They  understood  the  Lord's  supper  to  be 
at  once  a  visible  symbol  and  a  guarantee  of  a  pure  spiritual 
communion  which  united  each  to  all,  and  all  to  their  divine 
Master.  It  is  true  that  in  the  next  generation  a  variety  of 
causes  led  to  a  recrudescence  of  materialism.  Even  the  author 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  shows  the  influence  of  the  Orphic  mysteries 
when  he  attributes  to  our  Lord  such  words  as  "  He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life."  The 
literalism  of  later  ages  made  that  and  other  phrases  the  founda 
tion  for  a  whole  system  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices. 
But  we  arc  not  concerned  just  now  with  abuses  from  which  the 
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Reformation  rescued  our  Church.  Rather  let  us  fix  our  thought 
upon  the  uses  which  are  permanent.  Let  us  remember  how 
simple,  how  beautiful,  how  final,  are  the  terms  in  which  Jesus 
ordained  the  form  of  spiritual  communion  with  Himself.  Let 
us  note  how,  in  spite  of  all  the  varieties  of  interpretation,  the 
essential  features  of  the  ritual  remain  unchanged  after  nearly 
two  thousand  years.  Let  us  take  to  heart  the  fact  that,  in  the 
reverent  re-enacting  of  a  simple  meal,  the  sacramental  instinct, 
which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  as  to  be  ineradicable, 
has  found  an  abiding  satisfaction.  Herein  lies  the  end,  the 
completion  which  is  also  the  transfiguration,  not  only  of  the 
law,  but  of  many  things  which  were  before  or  beside  the  law. 
For  that  assurance  of  divine  fellowship  which  the  rude  ancestors 
of  Israel  sought  with  barbarous  rites,  that  which  the  early 
settlers  in  Canaan  seemed  to  taste  at  the  altars  of  the  high 
places,  that  which  was  well-nigh  obscured  by  a  later  and  lower 
conception  of  sacrifice,  that  which  the  prophets  promised  as 
the  reward  of  repentance  and  obedience,  that  which  a  despairing 
generation  dreamed  of  attaining  in  strange  mysteries  and  for 
bidden  food,  that  which  the  pure  and  lowly  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations  have  in  some  measure  possessed  and  enjoyed,  has 
reached  a  final  because  a  spiritual  fulfilment  in  the  feast  of  love 
which  makes  all  men  one  family  in  Christ. 


LECTURE   XI 
SACRIFICE 

Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his 
own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate. — Hebrews  xiii.  12. 

IN  a  very  few  words,  let  me  recapitulate  the  main  conclusions 
at  which  we  arrived  in  the  last  lecture.  All  sacrifices,  we 
found,  may  be  classified  as  either  sacramental  or  piacular. 
Sacramental  sacrifice,  originating  in  the  primitive  ritual  of 
totemism,  developed  along  three  very  different  lines,  which  we 
may  denote  as  mystery,  covenant,  and  tribal  communion.  Yet 
all  these  three  lines  meet  and  unite  in  the  Christian  feast  of 
love,  which  satisfies  the  abiding  desire  of  man  for  sensible 
communion  with  God. 

Our  present  task  is  to  examine  the  other  groups  of  sacri 
fices,  which  are  classed  together  as  piacular  ;  to  determine  what 
Piacular  impulses  gave  rise  to  them,  to  observe  the  successive 
sacrifices  in  forms  in  which  those  impulses  found  expression,  and 
general.  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  in  the 

sacrifice  of  Christ  those  impulses  attain  fulfilment  and  satisfaction. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  while  fixing  our  attention  upon  the 
records  of  Israel,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  subject  is  related 
to  the  whole  history  of  mankind. 

Three  main  questions  arise  at  once  about  the  nature  of 
piacular  sacrifice.  They  concern  the  reasons  which  prompt  the 
offering,  the  form  in  which  it  is  made,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  believed  to  operate.  Assuming  that  enough  was  said  in  the 
last  lecture  about  the  ritual  of  sacrifice,  I  will  try  now  to  answer 
the  other  two  questions. 

Why  do  men  offer  piacular  sacrifices  ?  The  ultimate  source 
of  such  offerings  is  beyond  our  ken.  It  may  be,  as  Robertson 
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Smith  maintains,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  sacrifice  of 
communion  ;  but  we  must  be  content  to  deal  with  them  only 
from  the  point  at  which  they  emerge  from  the  region  why  oifered? 
of  anthropology  into  that  of  history  ;  and  at  that  (a)  the  wrath 
point  they  already  form  a  distinct  class.  Some  of  Jehovah- 
religions,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them,  are  founded  upon 
fear.  Men  regard  their  divinities  as  hostile  to  the  human  race, 
exhibiting  on  a  larger  scale  the  same  caprice,  tyranny,  and 
cruelty,  from  which  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  mortal  despots. 
As  the  king  must  be  propitiated  with  gifts,  so  the  god's  ill  will 
must  be  appeased  or  averted  by  offerings  of  blood.  Such  is 
even  now  the  belief  of  some  primitive  tribes  in  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
and  in  past  ages  it  extended  far  more  widely.  The  religion  of 
Israel,  as  presented  in  the  Bible,  is  very  different  from  these. 
Its  main  principle  is  a  cheerful  confidence  in  Jehovah,  the 
nation's  patron  and  champion.  Yet  here  and  there  we  find 
relics  of  an  earlier  mode  of  thought.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
standing  phrase  for  piety  is  "  the  fear  of  Jehovah."  Again  and 
again  actions  are  attributed  to  Jehovah  which  imply  an  un 
reasoning  anger,  no  more  moral  than  the  explosions  of  a  volcano. 
When  David,  for  instance,  was  bringing  the  ark  in  solemn 
procession  to  Jerusalem,  the  oxen  stumbled  and  almost  over 
threw  the  cart.  To  save  the  ark  from  falling  Uzzah  laid  his 
hand  upon  it,  Instantly  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  blazed  out  upon 
him,  and  he  fell  dead. 

Such  incidents  are  survivals  of  the  pre-Mosaic  age,  and  grow 
rarer  as  the  nation  advances.     Another  survival  from  early  times 
is  the  network  of  rules  about  ceremonial  uncleanness 
which  hampered  the  life  of  the  religious  Jews  long 
after  they  ceased  to  be  a  nation.     In  order  to  cleanse  a  building, 
to  restore  a  man  who  had  touched  a  corpse,  or  to  certify  the 
recovery  of   a    leper,   many    a    burnt    offering  has   been   made. 
However    useful    such    regulations    may    have    once    been    as 
discipline,  they  would  by  themselves  imply  no  moral  attributes 
in  the  God  who  required  them. 

But  side  by  side  with  them  was  growing  up  a  system  of 
sacrifice  which  was  in  the  true  sense  moral.  The  seed  was 
planted  by  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  who  first  affirmed  that 
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morality  was  part  of  religion,  Slowly  but  surely  the  Hebrews 
learned  to  regard  sin  as  the  main  cause  of  God's  anger,  and  the 
(c)  Moral  forgiveness  of  sin  as  the  main  object  of  piacular 
offences.  sacrifice.  As  the  consciousness  of  sin,  which  is  the 

prime  spiritual  gift  of  the  Hebrew  race,  grew  deeper  and  clearer, 
piacular  sacrifice  naturally  took  a  more  important  place  in  their 
religious  life.  Israel  did  not,  indeed,  escape  the  abuses  which 
are  incident  to  any  such  practice.  The  prophets  often  protested 
in  vain  against  the  popular  belief  that  sacrifice  was  an  efficient 
substitute  for  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  Their  successors,  the 
psalmists,  declared  "the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit." 
But  still  a  genuine  sense  of  sin  combined  with  a  natural  craving 
for  some  measurable  proof  of  devotion,  some  tangible  guarantee 
of  forgiveness,  compelled  all  men,  even  those  who  protested 
against  the  abuses,  to  take  at  least  a  formal  share  in  maintain 
ing  the  customary  public  sacrifices. 

Our  second  question  requires  a  much  longer  answer.  In 
what  way  did  men  conceive  that  piacular  sacrifice  effected  an 
How  are  they  atonement  ?  Until  men  realised,  with  the  author  of 
effective?  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  "  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats  worketh  no  remission,"  by  what  interpretation  of 
their  sacrifices  did  they  satisfy  their  longing  to  be  reconciled  with 
God  ?  The  question  does  not  admit  of  a  single  answer.  For 
while  ritual  remains  almost  unchanged  through  long  ages,  the 
ideas  which  men  connect  with  it,  their  beliefs  about  the  mode  of 
its  efficacy,  are  not  fixed,  but  suffer  a  series  of  transformations. 
In  the  history  of  Israel,  neglecting  minor  steps  of  change,  we 
recognise  four  principal  phases  of  sacrificial  theory.  Their 
meaning  will  be  best  understood  if  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
order  of  succession  ;  though  we  must  remember  that  the  earlier 
modes  of  thought  never  wholly  disappeared,  but  persisted  in  the 
lower  levels  of  intelligence  long  after  the  nobler  minds  had 
attained  a  higher  point  of  view. 

1. 

Primitive  mankind  believed  that  their  gods  actually  consumed 
the  offerings  which  were  set  apart  for  them.  We  see  this  belief 
in  its  crudest  form  when  the  flesh  of  a  victim  is  buried  or 
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exposed  in  a  solitary  place,  in  order  that  the  gods  may  taste  it 
unseen.  The  persistence  of  that  belief  in  civilised  Babylon  of 
the  sixth  century  made  it  possible  for  priests  to  Primitive 
practise  the  fraud  of  which  we  read  in  Bel  and  the  theory  of  gift. 
Dragon.  The  Israelites,  from  the  time  when  they  became  a 
nation,  were  free  from  that  superstition.  But  a  more  refined 
form  of  the  same  belief  has  left  many  traces  throughout  the  Old 
Testament.  For,  when  the  priest  sprinkled  blood  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  he  was  no  less  presenting  the  blood  to  his 
God  than  the  Arabs  do  when  they  pour  a  libation  of  blood 
upon  the  sand.  No  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  custom  was 
gradually  forgotten  even  by  the  priests,  and  it  survived  as  mere 
ritual.  But  the  ritual  gives  clear  testimony  to  what  they  once 
believed.  A  further  refinement  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the 
prophets.  When  Isaiah  says  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  "  I  am 
full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  "  ; 
when  Amos  says,  "  I  will  not  smell  your  festivals "  ;  when  a 
historian  of  the  same  age  writes,  4(  The  Lord  smellecl  the  sweet 
savour  (of  Noah's  burnt  offering)  and  said  in  his  heart,  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  "  ;  they  all  make  it  perfectly  clear 
what  their  contemporaries  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  burnt 
sacrifice.  It  was  the  same  belief  which  Aristophanes  and  Lucian 
ridiculed  in  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age.  The  smoke  of  sacrifice, 
they  imagined,  ascended  to  heaven  and  served  for  food  or  at 
least  for  a  grateful  savour.  Jehovah  received  it  as  an  eastern 
king  accepted  a  present  of  savoury  meat,  and  rewarded  the 
donor  with  favour  or  with  forgiveness. 

2. 

No  such  conceptions,  however  much  refined,  could  long  hold 
their  ground  against  the  protests  of  the  prophets,  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  and  the  growth  of  a  more  spiritual  faith.  Theory  of 
Gradually  the  primitive  belief  faded  away,  surviving  renunciation, 
only  in   a   few  psalms  as   a  poetical  convention.     That  which 
took    its    place  arose  naturally   but   slowly  out   of  changes  in 
society    which  began    about    the   time    when    Israel  settled    in 
Palestine.     Primitive  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  whole  tribe, 
from  the  herds  which  were  common  property.       What  o-ave  its 
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value  to  the  offering  was  not  the  cost  but  the  sacredness  of  the 
animal's  life.     But  when  flocks  and  herds  became  the  property 
of  individuals,  every  victim  offered  was  something  taken  from 
the    wealth  of  its    owner.     Just  as  an  Oriental,  who  makes  a 
present  to  the  king,  proportions  its  value  at  once  to  his  means 
and  to  his  desire  for  favour  ;  so,  in  offering  sacrifices  to  Jehovah, 
the    Hebrews    learned    to    measure    their    efficacy,  in    the    first 
instance  by  the  price  of  the  victims,  and  then   (more  justly)   by 
the  effort  or  self-denial  which  they  involved.     This  feeling  was 
not  peculiar  to  Israel,  but  was  shared  by  all  the  civilised  nations 
of  antiquity.     We  recognise  it  in  the  record  of  votive  offerings 
at  Delphi,  and  more  clearly  still  in  the  story  of  Croesus,  who 
strove  to  avert  the  jealousy  of  heaven  by  throwing  into  the  sea 
the    precious    ring  which  he  valued  above  all  his  possessions. 
Yet  in  Israel  the  feeling  finds  expression  in  a  nobler  and  more 
appealing  form.     When  Araunah  proposed  to  give  king  David 
his  threshing  floor  and  his  oxen  for  sacrifice,  the  king  replied, 
"  Nay,  but  I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price  ;    neither  will  I 
offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth 
cost  me  nothing."     More  moving  still  is  the  language  which  the 
prophet  Micah  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  penitent :  "  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers 
of  oil?     Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of   my    body    for    the    sin    of    my    soul?"     How    deeply   this 
conception  is  rooted  in  human  nature  !    What  fair  fruits  it  has 
borne,  when  duly  trained  and  guided  !  The  splendour  of  temples 
and  churches  may  be  illuminated  with  what  Ruskin  calls  the 
'  lamp  of  sacrifice/     The  orphanage,  the  hospital,  the  almshouse, 
may    be    no  less    glorious   to  the   spiritual  eye.       For  all  who 
renounce   wealth  or  pleasure  in  order  to  do  God  service  may 
claim  a  share  in  the  blessing  which  Jesus  pronounced  on  the 
poor   woman  who  cast  one  farthing— all  her  wealth— into  the 
Temple  treasury. 

The  self-sacrifice  which  merits  that  blessing  represents  the 
ideal  aspect  of  David's  principle.     The  actual  development  is 

often  very  different.     Men  do  not,  indeed,  renounce 
weakness  01  J  .  .  -Q    , 

the  remmcia-    their  whole  fortunes  from  interested  motives. 

tion  theory.      iesscr    acts    of    apparent    self-denial     may    be    the 
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outcome  of  careful  calculation — of  a  profit  and  loss  account  kept 
with  men's  esteem  or  the  supposed  favour  of  heaven.  In  every 
age  of  recorded  history  men  have  presumptuously  essayed  to 
purchase  pardon  for  their  offences,  or  success  in  their  enterprises, 
by  surrendering  property  to  their  priests.  The  practice  began 
long  before  Amos  denounced  it,  nor  did  it  cease  when  Luther 
exposed  the  shame  of  Papal  indulgences.  We  cannot  there 
fore  be  surprised  if,  in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy — an  age  of  moral  declension  which  led  to  material 
ruin  and  spiritual  despair — the  multitude  inclined  more  and 
more  to  the  vulgar  view,  according  to  which  a  piacular  sacrifice 
was  a  bribe  boldly  tendered  to  a  God  who  regarded  the  gift  and 
not  the  motive.  The  Exile— that  hard  school  which  taught 
the  nobler  spirits  many  new  truths— only  led  the  majority  to  be 
more  systematic  and  elaborate  in  ritual  ;  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  second  temple  provoked  from  the  psalmists  the  same 
protests  which  the  offerings  of  the  first  temple  had  deserved 
from  the  prophets. 


The  second  theory,  then— according  to  which  the  efficacy  of 
sacrifice  resides  in  renunciation — though  it  marked  a  great  step 
upward,  yet  failed  to  afford  a  permanent  resting  place  Theory  of 
for   the  human  spirit.     The   ancient   ritual,  indeed,  substitution, 
was  jealously  observed  ;  the  traditional  offerings  were  made  with 
pious  regularity;  the  priestly  assurances  were  given  with  unfailing 
emphasis  ;    but    the    more  thoughtful  worshippers,   finding   no 
ground    of   confidence  in  the    familiar  explanations,  were  still 
asking  why  and  how  their  sacrifices  could  effect  an  atonement 
for  their  sins. 

They  found  an  answer  to  their  question.  Not  the  answer 
given  long  ago  by  Micah,  and  echoed  by  the  Psalmists,  that 
material  offerings  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  true  sacrifice  was 
to  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God. 
Their  minds  could  not  yet  rise  to  that  higher  thought.  They 
could  only  advance  one  step  at  a  time.  They  did  learn  from 
prophet  and  psalmist  that  mere  cost  was  not  the  measure  of  value 
in  sacrifice.  They  looked  for  some  element  more  personal  than 
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pride,  more  vivid  than  renunciation,  which  might  give  worth 
and  potency  to  their  oblations.  They  found  that  element  in 
the  idea  of  substitution.  "  My  life,'1  a  man  would  say,  "  is  forfeit 
for  my  sin.  What  can  I  clo  to  meet  the  claim  of  the  Law  ?  I 
will  ofTer  another  life  in  place  of  mine.  The  blood  of  an 
innocent  creature,  perfect  in  its  kind,  shall  be  shed  in  place  of 
my  blood.  The  gift  of  such  a  life  will  cover  the  multitude  of 
my  sins." 

The  expiation  of  individual  sins,  however,  was  of  minor 
interest  under  the  Levitical  law.  The  main  point  was  to  make 
The  day  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  :  and 
Atonement.  to  this  object  was  directed  a  long  series  of  daily 
and  annual  sacrifices.  The  system  culminated  in  the  cere 
monies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  whole.  Let  us  recall  the  principal  features  of  the 
rite  which  is  so  elaborately  described  in  two  long  chapters  of 
the  law.  After  a  solemn  ceremony  of  purification,  the  high 
priest,  robed  in  white  linen,  sacrificed  a  bullock  as  a  burnt 
offering  for  his  own  sins,  and  presented  its  blood  before  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  innermost  sanctuary.  Returning  to  the  court 
of  the  Temple,  he  slew  one  of  the  two  goats,  which  had  been 
chosen  for  the  sacrifice,  and,  entering  the  holiest  place  again, 
presented  its  blood  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Having  thus  offered 
an  ordinary  sacrifice  of  substitution,  he  reinforced  it  with  another 
ceremony,  which  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  of  religious 
thought. 

In  the  open  court  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  living  goat, 
solemnly  confessing  the  sins  of  the  whole  people,  which  were 
thereby  transferred  to  the  victim.  Laden  with  its  burden  of 
guilt,  the  scapegoat  was  led  forth  into  the  wilderness,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seized  by  Azazel,  the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits 
who  dwelt  in  the  desolate  region  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

How  strange  that  the  latest  development  of  Jewish  ritual, 
dating  probably  from  the  fourth  century,  should  enshrine  a 
Similar  rites  process  of  primitive  magic  such  as  is  now  found  only 
in  other  among  savages  !  Vet  the  Hebrews  were  not  singular 

in  this.     They  only  did   more  completely  and   more 
solemnly  what   has  been    done   by   many   other   nations,    both 
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civilised  and  uncivilised.  There  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe  where 
the  evils  impending  upon  a  people  have  not  been  symbolically  laid 
upon  the  head  of  some  victim,  whether  animal  or  human,  which 
played  the  part  of  a  scapegoat.  Dr.  Frazer  has  collected  examples 
not  only  from  savage  Africa,  from  the  Malay  States,  and  Tibet, 
but  from  civilised  India  and  China,  as  well  as  medieval  Europe. 
But  the  most  remarkable  example  is  that  of  ancient  Athens. 
At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  were  the  most  civilised  people 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  leaders  in  art,  in  poetry,  in  philosophy, 
the  most  advanced  in  political  freedom,  they  still  observed 
annual  custom  of  transferring  their  sins  to  two  human  scape 
goats,  who  were  then  stoned  to  death  outside  the  walls  of  the 

city. 

Athens  and  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century  both  practisec 
the  same  rite  of  primitive  magic,  but  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
While  for  the  Athenians  it  was  but  a  cruel  and  discredited 
survival,  for  the  Jews  it  was  purified  and  invested  with  a  new 
meaning.  Associating  it  with  a  solemn  fast,  they  converted  it 
into  a  spiritual  discipline  for  the  whole  people.  Yet  they  did 
undoubtedly  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this  ritual  of  substitution  : 
they  did  regard  the  dismissal  of  the  scapegoat  as  having  ^an 
objective  value,  apart  from  the  national  humiliation  of  which 
it  was  the  occasion  and  the  symbol.  And  therefore  the  whole 
system  of  which  this  was  a  type  could  be  no  more  than  a  step 
to  something  higher,  a  step  which  crumbled  under  the  foot  of 
ascending  humanity. 

4. 

That   form  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  which  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  ritual  of  the  scapegoat,  was  dominant 
among  the  Jews  after  the  Exile,  until  the  destruction     vicarious 
of  Jerusalem  put  an  end  to  sacrifice.    Yet,  long  before     sacrifices, 
the   Christian  era  dawned,  a  great  prophet  put  forward  a  rival 
doctrine  of  substitution,  whose  influence   upon   human  thought 
has  been   far  greater.     Scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  date 
or  authorship  of  the  remarkable  passages  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
which   refer  to  the   Servant  of  Jehovah.     But  for  our  present 
purpose  it  matters  comparatively  little  whether  the  twenty-nine 
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wonderful  stanzas,  which  are  embedded  in  the  work  of  the  great 
exilic  prophet,  were  composed  by  him  just  about  the  time  of 
the  Return,  or  whether  they  were  the  product  of  the  third  or 
second  century.  In  either  case  they  contain  the  first  utterance 
of  a  great  new  thought.  All  previous  theories  of  sacrifice  had 
agreed  in  one  point.  The  benefit  which  accrues  from  any 
sacrifice  belongs  to  the  person  or  the  community  which  offers 
it.  If  David  or  Israel  are  to  obtain  a  blessine,  David  or  Israel, 

o  " 

themselves  or  through  their  representative,  must  make  the 
offering.  But  the  moving  story,  which  is  told  in  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  depends  for  its  meaning  upon  a  contrary 
opinion.  For  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  whose  sufferings  atone 
for  the  sins  of  others,  is  slain  by  them  not  as  an  offering,  but 
as  a  malefactor.  The  slayers  had  avowedly  no  intention  of 
making  a  sacrifice,  and  yet  their  victim's  pain  is  accepted  as  an 
atonement  for  their  sins. 

"Yet  it  was  our  sickness  that  he  bore,"  they   say,   as  they 
look  back  upon  the  deed,  repentant  and  yet  rejoicing — 

"Yet  it  was  our  sickness  that  he  bore, 

our  pain  that  lie  took  upon  himself, 
While  we  esteemed  him  stricken, 

smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 
Yet  he  was  pierced  for  our  transgressions, 

he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ; 
The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 

and  with  his  stripes  we  were  healed. 
All  we  like  sheep  had  gone  astray, 

we  had  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way, 
While  Jehovah  laid  upon  him 

the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

We  need  not  now  inquire  whether  the  Servant  is  conceived  as 
an  individual  prophet  suffering  on  behalf  of  his  own  people,  or 
as  personified  Israel,  bearing  the  sins  of  all  the  world.  In  either 
case  the  principle  involved  is  the  same — that  the  benefit  of  a 
sacrifice  may  accrue  to  those  who  did  not  offer  it  :  and  its 
acceptance  heralds  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  religious 
thought.  For  it  was  this  principle  which  taught  the  Christian 
Church  to  interpret  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

On  the  first  view  it  might  appear  that  in  the  story  of  the 
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Servant  the  prime  conditions  of  a  sacrifice  were  lacking.     There 
is  no  one  who,  in  the  strict  sense,  offers  the  victim.     Anew 
By  his  preaching  the  Servant  provokes  a  fate  which     departure, 
he  endures  without  a  murmur:  but   that  is   all.     The  slayers, 
we  have  already  seen,  are  not  sacrificers.     Is  it,  then,  an  abuse 
of  language  to  speak  of  a  sacrifice  here  ?     Or  can  a  victim  offer 
himself  and  thereby  win  a  blessing  for  sinners  who  know  not 
of  his    deed  ?      Let    us    try   to    find    a   clue    to    the   prophet's 
aning. 

The  doctrine  of  substitution,  which  allows  the  life  of  an 
animal  to  be  given  for  the  life  of  a  sinful  man,  depends  ulti 
mately  upon  a  belief  that  pain  and  death  are  in  its  diffi- 
some  mysterious  way  demanded  by  a  rule  of  justice  culties. 
by  which  God  Himself  is  bound.  That  justice  can  be  satisfied 
only  when  sin  is  balanced  by  suffering  :  but  the  suffering  need 
not  be  endured  by  the  sinner.  Crude  as  that  conception 
appears  to  us,  we  find  clear  traces  of  it  in  St.  Paul's  teaching. 
And  if  even  St.  Paul  did  not  realise  how  such  doctrine  dero 
gates  from  the  power  of  the  goodness  of  God,  lesser  men  in  an 
earlier  age  might  easily  entertain  it.  The  poet  who  wrote  about 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  made  a  great  advance.  For  his  con 
temporaries  believed  that  divine  justice  accepted  the  life  of  an 
animal  in  place  of  the  man  who  offered  it.  He  pictured  an 
unconscious  multitude  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  one  human 
victim  who  endured  punishment  in  their  stead. 

Yet,  even  so  stated,  his  theory  seems  to  contradict  some  of 
our  most  cherished  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  the 
prevalence  of  justice  in  the  world.  Can  such  a  theory  represent 
an  advance  in  the  faith  of  mankind  ?  It  may  be.  A  repulsive 
formula  is  not  unfrequently  a  truth  awkwardly  expressed  by 
straining  familiar  language.  It  is  the  fermentation  of  new  wine 
put  into  old  wineskins.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  case  here. 
At  least  let  us  inquire  whether  it  can  be  so. 

If  there  is  any  principle  as  to  which  good  men  of  all  creeds 
arc  at  one,  it  is  that  all  redemptive  service  done  for  mankind 
has  its  root  in  sympathy.     And  sympathy  in  its  full  its  vindica- 
sense  means  not  merely  feeling  for  another,  but  feel-  tion- 
ing  with  him,  sharing  his  pain,  his  weakness,  his  sorrow.     The 
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rich  man  who  lives  among  the  poor  in  a  city  slum  ;  the  pure 
and  refined  woman  who  shelters  and  befriends  the  prostitute  ; 
the  missionary  who  settles  among-  a  colony  of  lepers,  knowing 
well  that  he  must  contract  their  loathsome  disease  ;  the  patriot, 
who  challenges  death  in  the  hope  that  even  his  murderers  may 
thereby  be  made  free  :  all  these,  and  such  as  these,  without  the 
glamour  of  martyrdom,  do  offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  men  and  women  who  will  never  be  conscious  of  their 
deed  unless  they  are  redeemed  thereby  and  their  eyes  opened. 
And  this  is  no  exception,  but  the  rule.  Look  where  we  may 
upon  human  life,  past  or  present,  we  find  a  law  that  he  who 
would  uplift  a  fellow  man  must  bend  down  to  his  level  ;  he 
who  would  relieve  suffering  must  in  a  very  real  sense  share  it. 
What  is  the  reason  of  that  law  ?  we  long  to  ask.  There  is  no 
answer.  That  law  is  part  of  the  mystery  of  pain  which  baffles 
our  thought.  Yet  there  are  two  features  of  the  law  which  soften 
its  awful  sternness.  One  is  the  truth  that  sympathy,  like  mercy, 
blesses  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him  that  takes.  Every  re 
deemer  is  repaid  a  thousandfold  in  the  blessed  consciousness 
of  good  accomplished.  Which  of  all  the  martyrs  of  humanity 
would  wish  his  sufferings  annulled,  on  condition  that  his  achieve 
ments  were  blotted  out  ?  The  other,  and  more  important, 
feature  is  this.  This  law  of  redemption,  which  we  have  found, 
though  it  cannot  solve  the  mystery  of  pain,  enables  us  to 
acknowledge  the  mystery  without  impugning  the  divine  justice. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  pain  is  so  acceptable  to  God 
that  one  man's  pain  may  excuse  his  fellow's  sin.  It  is  another 
thing  to  recognise  an  universal  law,  of  which  the  Incarnation  is 
the  supreme  example,  that  he  who  would  redeem  his  brother 
must  share  his  pain — to  supplement,  in  fact,  the  old  Greek 
proverb  traOovTa.  [taOdiv  with  a  new  one  crvjUTraOovra  awtrai.  If 
this  be  true,  what  we  find  in  the  story  of  Jehovah's  Servant  is  a 
real  step  upward.  Its  essential  meaning  is  not  a  doctrine  which 
impugns  the  justice  of  God,  but  the  first  formulation,  however 
crude  and  tentative,  of  that  which  is  the  highest  truth  about  the 
meanincr  of  sacrifice. 
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5. 

Whatever  we  may  believe  to  be  the  original  intention  of  the 
prophet  who  celebrated  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  we  cannot  deny 
that  one  interpretation  of  his  words  was  a  potent  The  sacrifice 
factor    in    the    faith    of    the    early    Church.       The  of  Christ. 
Gospels   tell    us l   that    our  Lord    Himself   made    reference   to 
these  words,  and  applied  their  general  sense  to   illustrate   His 
own    Messianic    mission.       There    follows    one    conclusion     of 
supreme  importance.      Christ's  own  interpretation  of  His  suffer 
ing  and  death   is  to  be  found   in  the  principle  of  (rv/uiraOovTa 
a&mu.    St.  Paul  expresses  it  in  his  own  picturesque  though  meta 
physical  language,  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  Him  "  who,  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality 
with   God,  but   emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and,  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.5'     The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says 
more  simply  that  He  is  the  high  priest  of  humanity,  who  was 
made  perfect  by  suffering.     So  both  disciples  claim  that  their 
Master   redeemed  the  race  of  man    by  submitting  to  share  its 
humiliation.     If  each  saint  and  hero  has   uplifted   a  man   here 
and  there  by  inspiring  him  with  a  new  faith  in  human  brother 
hood,  a  new  value  for  human  life,  a  new  trust  in  Gocl'-s  love,  a 
new  hope  from  God's  mercy  ;  all  that  they  did  for  individuals 
is  but   a   fraction   of  what  Jesus  has  clone  for  the  whole  race. 
Putting   aside   for   the  moment   all   those  theological  questions 
about  which  men  differ,  we  may  affirm  it  as  an  undoubted  fact 
of  history  that  Christ's  perfect  human  life,  sealed  by  His  death, 
has  raised  all  the  life  of  mankind  to  a  higher  level,  by  establish 
ing  a  new  type  and  a  new  ideal.     This  fact  cannot  be  expressed 
more  simply  or  more  adequately  than  in  St.  Paul's  words  :   He 
is  the  second  Adam,  the  founder  of  a  new  humanity. 

Here  we  may  rest  :  for  here  we  reach  the  consummation  of 
the  human  thought,  the  fulfilment  of  the  human  longing,  which 
found  a  gradually  purified  expression  in  the  ritual  and  the 
theory  of  sacrifice.  Borne  on  by  successive  waves,  we  have 

1  Matt.  x.\.  28  ;   Luke  xxii.  37,  "  And  he  was  reckoned  with  the  transgressors.3 
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attained  the  solid  shore.  Eor  the  scope  of  this  principle  is  not 
limited  except  by  the  wall  of  mystery  which  bounds  all  our  vision. 
It  is  as  wide  as  human  experience,  as  deep  as  human  feeling,  as 
high  as  the  heaven  to  which  our  divine  ideal  shows  the  way. 

Yet  there  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved.  If  the  final  truth 
be  one  and  simple,  why  do  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  and 
Variety  of  'm  ^e  Church  so  many  different  explanations  of  the 
modern  inter-  sacrifice  of  Christ?  The  theories  which  followed 
pretations.  Qne  UpOn  another  have  been  compared  to  waves. 
In  one  respect  the  simile  is  apt,  for  it  is  the  last  wave 
that  reaches  the  shore.  The  meaning  of  any  institution,  the 
value  of  any  thought,  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  first  crude  form, 
but  by  its  final  attainment.  In  another  respect  the  simile  fails  us. 
Eor  a  wave  of  thought  is  not  merely  merged  in  that  which  follows  ; 
in  a  large  measure  it  persists.  There  are  always  groups  of  living 
men  whose  minds  reproduce  the  type  of  a  past  age. 

In  our  own  day,  for  example,  we  all  recognise  the  men 
whose  religion  is  essentially  that  of  the  fourth  century  or  of  the 
sixteenth,  whose  mental  vision  is  blind  to  all  rays  of  modern 
light.  So  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  even  within  the 
primitive  church.  In  the  first  century  all  the  successive  con 
ceptions  of  sacrifice,  which  we  have  examined,  had  their 
adherents  among  Jews  or  Greeks.  Each  of  these  who  became 
a  Christian  interpreted  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  by  means  of  his 
own  conception.  He  could  no  more  help  doing  so  than  one 
who  looks  through  a  red  glass  can  help  seeing  all  things  red. 
So  it  is  that  all  the  series  of  conceptions  find  a  place  in  the 
New  Testament.  At  different  times,  and  with  different 
degrees  of  emphasis,  we  find  the  apostles  insisting  upon  the 
cleansing  efficacy  of  sacrificial  blood,  upon  the  piacular  value  of 
a  costly  sacrifice,  upon  the  substitution  of  a  divine  victim  for 
man,  as  the  characteristic  element  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
And  so  it  has  been  ever  since.  In  every  age  each  of  these  has 
found  advocates  among  Christian  teachers,  and  all  of  them 
have  their  champions  in  England  to-day. 

How  are  we  to  regard  these  various  analogies,  and  how  are 
we  to  reason  with  their  advocates  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  all 
right,  because  each  view  once  gave  satisfaction  to  the  soul  of  man  ? 
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Shall  we  say  that  they  are  all  wrong  because  none  of  them  is 
adequate  ?     Rather  let  us  recognise  that  as  in  the  ancient  world 
the    conception  of  sacrifice  passed  through  a   long  They  are  due 
evolution,  of  which  the  stages  are  clearly  marked  and  to  historical 
each  served    a  good    purpose ;    so    in    the    modern  caus< 
world  there  must  be  many  phases  of  the  interpretation  of  what 
all   in  some  sense  call   the   sacrifice  of  Christ.     When  the  ad 
herents  of  different  views  live  side  by  side,  those  who  are  the 
more  advanced  must  show  more  chanty  to  the  others  than  they 
can   expect  to  receive.     They  must   realise  that,  as   the  child's 
crude  impulses  are  explained  and  justified  by  the  activities  of 
the  grown   man,  so  all  imperfect  conceptions   of  sacrifice  have 
their  value  because  they  have  all  been  steps  to  the  final  truth— 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  mighty  law  which  pervades  and  purifies 
the  world. 

As,  then,  Christ  is  in  a  double  sense  the  end  of  the  Law,  so 
He  is  the  end  of  sacrifice.     In  Him  are  fulfilled  all  those  aspira 
tions  for  pardon,   for    purity,   for    communion    with  christ,g 
God,  which,  however  dimly  felt,  and  however  crudely  sacrifice  the 
exhibited  in  the  ritual  of  slaughter,  were  yet  through 
all  human  history  the  springs  of  spiritual  progress. 
And  by  Him  the  old  forms  were  done  away.     For  His  life  set 
the  spiritual   in  place  of  the  material.      And  His  death  so  far 
conformed  to  the  ancient  ritual  that  even  those,  who  could  not 
look  beyond  that  conformity,  saw  how  it  superseded   all  other 
offerings,  and  therefore  consented  to  the  abolition  of  what  they 
had  venerated  as  the  very  substance  of  worship. 

Yet   in  a  higher  sense    Christ  is  the  beginning  of  sacrifice. 
For   His   Spirit  lives  in   every  man  who  bends  down   in  order 
to  uplift  a  brother,  who  renounces  his  own  good  for  and  the 
the  service  of  mankind,  who  consecrates  his  powers  inspiration  of 
to  heal  the  sick,  to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  vindicate  the  higher 
the  oppressed,  to  raise  the  degraded.       Such   men 
were  few  indeed  in  the  ancient  world  ;  but  among  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  they  are  numbered  by  millions.      And  every  one  of 
them  is  making  the  true,  the  perfect,  oblation  ;  for  he  is  offering 
himself,  his  soul  and  body,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively 
sacrifice  unto  God. 


LECTURE    XII 
PRIESTHOOD 

"  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever    after  the  order  of   Melchizedek."- 
Hebrews  v.  6. 

ADDRESSED  originally  to  Simon  the  Great,  the  Maccabsean 
high  priest,  whose  victories  made  him  a  national  hero,  the 
The  text  noth  psalm  was  understood  by  a  later  genera- 

involved  a  tion  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  who  should 
paradox.  unite  the  offices  of  jdng  and  pricst>  jf  t}ie 

words  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  "  are  a  corruption,  as 
many  scholars  believe,  the  corruption  is  at  least  as  early  as  the 
Christian  era,  and  admirably  expresses  the  main  thought  of  the 
psalm.  For  Melchizedek  is  a  famous  figure  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  ;  and  he  did  belong  to  an  order,  for  priest-kings  ruled 
petty  states  in  many  parts  of  Western  Asia.  Habit  has  taught 
us  to  regard  this  as  natural,  and  also  to  accept  as  common 
place  the  writer's  application  of  the  title  to  Jesus  Christ.  And 
yet  when  his  argument  was  presented  to  the  original  readers,  it 
must  have  appeared  nothing  less  than  a  daring  paradox.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians  of  that  age 
would  be  the  more  astonished  to  hear  their  Lord  spoken  of  as 
a  priest. 

Jesus  in  His  lifetime  was  at  war  with  priestly  traditions, 
and  Sadducaean  priests  had  condemned  Him  to  death.  Paul, 
For  Christian-  His  earlicst  and  greatest  interpreter,  admitted  no 
ity  and  priest-  shadow  of  a  priest  into  his  pictures  of  atonement 
hood  seemed  ancj  sacrifice.  The  opponents  of  the  Christians,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  made  it  a  reproach  against  them 
that  they  had  no  priests.  Gentile  Christians  made  it  their  boast. 
Those  Hebrew  Christians  in  Palestine,  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
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addressed,  believed  that,  if  they  were  cut  off  from  the  temple, 
they  would  entirely  lose  the  blessing  of  priestly  ministration. 
In  the  face  of  a  feeling  so  universal  no  little  audacity  was 
required  of  the  man  who  should  ascribe  to  the  Lord  an  office 
which  had  been  abolished  from  among  His  disciples.  The 
author's  consciousness  of  his  own  daring  appears  in  the  tentative 
manner  in  which  he  treats  his  great  theme.  He  is  afraid  lest 
he  may  be  condemned  by  Jews  as  a  revolutionary  or  by 
Christians  as  a  reactionary.  Yet  in  fact  he  is  neither  ;  rather 
he  is  the  sober  interpreter  who  is  effecting  a  great  recon 
ciliation. 

Consider  what  a  crisis  was  impending.  To  all  men  who 
stood  in  the  ancient  ways  of  thought,  a  priesthood  appeared  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  religion.  History  could  tell  The  aim  of  the 
of  no  time  in  the  past  when  there  were  no  writer  was 
priests  ;  the  ordinary  mind  could  not  conceive  reconcillati°n- 
a  stable  society  in  the  future,  where  such  ministration 
should  be  lacking.  If  the  views  of  St.  Paul  should  prevail,  it 
seemed  that  the  Christian  Church  would  be  cut  off  by  an  ever- 
widening  chasm  from  the  traditional  piety  of  all  mankind. 
How  could  this  separation  be  prevented  ?  Only  in  one  way 
could  the  chasm  be  bridged.  It  must  be  shown  that  the 
Christian  Church,  though  devoid  of  earthly  priests,  was  yet 
represented,  purified,  and  blessed  by  a  spiritual  high  priest, 
who  was  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Was  this  a  mere  fancy  ?  When  the  writer  described  the 
risen  and  exalted  Christ  as  the  everlasting  high  Priest  of 
humanity,  was  he  putting  forward  an  argumentuui  ad 
hominem,  making  an  appeal  to  mere  Jewish  prejudices  ? 
Much  of  his  reasoning  is  so  completely  Hebraic  in  form  and 
substance  that  we  may  be  inclined  to  declare  it  obsolete.  We 
know  that  Aaron  and  the  tabernacle  cannot  support  all  the 
conclusions  which  he  bases  upon  them.  But  he  seems  to  stand 
on  firmer  ground  when  he  comes  to  Melchizedek,  who  was  no 
Israelite,  but  priest  of  a  Canaanite  god  and  king  of  a  Canaanite 
tribe.  When  he  names  the  heathen  king  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
type  of  Christ  he  invites  us  to  regard  priesthood  in  the  ideal 
sense  as  independent  of  Judaism,  of  Moses,  and  of  Abraham, 
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but  as  a  universal  principle,  a  possession  of  humanity  at 
large. 

Let  us  try  to  follow  the  path  which  he  has  rather  indicated 
than  opened  for  us.  We  are  better  equipped  for  doing  so  than 
Let  us  trans-  any  generation  in  the  past.  The  historians  and 
late  Ms  explorers  of  the  last  century,  the  students  of  beliefs 

thought  into  d  institutions  have  taught  us  much  about  the 
modern  °  .  ,  ,  . 

equivalents,      nature   of  religion  in  general  and  of  priesthood  in 

particular.  Though  many  questions  remain  unanswered,  we 
are  at  least  assured  that  Israelite  priesthood  is  no  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  the  central  stem  of  a  mighty  spiritual  growth, 
whose  roots  reach  down  to  the  lower  levels  of  human  develop 
ment.  Many  points  in  it  which  were  obscure  we  can  explain  or 
illustrate  from  the  customs  of  distant  countries  and  remote  ages. 
We  are  not  afraid  lest  by  so  doing  we  should  mar  or  degrade 
our  conception  of  the  true  priesthood.  We  who  are  assured 
that  the  order  of  the  world  is  providentially  guided,  that  the 
slow  evolution  of  history  is  directed  to  a  predetermined  goal, 
that  there  is,  indeed,  as  the  poet  says  :— 

"  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves," 

we  cannot  but  believe  that  an  impulse,  which  is  universal  in 
man,  has  been  planted  in  him  by  divine  power,  and  is  destined 
sooner  or  later  to  find  a  perfect  satisfaction.  And  when  we  see 
that  the  satisfaction  lies  in  something  noble  and  wonderful, 
then  we  recognise  a  dignity  in  the  impulses,  however  crude,  in 
the  desires,  however  vague,  of  which  it  is  the  crown.  To  use 
the  language  of  old-fashioned  theology,  a  glorious  antitype 
dignifies  the  humblest  of  types. 

1. 

We  need  not,  then,  be  afraid  to  regard  priesthood  in  its 
rudimentary  forms  as  well  as  in  the  more  developed.  But  first 
General  we  must  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  word  priest, 

description  of  unhappily  there  is  no  accepted  definition.  Indeed, 
civilTseV11  much  of  modern  theological  argument  depends  upon 
country.  a  confusion  between  different  literal  and  metaphorical 

senses.     For  clearer  thought  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  age. 
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Let  us  begin  with  a  saying  of  a  heathen  emperor  of  Rome  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  Christian.  "  It  is  reasonable,"  writes 
Julian,  "to  pay  honour  to  the  priests,  both  as  the  servants  of 
the  gods,  and  as  our  helpers  and  ministers  in  approaching  them. 
They  contribute  to  the  gifts  which  come  to  us  from  the  gods,  for 
they  offer  prayer  and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all."  If  by  a  servant 
of  the  gods  we  may  understand  one  who  speaks  on  their  behalf, 
Julian's  words  contain  a  complete  account  of  priesthood  as  it 
was  known  in  civilised  countries  from  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  until  his  own  age.  The  priest  is  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  He  appears  before  God  as  man's  representative, 
with  prayer  and  sacrifice  ;  he  teaches  men  the  forms  under 
which  they  may  approach  God  acceptably  ;  and  he  declares  to 
them  the  will  of  God,  which  is  known  to  him  by  sacred  tradition 
or  revealed  by  special  oracle.  Whether  the  scene  be  Rome  or 
Delphi  or  Jerusalem,  the  same  description  is  applicable  ;  the 
differences  are  of  detail  and  of  proportion,  but  not  of  principle. 

But  in  the  developed  religions  of  civilised  races  the  priest 
combines  functions  that  were  originally  independent.     We  are 
acquainted  with  a  lower  level  of  society  in  which  the 
priests  offer  neither  p^yer  nor  sacrifice.     In  Western  primitive1 
Africa  to-day,  as   in   America   and   Siberia  and   the  societies  were 
South  Sea  Islands  not  very  long  ago,  the  priest  may  oracular- 
work  himself  into  a  frenzy  and   then  speak  in  the  name  of  his 
god,  or  he    may  be   the  guardian    of  a    shrine  from  which  he 
obtains  oracles   by   quiet  means.     But   he   is  always  a  man   of 
skill,  and  neither  a  sacrificer  nor  a  representative.     Among  the 
nomad    Arabs,    of  whom    Israel   was    a  branch,    a  like    custom 
prevailed.     Their    priest  watched  over  a  moveable  image  and 
shrine,  obtaining  oracles  by  means  of  the  sacred  lot.     He  was 
the  guardian  of  this  image,  the  voice,  as  it  were,  of  the  indwell 
ing   god,  but   he   offered   no   sacrifice,    and    uttered   no   prayer. 
Thus,  when  we  read  of  Moses  entering  the  "  tent  of  meeting  " 
and  coming  forth  with  shining  face  to  declare  the  will  of  Jehovah, 
revealed  to  him  before  the  ark,  we  see  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
ritual  which,  in  a  crude  form,  was  familiar  to  all  the  great  Arab 
tribes. 

We  may  surmise,  though  we   do  not  know,   that  in   time  of 
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famine  or  plague  or  disaster  the  Arab  oracles,  like  others, 
sacrifice  was  ordained  some  kind  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  ;  but 
not  the  priest's  these  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  were  not  offered 
duty-  by  the  priests.  A  sacrificing  priesthood  can  arise 

only  in  a  settled  community  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  propitiatory 
offerings  marks  a  religion  in  which  fear  is  dominant,  and  not 
the  happy  confidence  which  was  the  note  of  early  Israel. 

The  characteristic  sacrifice  of  early  Israel,   as  we  have  seen 
already,   was  the   sacrifice    of  communion,   in  which   no    priest 
had  a  share.     Any  man  might  offer  such  a  sacrifice  ;  but  prac 
tically  it  was  the  'father  of  the  family,  or  the  head  of  the  clan, 
who  did  so.     He  was  the  representative  of  his  children  or  his 
tribesmen,  in  whom  they  were  all  summed  up.     On  their  behalf 
he  invited  the  gods  to  share  the  feast,  just  as,  when  the  god  was 
angry,  he  entreated  him  to  accept  their  offering  and  be  appeased. 
^In  primitive  societies,  therefore,  the  men  who  offered  prayer 
and  sacrifice  did  not  bear  the  name  of  priest.     Yet  if  the  real 
significance  of  an  institution  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
ki^dsdloftin        developed  rather  than  by  its  rudimentary  form,  we 
priesthood.       can   hardly  deny   that  these  are  priestly  functions. 
Whether  we  look    to  Jews   or   to    Greeks    for    a    definition    of 
priestly  duties,  the  answer  is  much  the  same.     If  Julian  speaks 
for  all  the  civilised  heathen  when  he  assigns  to  the  priest,  as 
mediator,  the   double  duty  of  speaking  for  man  to   God,  and 
for  God  to  man  ;  then  the  father  or  chieftain,  who  offers  prayer 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  his  primitive  clan  or  family,  deserves 
the  title  no  less  than  the  man  of  traditional  skill  who  declares 
the    will    of    God    by    divination.      And    if,    in    the    developed 
religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile,  the  representative  and  sacri 
ficial    functions    are    not    only    exercised    by    the    priest,    but 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  his  office,  no  history  of  priesthood 
could  satisfy  us  which  did  not  take  account  of  these  functions 
in  their  primitive  form. 

I    propose,  therefore,   to  consider    now  rather  the  functi 
than  the  title  borne  by  him  who  performs  it,  and  to  trace  the 
Thesacrific-      steps    by    which    the    representative    became    the 
ing  priest.        priest.      That   will  help  us  to   understand  what  is 
involved    in    the    doctrine    that    Christ    is    the   high   priest   of 
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humanity.     The  more  difficult  study  of  the  priest  as  the  man  of 
skill  and  the  revealer  I  reserve  for  another  lecture. 


\. 


Since  my  subject  is  limited  by  the  Old   Testament   I   need 
not  venture   into  the   disputed  field  of  origins,   or  discuss   the 
claims    of    animism.       For   the    earliest   objects    of  The  h 
worship  with  which  the  Bible  acquaints  us  are  the  the  family 
Teraphim.     These  household    gods,  closely   resem-  as  ?riest' 
bling  the  Roman  Lares,  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Jacob 
and  were  still  regularly  worshipped  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
They  represented  one  or  more  ancestors  of  the  family 
and  their  proper  place  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  or  of  the 
Like    all     other    divinities,     they    received    offering 
lough  it  is  only   in  the  occasion  of  the   Passover   that  such 
offerings  are  mentioned  in   the  Bible  (and  then   under  a  veiled 
form)  the  practice  of  every  country  in  the  world  assures  us  that 
they   must  have  been    frequent.     In  Peru,   in    Siberia,  in  West 
Africa,  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  ancestral  divinities  have 
regularly  received  a  share  of  the  family  meals  under  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  ritual.     Even  in  civilised  Rome  of  the  first  cen 
tury   B.C.    we   find   a  like   custom    still    recognised.     The    anti 
quarian  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  gives  a  particular  account  of 
*  ritual  with  which,  on  certain  days,  offerings  were  made  to 
the   dead.     Universal  as  the   custom  is,   in   no   country  has   it 
equircd    the    intervention    of    the    priest.      The    head    of    the 
family,  as  its  representative,  pronounces  the  appropriate  formula, 
and  offers  the  customary  gifts. 

The  Teraphim  were  discarded,  and  their  worship  forgotten. 
But   one  act  of  family  worship,  in  which  the  father  offers  the* 
sacrifice,    has    endured    to    the    present    day.       All  ia  the  Pass- 
through  history  the  Passover  has  remained  a  witness  over, 
to  the  primitive  priesthood  which  each  head  of  a  family  exer 
cised  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  yet  wandering  in  the  plains 
of  North  Arabia. 

A   higher  stage,   not  superseding  this   but  existing  side   by 
side  with  it,  is  the  regular  sacrifice  of  communion  in  honour  of 
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a  tribal  god.  Such  a  sacrifice  it  was  which  David  made  his 
excuse  for  absenting  himself  from  Saul's  table  in  a  time  of 
danger.  Such  sacrifices  are  indeed  universal  in  all 
thee£lnd°  races  which  have  reached,  but  not  long  overpassed, 
sacrificing  to  the  stage  of  clan  organisation.  While  they  lived  as 
the  clans  god.  nomads  there  was  no  fixed  place  for  sacrifice. 
But  when  they  settled  into  agricultural  life,  each  clan  would 
have  its  regular  shrine,  the  reputed  abode  of  its  tutelary 
gocl.  Still,  however,  it  is  the  head  of  the  clan  that  makes  the 
offering. 

3. 

When  clans  or  tribes  combine  to   form   a  nation  the  same 
principle   evidently   prevails.     All  over  the  world  we  find  that 
'  the    kings    of    primitive   peoples    offer    sacrifice    on 

sac'rificfs  for  their  behalf.  So  highly  were  these  royal  sacrifices 
the  nation.  prized  that,  even  when  the  office  of  king  was 
abolished,  its  title  descended  to  a  new  magistrate  whose  duty 
was  merely  to  offer  them.  In  Athens  the  power  of  the  deposed 
kings  was  divided  among  nine  archons  ;  and  one  of  these  was 
named  the  king  (ap\uv  paaiXwg)  in  order  that  he  might  be 
qualified  to  sacrifice.  When  kings  were  expelled  from  Rome, 
their  civil  and  military  power  descended  to  the  consuls  ;  but,  for 
sacrifice,  a  king  was  necessary,  and  a  special  officer  was 
appointed  with  the  title  rex  sacrormn. 

At  this  point  we  come   in  view  of  a  phenomenon  which  is 

very  baffling.     The  priest-king,  who  appears  in  various  forms 

over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  is  thought  by  some 

kin^oTan      to  be  the  type  of  all  monarchy.     He  is  not  merely 

Israelite  a  king  who  performs  certain  priestly  acts,  but  one 

institution.       who  is  essentially  a  priest,  and  sometimes  (like  the 

Peruvian  Inca)  is  also  regarded  as  a  god.     It  may  be  doubted 

in  some  of  these  cases  whether  the  priesthood  or  the  kingship 

were  primary.     Rarely  can   we   observe   the   union  on    a  large 

scale,  for  where  the  kingdom  has  grown  large,  or  made  much 

advance   in   civilisation,  the  two  functions  have  almost  always 

been  separated.     Still,  there  remains  the  whole  order  of  Mel- 

chizedek,  the  king-priests  of  many  a  small  dominion,  to  challenge 
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our  curiosity,  and  to  suggest  sundry  side  issues  in  the  history  of 
priesthood. 

Happily  for  us  they  are  side  issues,  which  we  need  not 
pursue.  For  whatever  be  the  true  account  of  the  early  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Mexico,  we  know  that  the  Israelite  Examples  of 
monarchy  was  from  the  first  essentially  political,  royal  sacrifice 
and  claimed  only  such  religious  functions  as  were  in  Israel- 
usually  exercised  by  the  kings  of  Western  Asia.  For  a  new 
king,  elected  in  avowed  imitation  of  neighbouring  people,  must 
represent,  not  the  peculiar  developments  of  Israel's  own  life, 
but  the  current  conception  of  the  age.  That  is  what  makes 
the  history  of  Saul  and  his  successors  so  interesting  and  so 
instructive.  What  are  the  religious  functions  that  are  assigned 
to  the  early  kings  of  Israel  ?  They  are  just  those  which 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  What  the 
father  was  to  the  family,  and  the  chief  to  his  clan,  that  the 
king  was  to  the  nation.  Both  in  peace  and  in  war  it  was  his 
to  offer  sacrifice  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  people,  and 
his  to  present  petitions  for  their  welfare.  Saul  is  expressly 
said  to  have  offered  sacrifice  in  preparation  for  battle.  David 
celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  ark  with  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings.  Solomon  consecrated  the  Temple  with  lavish 
sacrifice,  and  with  a  prayer  which  might  well  have  become  the 
lips  of  a  high  priest.  The  records  of  these  incidents  are  all 
the  more  impressive  because  they  come  to  us  through  late 
writers,  whose  impulse  evidently  was  to  minimise  the  priestly 
functions  of  early  kings,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  own  time. 

Two  hundred  years  after  Solomon,  when  theocratic  ideas 
were  gaining  ground,  Uzziah  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  priests 
by  insisting  upon  his  right  to  sacrifice,  that  they  set  Gradual 

it  down  as  the  cause  of  the  leprosy  which  afterwards  encroach- 

...     .  .  ,  ments  of  the 

made    him    an    outcast.     Later    still    his    grandson  priests  ou  the 

Ahaz  erected  a  new  altar  of  brass  in  the  Temple  king's  func- 
court  and  offered  sacrifice  upon  it.     And  Hezekiah,  tlon- 
when  he  was  ordered  by   Sennacherib  to  surrender,  went  into 
the   holiest  place  of  the  Temple,  and   spread  the  letter  before 
Jehovah.     Plainly  he  did  this,  just  as  other  kings   had  offered 
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sacrifice,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
people,  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  appear  on  their  behalf 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  plead  for  them  by  word  and  by 
deed. 


Hezckiah  was  the  last  King  of  Judah  who  performed   any 
priestly  function.     The  heathen  reaction  of  his  son  Manasseh, 

followed  by  the  long  minority  of  Josiah,  made  the 
-LliGOCrfl-tic  ^ 

theory  began    priests  complete  masters  of  the   Temple.     Various 

in  the  seventh  causes  had  contributed  to  raise  the  priests  of 
Jerusalem  from  a  very  humble  condition  to  great 
power  and  splendour.  In  particular  they  had  early  acquired 
the  right  to  offer  all  public  propitiatory  sacrifices.  When  dis 
asters  came  thick  upon  the  State,  these  sacrifices  were  multiplied  ; 
and  the  chief  priest,  who  presided  over  them,  became  a  con 
spicuous  figure,  the  obvious  representative  of  the  suppliant 
people.  It  was  thus  very  natural  for  him  to  claim  to  represent 
the  people  on  all  occasions.  A  weak  king  yielded,  and  so  the 
royal  functions  were  merged  in  those  of  the  priest.  A  very 
splendid  figure  he  was,  and  very  powerful.  So  early  as  the 
ninth  century  Jehoiada  was  able  to  depose  Athaliah  and  set  up 
a  new  king.  In  the  seventh  century  Hilkiah  used  the  king  as 
an  instrument  to  effect  a  religious  revolution,  which  put  the 
control  of  all  worship  into  the  hands  of  the  Jerusalem  hier 
archy.  Nor  was  the  process  of  development  arrested  by  the 
Exile,  but  rather  accelerated.  During  those  long  years  Ezekiel 
and  his  disciples  devoted  all  their  thought  to  an  ideal  recon 
struction  of  the  Israelite  state.  They  threw  back  into  the  long 
past  the  ideas  and  customs  which  had  grown  up  during  the 
Monarchy  and  ripened  in  exile.  Ezekiel,  whose  youth  was 
spent  in  Jerusalem  under  the  last  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  found  a 
place  for  a  titular  prince  in  his  picture  of  a  restored  Israel, 
though  he  assigned  all  real  authority  to  the  priests.  But  his 
followers,  who  composed  the  Eevitical  code,  discarded  the  prince 
altogether.  They  made  the  government  a  pure  theocracy, 
giving  all  power  to  the  high  priest  whose  office  and  lineage 
they  traced  back  to  Aaron. 
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Their  system  suited  the  conditions  under  which  Israel  now 
lived.     When  the  exiles  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  returned 
without  a  king  and  without  political  independence.   Established 
Humble    subjects    of    whatever    dynasty    ruled    in  after  the 
Babylon    or    in    Antioch,  they    were   no   longer  a  I 
nation  but  a  church.     It  was  appropriate  and  inevitable  that  all 
representative  functions  now  should  accrue  to  the  high  priest. 
For  the  first  century   of  the   Return,  indeed,  his   position   was 
not  secure.     Zerubbabel,  and  perhaps  other  princes,  had  a  rival 
power  ;  Ezra   and  Nchemiah,  with  the   Great  King's  mandate, 
overshadowed    him.     But  for  nearly  three  hundred    years    the 
high  priests  were  supreme  within  the  Jewish  community. 

Some  of  these  high  priests  were  very  ordinary  men  ;  some 
were  cruel  and  corrupt  nominees  of  an  alien  court :  but  some 
were  worthy  of  their  office,  and  one  of  them  in  the  Splendour  of 
third  century  seemed  to  make  the  ideal   of  priest-  theocracy  in 

hood  a  reality.     The  fame  of  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  Simon  the  son 

, .       of  Onias. 
inspired  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the 

book  of  Ecclesiasticus — a  passage  which,  in  spite  of  time  and 
change,  we  still  cannot  recite  unmoved.  After  a  brief  account 
of  Simon's  deeds,  the  author  breaks  into  a  noble  panegyric, 
which  translates  Julian's  definition  into  a  radiant  picture. 

•'  How  glorious  was  he  when  the  people  gathered  round  him 
At  his  coming  forth  out  of  the  sanctuary  ! 
As  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud, 
As  the  moon  at  the  full  : 

As  the  sun  shining  forth  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  ; 
And  as  the  rainbow  giving  light  in  clouds  of  glory. 

"  When  he  took  up  the  robe  of  glory, 
And  put  on  the  perfection  of  exaltation, 
In  the  ascent  of  the  holy  altar 
He  made  glorious  the  precinct  of  the  sanctuary. 

"  And  finishing  the  service  at  the  altars, 

That  he  might  adorn  the  offerings  of  the  Most  High, 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup, 

And  poured  of  the  blood  of  the  grape  ; 

He  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 

A  sweet  smelling  savour  unto  the  Most  High,  the  King  of  all. 

"  And  the  people  besought  the  Lord  Most  High, 
In  prayer  before  Him  that  is  merciful, 
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Till  the  worship  of  the  Lord  should  be  ended  : 

And  so  they  accomplished  his  service. 

Then  he  went  down,  and  lifted  up  his  hands 

Over  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

To  give  blessing  unto  the  Lord  with  his  lips 

And  to  glory  in  his  name. 

And  he  bowed  himself  down  in  worship  the  second  time, 

To  declare  the  blessing  from  the  Most  High/'' 


5. 

More  than  half  a  century  later,  another  Simon  added  fresh 
lustre  to  the  office  of  high  priest.  Simon  the  Great  was  the 
Priest-king-s  ^as^  °f  the  three  Maccab?ean  brothers  who  reigned 

of  the  Macca-    over  the   lews.     Succeeding  his    murdered   brother 

j 

Jonathan,  he  soon  secured  the  object  for  which  the 
others  had  striven,  the  recognition  of  Juclah's  political  inde 
pendence.  The  grateful  people,  after  two  years  of  victorious 
warfare,  proclaimed  him  high  priest  as  well  as  prince  ;  and  the 
double  office  was  held  by  his  family  for  sixty  years.  It  was 
to  solemnise  his  assumption  of  the  high  priesthood  that  the 
Temple  choir  for  the  first  time  chanted  the  pregnant  phrase  : 
"  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek." 
Vigorous  and  brilliant  as  were  some  of  his  successors,  none  of 
the  Hasmonean  dynasty  proved  equal  to  its  founder.  So  in 
Simon  the  Great  the  splendour  of  the  high  priesthood  may  be 
said  to  culminate. 

6. 

Such  was  the  external  history  of  what  may  be  called  the 
patriarchal  priesthood.  It  begins  with  the  representative  cha- 
The  high  racter  held  by  the  father  of  each  family,  and  the 
priest  as  an  chief  of  each  clan.  As  society  advances,  it  develops 
ideal  person.  jnto  a  rcljgious  aspcct  of  thc  kingly  officc>  Ab_ 

sorbed  for  a  time  in  the  Levitical  high  priesthood,  it  was 
reclaimed  by  one  who  received  it  as  a  reward  for  his  patriotic 
zeal  and  victorious  leadership  in  a  war  of  independence.  Simon 
the  Great  was  indeed  a  priest  by  birth,  but  he  was  made  high 
priest  by  the  people's  choice.  They  acclaimed  him  their  re 
presentative  before  heaven,  because  he  was  their  judge  in  peace 
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and  their  champion  in  battle.  Even  when  the  high  priesthood 
was  divorced  from  political  power,  and  the  lineal  succession  was 
broken  by  foreign  interference,  the  office  did  not  lose  its 
traditional  splendour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  as  a  whole. 
Dwellers  in  Judaea  doubtless  felt  the  difference.  They  missed 
the  temporal  power,  as  Italian  Roman  Catholics  missed  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  But  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were 
but  a  fraction  of  that  larger  Israel  which  was  diffused  throughout 
the  world.  To  the  Jews  in  Egypt  or  Babylon,  in  Italy  or  Spain 
or  Persia,  the  high  priest  was  hardly  an  individual  man,  whose 
personal  powers  and  characteristics  might  be  ot  interest  or 
importance,  but  rather  an  ideal  figure,  freed  from  the  accidents 
of  personality,  and  clothed  in  the  glory  of  a  mediatorial  office. 
He  became,  as  it  were,  an  ideal  representative  of  the  race ; 
trusted  and  venerated,  but  remote  ;  splendid,  but  unseen.  The 
very  distance  which  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  lamented  lent 
an  additional  touch  of  poetry  to  their  religion,  and  prepared 
them  for  a  feeling  more  ideal  still.  Eor  most  of  them  the 
transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  did  not  mean  losing 
the  present  help  of  a  familiar  teacher  and  representative,  but 
rather  passing  from  an  ideal  but  changeful  mediator  in  a  far 
country  to  one  who  was  eternal,  in  the  heavens. 


7. 

That  instinctive  longing  for  a  mediator,  a  representative  of 
the  clan,  the  race,  or  even  of  all  humanity,  which  meets  us  in  the 
dawn  of  history  all  over  the  world,  and  persists  Hig.h  priest  a 
down  to  the  present,  explains  an  apparent  anomaly  representative 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  writer  intends  to  of  ^nianity- 
present  Christ  as  the  high  priest  of  humanity,  but  he  seems  to 
begin  with  quite  another  aspect  of  His  nature,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  a  leap  in  the  argument  when  (in  the  seventeenth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter)  the  word  priest  is  suddenly 
introduced.  Yet  if  we  go  behind  the  forms  of  the  argument 
and  consider  its  essence,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  real  break 
in  the  writer's  thought.  He  starts  with  a  quotation  from  the 
eighth  Psalm,  which  gave  the  first  utterance  to  a  paradox  with 
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which  we  have  grown  familiar.  Look  at  man  from  below,  and 
he  seems  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  power.  Shakespeare  was  only 
translating  the  psalm  into  modern  forms  of  speech  when  he 
wrote  :  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  ! 
How  infinite  in  faculty  !  In  form,  in  motion,  how  express  and 
admirable !  In  action  how  like  an  angel  !  In  apprehension 
how  like  a  god!"  And  yet,  seen  from  above,  how  small  and 
poor  a  thing  man  appears  !  Beside  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
heavens,  how  puny  and  short-lived  is  his  bodily  frame !  In  the 
presence  of  absolute  purity  and  perfect  knowledge,  how  dull  and 
how  foul  is  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  To  the  sheep  and  oxen 
under  his  feet  he  seems  a  god  ;  yet  even  to  his  own  highest 
apprehension  he  is  a  thing  of  naught  in  comparison  with  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal. 

The  Psalmist  only  stated  the  problem  ;  he  did  not  offer  any 
solution.  He  was  content  reverently  to  dwell  upon  the  mystery 
In  that  sense  of  man's  estate.  And  he  did  well,  for  the  time  was 
Jesiis  is  high  not  yet  ripe  for  any  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
Pr:est'  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son 

of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  r  "  But  when  Apollos  wrote  he 
could  point  to  the  answer.  In  one  person,  human  and  yet 
divine,  it  had  been  proved  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  also  the  Son 
of  God.  Proved  so  plainly  that  none  who  considered  with  care 
could  mistake  the  truth  !  For  Jesus  Who,  as  the  writer  says, 
was  in  all  things  made  like  unto  His  brethren  and  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  and  was  made  perfect  by  suffering,  was 
yet  a  being  free  from  sin,  and  as  such  the  effulgence  of  God's 
glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance.  Not  in  words,  but 
by  the  exhibition  of  His  nature,  He  answered  the  psalmist's 
question.  For  He  bridged  the  seeming  hopeless  interval  that 
separated  man  from  God.  In  idea,  in  hope,  in  potentiality, 
when  He  was  lifted  up  He  drew  all  men  after  Him.  In  the 
second  Adam  was  revealed  the  true  meaning  and  worth  of 
man's  nature.  In  Him  was  reconciled  the  antinomy  which 
distressed  the  good  men  of  old  ;  for  when  He  had  fulfilled  the 
destiny  of  man,  living  man's  life  in  perfection,  and  dying  man's 
death,  He  sat  down  as  man's  representative  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high.  Thenceforth  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
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"What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"  has  been  this  : 
Man  is  one  whom  Jesus  called  brother  ;  whose  life  Jesus  has 
dignified  by  sharing  it ;  whose  death  Jesus  has  glorified  by 
showing  it  to  be  the  gate  of  eternity  ;  \vhose  nature  Jesus  has 
declared  to  be  that  of  a  son  of  God. 

If  we  understand  the  second  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  in  this 
sense,  we  find  no  inconsistency  in  the  introduction  of  the  word 
priest.  For  the  representative  of  men  before  God,  Tlie  force  of 
be  his  title  patriarch,  or  king,  or  Son  of  Man,  is  in  the  argument 
fact  a  priest.  He  fulfils  one  essential  part  of  the  in  Hebl'ews- 
duties  which  belong  to  priests  all  the  world  over.  That  is  why, 
after  a  long  digression,  the  writer  is  able  in  the  fifth  chapter  to 
take  up  the  thread  by  comparing  Christ  to  Melchizedek,  who 
stands  for  the  representative  priesthood  of  primitive  society. 
Having  claimed  for  Melchizedek,  and  therefore  for  his  great 
antitype,  a  higher  and  more  permanent  priesthood  than  that  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  he  draws  the  seventh  chapter  to  a  conclusion 
with  the  words :  "  For  such  a  high  priest  became  us,  holy, 
guileless,  undefiled,  separated  from  sinners,  and  made  higher 
than  the  heavens  .  .  .  For  the  law  appointeth  men  high  priests, 
having  infirmity  :  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  after  the 
law,  appointeth  a  Son,  perfected  for  evermore." 

The  argument  is  often  Rabbinic  in  form  :  it  loses  clearness 
because  the  writer  sometimes  forgets  the  distinction  between  the 
representative  and  the  propitiatory  priesthood  ;  it  is  Its  essence 

interrupted  by  quotations  which  have  only  a  fanciful  may  be  stated 

simply  in 
appropriateness.     \  et  the  impression  which  it  makes  moaeru 

upon  the  reader  is  not  merely  due  to  a  majestic  phrase, 
flow  of  musical  phrases,  nor  to  a  series  of  venerable  if  half 
obliterated  images.  Underneath  all  this  ornament  is  a  solid 
frame  of  reasoning,  based  upon  the  instinct  of  mankind  at  large. 
Let  us  translate  it  into  the  plainest  modern  speech.  Man  always 
and  everywhere,  in  every  stage  of  development,  feels  the  need  of 
a  man  to  represent  him  before  the  face  of  God — a  mediator  who 
may  offer  praise  and  make  petitions.  He  put  forward  the 
father  of  the  family,  the  head  of  the  clan,  the  king  of  the  nation. 
But  none  of  these  could  satisfy  his  need.  Each  in  turn  was 
found  imperfect :  for  none  of  them  could  represent  all  that  is 
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best  in  man.  He  then  put  forward  a  priest,  consecrated  by 
birth,  by  training,  by  choice  ;  but  he  proved  neither  perfect  nor 
permanent.  Alan  requires  an  ideal  and  a  permanent  mediator, 
who  can  represent,  not  this  or  that  people,  but  all  nations  and  all 
ages.  He  wants  nothing  less  than  a  Melchizedek  of  the  human 
race. 

And  he  has  found  him  !  One  Man  there  is  whose  nature  is 
so  full  and  complete  that  He  is  an  adequate  representative  of  all 
humanity  ;  Whose  life  and  words  are  so  free  from  all  that  is 
local  and  temporal,  so  largely  human,  that  all  can  claim  kinship 
with  Him.  One  Who,  as  the  second  Adam,  is  the  type  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  ideal  potentialities  of  the  human  race  ;  Who  in 
His  resurrection  life  stands  before  the  Father  as  a  witness  that 
man  was  made  in  the  divine  image  ;  Who,  just  because  He  is 
perfect  man,  is  the  revelation  of  God. 


LECTURE    XIII 
PRIESTHOOD 

"  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son." — Hebrews  i.  i,  2. 

THE  functions  of  the  priesthood,  as  we  have  seen,  are  twofold- 
representative  and  oracular.     In  the  last  lecture  we  traced  the 
development    of  one  side  of  the  priestly  character.   Oracular 
We  saw  how  man's  natural  craving  for  a  mediator,  priesthood, 
a  representative  who  may  approach  God  on  his  behalf,  found  a 
temporary  satisfaction,  first  in  a  lower  and  then  in  a  series  of 
higher    forms,    and   finally   came  to    rest    in  the    mediation    of 
Christ,    the    perfect    and   permanent   high  priest   of    humanity. 
Yet  we  found  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  such  repre 
sentatives  bore  the  title,  not  of  priest,  but  of  father,  or  chief,  or 
king.     The  title  of  priest  originally  belonged  only  to  men   who 
gave  oracles  in  the  name  of  the  tribal  god.      It  is  this  oracular 
priesthood  whose  course  we  arc  now  to  follow,  at  least  up  to  the 
point  at  which  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  priesthood  which 
is  representative. 

On  the  threshold  of  the   inquiry  we  are   met  by  a  curious 
difficulty.     The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  not 
recognise  the  oracular  function,  but  speaks  through-  early  became 
out    as    if    the    sole     business    of    the    priest    were  piacular. 
piacular  sacrifice.     Nor  is  he  singular.     There  is  in  St.  John's 
Gospel l  a  faint  reference  to  prophecy  as  a  function  of  the  high 
priest  ;     Philo 2    affirms    that    the    true    priest    is     ipso  facto    a 
prophet  ;  and  the   Levitical   Law  provides   the    instruments   of 
divination  in  the  High  Priest's  equipment.     But  the  historical 

1   St.  John  xi.  51.  '"'  Philo  de  Justitia,  ii.  8. 
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books  record  no  priestly  oracle  after  the  exile,  nor  even  in  the 
later  monarchy.  Plainly  the  oracular  powers  of  the  priesthood 
fell  early  into  desuetude.  And  it  is  no  less  plain  that,  before 
the  eighth  century  began,  the  king's  office  of  piacular  sacrifice 
had  been  transferred  to  the  priests.  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  the  fact  that  the  priests  acquired  sacrificial  powers.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  But  the  loss  of  oracular 
power  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  priesthood  of  Israel.  In  all 
other  countries  it  was  jealously  retained.  The  explanation  of 
the  special  character  of  Israelite  priesthood  must  be  sought 
in  the  history  of  Palestine  and  its  inhabitants,  not  only  Hebrew 
but  Canaanite. 

1. 

One  of  the  plainest  facts  of  history  is  that  man,  in  every  stage 
of  culture,   often  feels   himself  out  of  harmony  with   the  mys 
terious   powers  which  rule  around   him,   and   seeks 
of  the  longing  for  some  objective  reconciliation.     The  means  which 

for  atonement;  he    adopts    may    be    magical,    sacrificial,   or    moral, 

one  native  to  ,  -  , ,         ,  c  ,  .          i  •    i  , 

Israel  according  to  the  degree  of  his  enlightenment  ;  but 

the  impulse  which  moves  him  in  each  case  Is  funda 
mentally  the  same.  The  desire  for  atonement  is  universal. 
Yet  that  desire  seems  to  have  two  distinct  sources.  It  may  be 
inspired  by  confidence  or  imposed  by  fear.  It  may  be  a  joyous 
longing  for  union  with  God,  or  a  dull  dread  of  His  anger.  The 
Jewish  Law  countenances  both  views  ;  for  if  the  sacrifices  of 
communion  present  one  aspect  of  man's  impulse  to  seek  atone 
ment,  the  whole  burnt  offering  points  to  the  other.  The 
prophets  also  speak  with  two  voices.  They  recognise  fear  as 
well  as  love  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  their  God. 
The  Law  and  the  Prophets  together  suggest  that  there  may  be 
some  historical  reason  for  the  union  of  these  two  elements. 
Robertson  Smith,  in  his  book  on  the  religion  of  the  Semites, 
draws  attention  to  an  aspect  of  Israelite  religion  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  From  their  Arab  ancestors  the 
people  inherited  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  national  God, 
based  upon  their  sense  of  kinship  with  him.  Their  favourite 
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title  for  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Hosts,  that  is,  the  leader  of 
the  armies  of  Israel.  So  long  as  they  maintained  their  kin 
ship  with  him  by  ample  sacrifices  of  communion,  they  believed 
that  he  would  prosper  them  in  peace,  and  be  their  champion  in 
war.  If  there  was  in  him  a  mysterious  element  which  from 
time  to  time  perplexed  them  as  "  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,"  it  did 
not  prevent  their  normal  attitude  from  being  one  of  trust  and 
hopefulness.  This  confidence  is  observable  in  all  the  earlier 
ages  of  their  history  ;  and  the  writings  of  Amos  prove  it  to  have 
been  still  predominant  in  the  eighth  century. 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  dark  stream  of  fear  and  mystery, 
which  mingles  early  with  the  bright  current  of  Israel's  faith 
and  sometimes  makes  the  whole  turbid  ?  Its  main  the  other  to 
source  appears  to  lie  in  the  religion  of  the  Canaanite,  Canaanites. 
whom  the  tribes  of  Israel  conquered,  but  did  not  displace.  We 
are  apt,  in  the  case  of  Palestine,  to  overlook  a  fact  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  other  countries. 
The  conquerors  are  always  far  less  numerous  than  the  con 
quered  ;  and,  when  the  inevitable  process  of  amalgamation 
begins,  there  is  a  mixture,  not  only  of  blood,  but  of  habits  and 
language  and  thought.  When  the  invaders,  as  usually  happens, 
are  less  civilised  than  the  natives,  they  rapidly  assimilate  the 
arts,  and  even  the  religion  of  their  subjects.  The  Aztecs  did 
this  in  Mexico,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  a  scries  of  invaders  in 
Egypt.  We  read  how  the  gods  of  the  victors  in  these  cases 
dominated  without  displacing  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  accepted 
the  ritual  which  had  the  sanction  of  local  custom.  So  it  was 
with  the  Israelite  invaders  of  Palestine.  The  natives,  who 
were  no  match  for  them  in  war,  subdued  their  spirit  by  the  arts 
of  peace— 

"  (Irrecia  capta  fcrum  victorcm  cepit,  ct  artes 
Intulit  agresii  Latio."  l 

The  ancient  temples,  the  venerable  priesthood,  the  mys 
terious  traditions  of  a  thousand  sacred  groves  and  wells,  were 
powers  impervious  to  the  sword.  They  remained  unharmed, 
gradually  changing  their  dedications  and  their  titles,  but  pre 
serving  the  ritual,  and  the  spirit  which  it  embodied. 

1  Horace,  Epistles  ii.  I,  156. 
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2. 

Too  often  we  read  the  records  of  early  Israel  with  the  veil 
of  the    Chronicler  over    our   faces,  and  so   observe  nothin 


• 


the  twelfth  century  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Ine  primitive  , 

religion  of        orthodoxy   of  the   third.     That  veil  once  removed, 

Canaan.  we  cannot  but   sec  how  the    Canaan  \vhich    is  de 

scribed  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  and  even  in  parts 
of  the  books  of  Kings,  is  imbued  with  the  ritual  and  traditions 
of  a  decaying  civilisation,  and  its  surface  strewn  with  the  ruined 
and  misunderstood  monuments  of  more  primitive  cults.  Just 
as  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  many  statues  of  Greek  gods 
continued  to  receive  homage  under  the  titles  of  Christian  saints, 
objects  of  ancient  Canaanitc  worship  became  associated  with 
tales  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and  still  enjoyed  a  vague 
veneration  for  which  the  legends  but  imperfectly  accounted. 
And,  corresponding  to  these  survivals  of  material  things,  we 
find  spiritual  survivals  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
priesthood.  Aided  by  the  students  of  comparative  religion, 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  pretty  clearly  two  main  phases  in  the 
development  of  Canaanite  priesthood  and  worship. 

To  the  primitive  religion  of  Canaan  belong  the  sacred  stones, 
like  those  at  Bethel  and  Ebenezer,  the  sacred  trees,  such  as  those 
of  Mamre  and  Tabor,  the  sacred  caves  and  other  tombs  which 
were  objects  of  worship,  and  the  countless  wells,  with  various 
mystic  properties,  which  were  to  be  found  in  every  direction. 
Such  monuments  are  familiar  to  the  traveller  in  Western  Africa, 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  wherever  primitive  worship  has 
not  been  wiped  out  by  civilisation.  In  modern  countries  where 
stones  and  trees  and  caves  are  objects  of  veneration,  the  ruling 
motive  is  fear  of  the  spirits  which  may  reside  in  them.  The 
negro  of  the  Congo  basin  to-day,  like  the  Hawaian  of  the 
eighteenth,  or  the  Red  Indian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  attri 
butes  all  sickness  and  misfortune  to  the  action  of  malevolent 
spirits.  His  life  is  one  long  effort  to  appease  or  to  divert  their 
ill-will  ;  his  only  priests  are  the  men  who  profess  to  know  the 
names,  the  powers,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  demons,  and 
therefore  to  be  able  to  offer  them  acceptable  gifts.  The  priest's 
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ritual,  however  various  in  detail,  always  conforms  to  the  same 
type  and  has  the  same  avowed  object.  Either  he  works  himself 
into  a  frenzy,  that  the  spirits  may  enter  his  body  and  give  an 
oracle  through  his  lips  ;  or  he  induces  a  trance,  during  which 
his  own  spirit  may  visit  them  in  their  distant  abode,  and  return 
with  the  required  prescription.  The  conceptions  which  are 
entertained  about  the  spirits  vary  greatly.  They  may  be  the 
souls  of  dead  men,  or  what  we  should  call  demons.  Their 
powers  may  be  extensive  or  narrowly  limited.  But  the  mode 
of  approaching  them,  the  form  of  their  replies,  and  the  nature 
of  their  supposed  requirements,  present  the  same  general  cha 
racteristics  in  all  countries. 

If  we  have  regard  to  facts  instead  of  mere  names,  wre  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  the  survival  of  such  a  priesthood  in  Israel. 
Again  and  again  we  are  told  how  successive  kings  survivals  of 
ordered  the  extinction  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  it  in  Israel. 
The  prophets,  even  as  late  as  Isaiah,  refer  to  necromancy  as  a 
familiar  practice.  And  if  we  had  any  doubt  what  was  meant 
by  these  terms,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  graphic  story  of 
Saul's  visit  to  the  witch  of  Endor  ;  for  it  exhibits  all  the 
familiar  ritual  of  magic  which  is  to  be  seen  all  the  world  over. 
Plainly  the  watches,  the  sorcerers  and  the  soothsayers,  of  whom 
\ve  read,  were  the  lineal  successors  of  the  medicine  men  of 
prehistoric  Palestine.  Long  after  Canaanite  and  Hebrew, 
amalgamated  into  one  nation  of  Israel,  had  found  peace  in  a 
pure  religion,  these  archaic  priests  continued  to  satisfy  the 
primitive  cravings  which  survived  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
people. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  heirs  of  prehistoric  tradition.  The 
books  of  Samuel,  which  mention  the  first  attempts  to  suppress 
witchcraft,  describe  also  the  first  appearance  of  companies  of 
"  prophets,"  who  practised  openly  a  part  of  the  ritual  which 
belongs  to  the  primitive  priest.  Like  the  dervishes  of  later 
times,  they  worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy,  and  in  that  con 
dition  pronounced  oracles  which  were  regarded  as  divinely 
inspired.  Like  the  guilds  of  wandering  priests  in  Western 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  these  "  prophets  "  moved  about  in  bands, 
and  jointly  cultivated  a  state  of  ecstasy.  So  infectious  was 
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their  enthusiasm,  that  King  Saul,  meeting  such  a  band,  "  stripped 
off  his  clothes,  and  prophesied,  and  lay  down  naked  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night."1  While  the  books  of  Samuel  give  no 
account  of  the  origin  of  these  "  schools  of  the  prophets,"  but 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  understand,  analogy 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  they  were  scions  of  the  old 
stock  of  Canaanite  priests.  To  that  question  we  shall  return 
presently. 

3. 

A  second  set  of  objects,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early 
history  of  Israel,  belongs  to  the  religion  of  the  civilised  Canaan- 
ites,  who  dwelt  in  cities  and  practised  agriculture. 
theater  °  Such  are  the  high  places,  those  ancient  tombs  which 
Canaanite  had  grown  into  temples  ;  such  are  the  images  of 
religion.  fetkh  animalSj  \fae  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  calves 

of  Bethel  and  Dan  ;  such  are  the  golden  disks  representing  the 
sun's  orb,  the  obelisks  which  imitated  his  rays,  and  the  horses 
which  were  employed  in  his  worship.  All  these  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  priestly  systems  of  Egypt,  of  Mexico,  of 
Peru,  and  wherever  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  coexists  with 
the  superstitions  which  deform  a  religion  of  fear.  All  these 
objects,  according  to  the  books  of  Kings,  were  in  actual  use 
until  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  most  of  them  until  Josiah's 
reformation.  No  cloubt  some  of  them  had  been  early  adapted 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  just  as  in  a  later  age  heathen  festivals 
were  continued  under  Christian  titles  ;  and  men  had  forgotten 
their  Canaanite  origin.  That  was  certainly  the  case  with  the 
brazen  serpent.  But  such  adaptation  did  not  materially  alter 
either  the  ritual  or  the  range  of  ideas  which  were  associated 
with  the  ancient  cult. 

The  civilisation  to  which  these  objects  bear  witness  is  of  a 
distinct  class,  well  known  to  us  in  Mexico  and  other  countries. 
Canaanite  A  generalisation  from  the  history  of  such  countries 
priesthood.  enables  us  to  sketch  in  outline  the  development 
of  Canaanite  priesthood.  The  establishment  of  a  shrine  in  a 
fixed  place,  where  the  worship  of  a  whole  district  may  be 

1   I  Sam.  xix.  24. 
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concentrated,  involves  an  important  change  of  conditions.  Such 
a  shrine  requires  permanent  guardians  and  ministers,  who  must 
be  supplied  with  an  assured  maintenance.  Unless  Canaan 
differed  from  all  other  countries  on  the  same  religious  level, 
endowments  of  land  and  tithes  must  soon  have  accrued  to  the 
principal  temples.  These,  together  with  the  sacrificial  dues, 
secured  to  the  priests  both  livelihood  and  occupation.  As  they 
became  more  independent  and  more  self-respecting,  they  learned 
to  take  a  higher  view  of  their  office.  Each  of  the  high  places— 
for  that  was  the  regular  name  for  their  temples— had  its  image 
or  other  fetich,  in  which  the  god  was  believed  to  be  more  or 
less  regularly  present,  and  ready  to  hear  and  answer  suppliants. 
Living  constantly  before  him,  his  priests  did  not  need,  like  the 
irregular  priests  of  a  lower  grade,  to  attain  a  state  of  ecstasy 
in  order  that  he  might  speak  through  them.  They  were  per 
manently  inspired,  and  could  therefore  employ  sober  means  to 
ascertain  the  god's  will  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  casting  lots  or 
shooting  arrows  before  the  face  of  the  image.  Thus  a  certain 
order  and  dignity  replaced  the  old  erratic  frenzy. 

We  need  not  inquire  how  far  they  were  sincere  in  all  this, 
and  how  far  they  were  consciously  inventing.  If  the  excava 
tions  at  Gezer  show  that  there  was  often  deliberate  The  course  of 
fraud,  yet  the  miracles  of  the  mediaeval  church  prove  its  develop- 
that  fraud  and  faith  may  often  go  hand  in  hand.  ment> 
Assuredly  no  great  system  has  ever  grown  up  and  prevailed 
without  a  large  measure  of  faith  on  the  part  of  its  ministers, 
and  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  the  Canaanite  priests  to 
have  been  exceptionally  insincere.  Assuming  them  to  have 
been  much  like  their  fellows  in  other  lands  which  were  on  the 
same  religious  level,  let  us  try  to  picture  the  way  in  which  they 
satisfied  the  growing  religious  needs  of  their  people. 

Of  the  questions  addressed  to  oracles  a  large  proportion 
refer  to  trespasses,  moral  or  ceremonial,  which  may  require 
expiation.  Every  such  trespass  must  be  judged  according  to 
some  standard,  and  the  mode  of  its  expiation  must  be  dictated 
and  directed.  These  two  facts,  as  history  proves,  lead  to  very 
important  consequences.  Since  they  are  found  elsewhere,  we 
may  reasonably  look  for  them  in  Canaan. 
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A  permanent  body  of  priests  naturally  treasure  the  replies 
which  have  been  given  to  inquiries  from  time  to  time,  and  use  them 
Irs  influence  as  precedents.  Indeed,  they  must  do  so  for  the  sake 
upon  moral  of  consistency  ;  and  thus  an  oral  tradition  is  gradu- 
law-  ally  formed,  which  determines  the  general  line  of 

subsequent  oracles.  Just  as  in  Homeric  Greece  the  decisions 
of  kings  or  judges,  however  theoretically  independent,  really 
followed  precedent  and  formed  a  custom,  which  in  turn  crystal 
lised  into  law  ;  so  the  replies  of  an  oracle  easily  developed  into 
a  code  of  sacred  law,  not  written  down,  but  recorded  in  the 
memory  of  the  priestly  college.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  looking  to 
the  experience  of  the  world,  that  such  codes  have,  on  the  whole, 
exercised  a  mighty  influence  for  good. 

The  same  instinct  of  order,  which  leads  a  body  of  priests  to 
systematise  their  decisions,  prompts  them  also  to  require  more 
Its  claim  to  and  more  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  performance 
sacrifice.  of  sacrifice.  Where  the  offering  was  of  a  private 

nature,  they  might  often  (as  in  Israel)  leave  part  of  the  ceremony 
to  the  persons  interested.  But,  where  the  offering  was  tribal  or 
national,  love  of  seemly  order,  fear  of  offending  the  gods,  and 
delight  in  their  own  skill,  urge  them  to  claim  the  whole  per 
formance  as  their  right.  These  motives  are  reinforced  by 
others  less  honourable — by  zeal  for  the  profit  of  their  college, 
and  for  its  importance.  And  when  all  the  natural  impulses, 
both  good  and  selfish,  of  a  powerful  corporation  combine  to 
support  a  claim,  there  can  only  be  one  issue.  In  Canaan,  as  else 
where,  all  public  sacrifices  of  expiation  must  have  been  very  early 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  king  to  those  of  the  priest. 

There  was  another  reason  for  the  transfer.  The  most  im 
portant  sacrifices  of  expiation  were  such  as  demanded  not  only 
professional  skill  but  professional  hardness  of  heart.  It  is  im 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  Canaanites,  like  their  neighbours  on 
every  side — the  Phoenicians,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Moabites— 
were  addicted  to  human  sacrifice  ;  and  human  sacrifice  demands 
a  callousness  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  priest.  The  Cana- 
anite  temples,  then,  since  human  sacrifice  was  not  an  Arab 
custom,  were  the  source  of  that  bloody  streak  which  from  time 
to  time  stains  the  current  of  Israelite  history. 
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4. 

When  the   Hebrew  invaders  established  themselves  in  the 
hill  country  of  Palestine,  leaving  the  plains   and  valleys  to  the 
old    inhabitants,    two    systems    of    worship,    widely  Israelit9 
different  in  form  and  in  spirit,  catne  face  to  face  in  priesthood  in 
every  part  of   the    land.     By  the   fitful    gleams    of  the  ase  of  the 
light  which  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  throw 
upon   a  long  stretch  of  time,  we   catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
their    conflicts    and    of   their    movements    in    the    direction     of 
coalescence.     Let  us  try  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  situation 
in  the  days  of  Samuel. 

The  great  Canaanite  high  places  remained  in  their  strength 
and  splendour.  Some  of  them  continued  the  worship  of  Cana 
anite  divinities.  Near  Shechem  the  temple  of  Baal-  a  Canaanite 
berith,  with  its  fortress-like  pyramid,  was  the  natural  element, 
rallying  place  of  the  Canaanite  faction  in  Shechem,  when 
Abimelech  headed  the  Israelites.  In  Jerusalem  the  old 
worship  remained  until  David  captured  the  city  by  assault. 
The  priests  of  Gibeon  in  David's  day  were  powerful  enough  to 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  seven  sons  of  Saul  to  their  god.  But  in 
most  of  the  old  sanctuaries  a  change  had  been  gradually 
effected.  The  God  of  Israel  had  superseded,  or  had  been 
identified  with,  the  local  divinity,  and  was  worshipped  with  much 
of  the  old  ritual.  The  priests  in  all  these  temples  would  be 
naturally  of  Canaanite  stock  and  imbued  with  Canaanite 
traditions.  That  is  to  say,  they  represented  the  religion  of 
fear  ;  and  wherever  the  local  Baal  was  identified  with  Jehovah, 
an  clement  of  terror  was  imported  into  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Contrasted  with  the  old  Canaanite  high  places  were  some  new 
and  definitely  Hebrew  temples,  where  Jehovah  was  worshipped 
with  purely  Hebrew  rites  by  priests  who  give  oracles  a  native 
but  do  not  offer  sacrifice.     Eli  at  Shiloh  and  Micah  Hebrew 
at   Dan    present    two  different    types   of  sanctuary,  element- 
both  purely  Hebrew.     And  it  would  seem  that  the  high  place 
at  Ramah,  where  Samuel  made  his  home,  was  also  Hebrew  in 
character.     The  priests  in  such  temples  were  often  Lcvites,  that 
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is,  scattered  members  of  a  broken  and  discredited  Hebrew  tribe, 
which  yet  claimed  kinship  with  Moses.  It  was  not,  however, 
essential  that  they  should  be  Levites.  Samuel,  for  example, 
who  was  the  most  influential  priest  of  his  clay,  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  Some  of  these  temples  must  have  been 
served  by  a  large  number  of  priests.  At  Nob,  near  Jerusalem, 
where  there  was  an  oracular  image,  before  which  the  shewbread 
was  regularly  set  forth,  Saul  was  able  to  murder  eighty-five 
priests  in  one  day,  though  their  president  escaped  and  carried 
the  image  with  him. 

Here,  we  might  well  imagine,  were  all  the  conditions 
required  to  produce  a  lasting  religious  discord.  How  could  the 
spirit  of  confidence  and  the  spirit  of  fear,  embodied  in  rival 
priesthoods  of  different  race,  and  entrenched  in  rival  temples, 
ever  be  brought  into  harmony  ?  Yet  the  harmony  was  attained, 
and  largely  through  the  action  of  the  priests.  In  trying  to 
follow  the  process  we  must  rely  a  good  deal  upon  analogy. 


5. 

The  building  of  Solomon's  Temple  gave  a  new  centre  of 
influence  to  the  priests  who  were  of  Hebrew  race  and  followed 
Amalgama-  the  Hebrew  traditions  of  worship.  Before  long 
tionofthe  their  double  position  as  royal  chaplains  and  as  the 
priesthood.  clcrgy  of  the  capital  secured  for  them  a  widely 
recognised  primacy.  All  the  priests  of  Hebrew  blood  united 
with  them  to  form  a  powerful  guild,  which  definitely  adopted 
the  name  of  Levite.  That  name,  from  representing  a  status, 
soon  recovered  its  older  tribal  signification  ;  and  so  the  euild 

<^>  o 

was  strengthened  by  the  bonds  of  putative  kinship.  Meanwhile 
the  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  throughout  Palestine 
was  leavening  the  priesthood  of  the  older  temples.  Probably 
the  process  was  hastened  by  the  kings.  Just  as  the  kings  of 
England  used  to  make  their  kinsmen  abbots  of  rich  monasteries, 
and  kings  of  Egypt  provided  for  their  sons  by  making  them 
high  priests  of  the  larger  temples,  so  a  politic  king  of  Israel 
could  acquire  both  wealth  and  influence  by  appointing  members 
of  his  family  to  the  chief  offices  in  rich  Canaanite  high  places. 
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When  we  read  that  two  of  David's  sons  were  priests,  we 
naturally  think  of  them  as  high  priests  at  Gibcon  or  Gilgal 
or  Shechem,  or  sorae  other  well-endowed  sanctuaries. 

These  powerful  influences,  aided  by  the  inevitable  submission 
of  the  conquered,  and  perhaps  by  other  causes  which  we  cannot 
trace,  effected  a  fusion  between  the  two  classes  of  priests.  So 
rapid  was  it,  that  in  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Moses,  a  document 
which  dates  from  about  Soo  B.C.,  all  priests  are  described  as 
Levites,  and  the  Levites  as  a  tribe  in  the  full  sense.  If  this 
could  be  taken  for  granted  in  800  B.C.,  the  amalgamation  must 
have  been  completed  some  time  earlier.  Indeed,  the  solidarity 
between  the  priests  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  which  was  always 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  indicates  that 
considerable  advance  must  have  been  made  before  the  dis 
ruption.  And  that  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century,  who  make  it  plain  that  in  their  days  the 
priesthood  was  a  whole,  animated  by  one  spirit.  In  all  their 
criticisms  they  never  single  out  one  particular  shrine,  or  one 
set  of  shrines,  as  worse  than  the  rest.  They  assume  a  practical 
uniformity  of  teaching  and  ritual  throughout  the  land. 

6. 

Imperfectly  as  we  can  trace  the  steps  by  which  unity  was 
attained,  the  fact  and  its  influence  arc  evident  in  the  history 
of   the   Monarchy.      The   prophetic    writings    show  Influence  of 
that   the   fusion   of   the   two   priesthoods  had   been  the  priesthood 

followed   by  a    harmonising  of  their    characteristic  under  the 

.,.     .  ,      monarchy, 

religious  motives.     I^or  if  Amos  rebukes  the  people 

for  an  excessive  confidence,  encouraged  by  the  priests,  Isaiah 
complains  that  fear  is  too  prevalent.  And  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  in  which  priest  and  prophet  unite,  exhibits  a 
complete  and  religious  union  of  the  two  motives.  Its  magni 
ficent  appeals,  in  whose  texture  promise  and  judgment  are 
interwoven,  were  no  doubt  composed  by  reformers,  and  do 
not  represent  average  opinion.  But  the  success  of  the  reform 
indicates  that  their  ideas  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
people  whom  the  priests  had  instructed.  The  Torah  of  the 
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priests,  in  fact,  had  taught  men  to  look  upon  Jehovah  at  once 
with  love  and  with  fear.  If  this  be  so,  the  priesthood  of  the 
monarchical  age  has  justified  its  claim  to  authority.  However 
vicious  and  corrupt  individuals  among  them  may  have  been, 
however  superstitious  much  of  their  ritual,  however  imperfect 
their  conception  of  God's  nature  and  of  His  moral  demands, 
yet,  like  the  Christian  priesthood  of  the  Dark  Ages,  they  were 
a  power  for  good,  holding  up  the  light  which  they  possessed, 
and  striving  to  make  it  burn  brighter.  In  spite  of  their  faults, 
their  greed,  their  deceptions,  their  ignorance,  and  their  con 
ventionality,  they  were  in  their  measure  true  mediators.  They 
did,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  age,  satisfy  men's  craving 
for  some  one  who  should  tell  them  the  will  of  God  and  make 
atonement  for  their  sins.  Even  the  prophets,  their  constant 
critics,  may  be  called  as  witnesses  in  their  favour.  For 
vehemently  as  the  prophets  denounce  their  conduct  from  time 
to  time,  they  always  pay  them  the  compliment  of  judging 
them  by  a  very  high  standard.  They  constantly  assume  that 
the  priesthood,  in  its  normal  condition,  is  a  mighty  power 
for  good. 

All  this  time  the  priesthood  has  been  undergoing  a  trans 
formation.  As  described  in  the  last  lecture,  it  has  absorbed 
Its  functions  the  rePresentative  and  sacrificial  functions  which 
changed  from  originally  belonged  to  the  kings.  Each  fresh  re- 
oracular  to  vision  of  the  law  shows  the  priest  more  intimatelv 
sacrificial.  ,  .  ,  ..,  T_. 

concerned  with  sacrifice.     History  accounts  for  the 

movement  ;  for  as  the  external  troubles  of  Israel  grew  greater, 
there  was  more  and  more  occasion  for  the  priests  to  ofTer 
atonement  for  the  national  sins  which  had  caused  the  national 
disasters.  Parallel  with  this  movement  there  is  another.  A 
natural  process  was  gradually  depriving  the  priest  of  his 
oracular  functions.  The  earlier  oracles  having  been  collected 
and  formed  into  a  code,  the  priest  could  rely  more  and  more 
upon  law  and  precedent.  He  became  the  guardian  of  tradition 
rather  than  the  originator  of  new  determinations.  The  people's 
instinct  leads  them  to  act  accordingly.  While  they  come  to 
the  priest  for  law,  they  turn  elsewhere  for  oracles  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  no  single  case 
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is  recorded  of  such  matters  being  referred  to  the  priests. 
Even  for  medical  advice  the  kings  applied  to  prophets  or 
physicians.  So  the  oracular  priesthood  has  assumed  a  new 
character.  The  priest  no  longer  obtains  oracles,  but  ad 
ministers  a  moral  and  ceremonial  law,  and  offers  piacular 
sacrifice.  We  might  almost  say  that  it  has  been  merged  in 
the  representative  priesthood,  whose  history  was  traced  in  the 
last  lecture.  From  this  point  it  has  no  independent  existence. 

7. 

What  then  ?  Did  Israel,  from  the  eighth  century  onward, 
stand  alone  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  having  no 
oracular  priesthood  ?  Or  are  we  in  danger  of  being  The  sons  of 
misled  by  the  use  of  names  ?  Let  us  turn  back  in  the  prophets, 
thought  as  far  as  the  age  of  Samuel,  when  the  high  their  origin, 
places  were  still  oracular.  It  was  just  then  that  the  prophetic 
functions  of  the  priests  began  to  be  assumed  by  another  class 
of  men.  The  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  came  forward  then, 
were  no  new  creation.  In  all  probability  they  were  the  lineal 
successors  of  the  primitive  Canaanite  priests,  whose  dervish- 
like  manners  they  inherited.  But  their  wild  enthusiasm  found 
a  new  opportunity  in  a  time  of  stress,  and  helped  to  inspire 
Israel  with  the  patriotic  zeal  which  created  the  monarchy  and 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  If  Samuel,  as  many 
suppose,  recognising  the  value  of  this  enthusiasm,  enlisted  it 
in  the  service  of  Israel's  freedom,  and  strengthened  it  with 
discipline,  then  he  gave  form  and  purpose  to  what  was  destined, 
in  God's  providence,  to  become  a  great  and  beneficent  institu 
tion.  Any  attempt  to  follow  out  the  history  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lecture  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  traverse  again  such  familiar  ground.  I 
propose,  therefore,  taking  a  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  for 
granted,  merely  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  their  significance. 

The  priestly  character  of  the  prophetic  guilds  may  be  better 
understood   by   means  of  an   illustration.     The   Friars    of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  though  always  They  were 
at   war  with   monks  and   priests,  and   though    their  priests, 
mode    of  life   and    work    was    very  different,   were    )-et    in    all 
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essentials  a  priestly  corporation.  What  distinguished  them 
was  the  adoption  of  two  practices  which  their  rivals  had  dis 
carded  long  before — the  life  of  wandering  poverty  and  the 
devotion  to  the  art  of  preaching.  In  like  manner  "the  sons  of 
the  prophets  "  lived  as  once  all  priests  had  lived,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  prediction  and  injunction  which  the 
regular  priesthood  was  inclined  to  neglect. 

The  transference  of  oracular  functions  from  the  well-endowed 
priests,  who  used  images  and  sacred  buildings,  to  the  wandering 
Their  impor-  guilds  which  had  no  such  impressive  apparatus  was 
tance.  an  inestimable  gain.  However  crude  their  methods 

might  be,  however  superstitious  their  beliefs,  the  prophets  ever 
bore  witness  to  a  great  principle.  It  is  not  through  mechanical 
means,  but  through  the  mind  and  voice  of  chosen  men,  that 
God  reveals  His  truth  to  mankind.  Accordingly  the  oracles 
of  other  nations,  which  were  produced  by  artificial  aids,  like 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  and  the  sacred  lot  of  the  Hebrew 
priests,  gradually  lost  all  credit  as  men  advanced  in  intelligence. 
But  Hebrew  prophecy  was  a  living  germ,  capable  of  wondrous 
growth ;  and  though  its  roots  were  in  the  base  earth,  its 
branches  touched  the  heaven. 

The  professional  prophets  of  Israel,  as  a  body,  never  reached 
a  very  high  standard.  They  were  exposed  to  the  same 
temptations  as  the  friars  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  yielded 
as  they  did.  But  the  existence  of  their  order  was  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  kept  alive  the  tradition  that  God 
spoke  through  the  lips  of  men  ;  by  their  habits  of  life  they 
made  it  possible  to  perform  those  quaint  symbolic  actions  by 
which  even  the  greatest  prophets  used  to  impress  the  multitude  ; 
and  they  made,  as  it -were,  a  platform  from  which  the  noblest 
teachers  of  the  age  could  address  a  listening  people.  Though 
Roger  Bacon  and  Savonarola  were  persecuted  by  the  average 
friars  of  their  day,  it  was  because  they  were  friars  that  they 
could  get  a  hearing  at  all.  And  so,  though  Amos  and  Jeremiah 
denounced  the  vices  of  the  prophetic  guilds,  if  those  guilds  had 
not  existed,  we  might  never  have  heard  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 

That  wonderful  series  of  great  men,  therefore,  whom  we  call 
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par  excellence  "  the  prophets,"  did  not  stand  apart  from  the  life 
of  Israel.  They  were  the  bright  flowers  which  The  great 
adorned  an  elder  scion  of  the  priesthood,  which,  after  prophets, 
long  languishing  underground,  shot  up  at  last  and  overtopped 
its  rival.  Priest  and  prophet,  under  the  Monarchy,  divided 
between  them  the  duties  which  Julian  assigns  to  the  priest. 
The  priest  represented  man  before  God  :  the  prophet  spoke  for 
God  to  man.  Speaking  with  the  authority  of  conscious 
inspiration,  the  prophet  was  the  champion  of  righteousness,  the 
revealer  of  new  truths,  and  sometimes  the  foreteller  of  future 
events.  While  the  priest's  eye  was  ever  turned  backward,  bent 
upon  tradition  and  precedent,  the  prophet's  finger  pointed 
forward,  to  the  kingdom  of  God  which  he  discerned  as  the  goal 
of  a  divinely  ordered  history.  Building  each  upon  his  pre 
decessor's  work,  this  noble  brotherhood  erected  a  wondrous 
temple  of  faith,  whose  every  stone  was  a  golden  thought.  But 
their  building  was  left  unfinished.  For  the  series  of  great 
prophets  ended  abruptly  with  Deutero- Isaiah,  the  herald  of 
Israel's  restoration.  The  lesser  men,  who  till  near  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  reproved  and  encouraged  the  Jews  of  the 
Return,  did  little  more  than  keep  the  tradition  of  prophecy 
alive.  They  had  no  new  truths  to  teach,  no  electric  force  of 
personality  to  compel.  Their  successors  were  anonymous  authors 
of  brief  dirges  or  predictions,  which  could  not  claim  a  separate 
existence,  but  were  interpolated  in  the  writings  of  the  elder 
prophets.  And  then  the  sound  of  prophecy  ceased,  and  there 
were  heard  only  the  voice  of  the  scribe,  expounding,  distinguish 
ing,  but  revealing  naught,  and  the  voice  of  apocalypse,  despairing 
of  Providence,  and  proclaiming  the  approach  of  a  cataclysm. 


8. 

Yet  the  people  never  regarded  the  succession  of  prophets  as 
finally  closed.      When  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  heroic  band 
had  recovered  possession  of  the  desecrated  Temple  jesus  was 
and  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  the  stones  of  the  recognised  as 
profaned   altar,  "  they  laid   up   the  stones,"   we   are   a  pr°Phet- 
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told,  "  in  a  convenient  place,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet 
to  give  an  answer  concerning  them."  All  through  the  age  of 
decadence  the  attitude  of  the  people  was  one  of  touching 
expectancy.  They  held  the  prophet's  mantle  ready,  as  it  were, 
for  the  shoulders  of  Him  who  was  to  claim  and  wear  it.  At  last 
there  came  One  whom  the  multitude  recognised  as  a  prophet. 
He  bore  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  great  brotherhood  : 
for  He  spoke  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,  not  com 
menting  upon  tradition,  but  revising  it  ;  He  did  mighty  works  of 
healing  to  body  and  mind  ;  He  taught  new  truths  ;  above  all, 
His  personality  exercised  a  magnetic  power  of  attraction  and 
conversion  such  as  they  had  never  imagined.  But  when  they 
tried  to  fit  Him  with  the  prophet's  mantle,  it  proved  all  too 
small.  He  was  more  than  a  prophet,  and  just  for  that  reason 
Jerusalem,  which  had  stoned  other  prophets,  crucified  the  Son  of 
Man. 

He  was  more  than  a  prophet.  Of  the  excess  we  have  not 
now  to  speak.  We  are  to  observe  now  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
His  teaching-  did  all  those  things  perfectly  which  the  great 
compared  prophets  of  old  had  done  with  various  degrees  of 
with  theirs.  imperfection.  If  Amos  denounced  the  positive  in 
justice  of  oppression  and  fraud,  Jesus  condemned  the  negative 
injustice  of  mere  inaction.  If  Hosea  was  tender  in  his  affec 
tions,  Jesus  was  tenderness  itself.  If  Isaiah  recognised  God's 
hand  in  the  movement  of  Assyrian  armies,  Jesus  told  His 
disciples,  "  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered."  If 
Jeremiah  was  divided  between  pity  and  indignation  when  he 
thought  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  uttered  a  lament  over  the  same 
city  in  which  pity  and  indignation  reach  the  limits  of  musical 
speech.  If  Deutero- Isaiah  invited  all  the  nations  to  come  and 
be  saved,  it  was  to  all  individuals  that  Jesus  said,  "  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  If  the  elder  prophets  proclaimed  partial  truths  about 
God's  nature  and  providence  with  the  assurance  of  inspiration, 
Jesus  uttered  all-embracing  truths  with  a  calm  simplicity  which 
goes  beyond  assurance.  If  one  had  said,  Gocl  is  just  ;  another, 
God  is  loving  to  Israel  ;  another,  God  is  holy  ;  Jesus  included  all 
these  and  other  partial  truths  in  one  symmetrical  whole  when 
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He  affirmed  that  God  is  love,  and  taught  men  to  pray,  "  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven." 

It  is  tempting  to  enlarge  upon  such  a  theme  ;  but  every  man 
can   supply  further  illustration   for  himself.     The  conclusion  to 

be  drawn  from  the  whole  range  of  such  observations  _. 

He  was  the 
is  plain.     If  Jesus  overpassed  each  of  the  prophets  end  of  the 

in  that  which  was  His  highest  excellence,  then  Jesus  prophets- 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  ideal.     As  He  is  the  ideaL 
the  end   of  the  law,  so  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  end   of  the 
prophets.     That  is  the  truth  which  inspired  the  opening  words 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  "  God,  who  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son." 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  Jesus  is  the  end  of  the  prophets.  In 
Him  is  manifested  the  fulness  of  that  inspiration  which  in 
others  was  partial  :  in  Him  the  light  shone  un-  But  not  the 
clouded  which  in  others  was  dimmed  by  the  stains  last  of  the 
of  human  weakness  and  error.  Does  it  follow  that  Pr°Phets- 
He  is  the  end  of  the  prophets  in  the  other  sense — that  He  is 
the  last  of  the  line  ?  That,  surely,  is  a  separate  question  which 
must  be  separately  considered.  Of  priesthood  in  its  repre 
sentative  and  sacrificial  aspect,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ  is  the 
end  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  at  once  the  fulfilment  and  the 
conclusion.  That  is  because  he  completely  satisfies  the  need  of 
humanity.  He  is  the  one  perfect  and  adequate  mediator,  who 
stands  before  God  as  man's  representative.  No  man,  since 
Jesus  ascended  to  the  Father,  can  without  impiety  intrude  his 
own  imperfections  into  the  office  which  the  Son  of  Man  has 
filled  once  for  all.  But  with  the  priest  as  oracular  the  case 
is  different.  For  the  prophet,  the  messenger  who  declares 
God's  will,  Jesus  has  expressly  reserved  a  large  sphere  in  the 
life  of  His  Church.  St.  John's  Gospel  records  how  He 
promised  the  disciples  that  His  Spirit  should  dwell  among 
them  and  give  fresh  guidance  as  occasion  might  arise.  Such 
occasions  there  must  be.  In  the  Christian  Church,  as  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  passions  of  men,  the  changes  of  social  order, 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  are  ever  raising  new  problems  which 
demand  an  authoritative  solution.  This  can  be  given  only  by 
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one  whom  the  Divine  Spirit,  according  to  the  Lord's  promise, 
enables  to  interpret  and  develop  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
Such  a  man  must  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  older  prophets  ; 
a  burning-  zeal  for  righteousness,  able  to  scorch  the  cruel  and 
the  unjust  ;  a  magnetic  personality,  to  attract  and  compel  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  a  clear  vision  of  some  new  or  neglected  aspect 
of  truth,  which  may  illumine  the  path  of  his  own  generation. 
And  he  must  add  to  these  the  power  of  that  love  which  never 
faileth. 

Can  there  be  such  men  ?  Surely  there  can,  or  else  the 
Lord's  promise  is  of  none  effect.  Let  us  rather  ask,  Have 
there  been  such  men  ?  Such  a  man  was  S.  Paul.  No  one  can 
deny  that  he  possessed  all  the  prophet's  gifts  in  a  pre-eminent 
measure.  Such,  in  a  lesser  degree,  have  been  many  prophets  of 
later  ages.  Various  as  their  natures  and  powers  have  been, 
they  have  all  worn  one  unmistakeable  mark  of  their  Master's 
spirit.  They  have  spoken  with  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  They  have  been  independent  of  tradition,  and  have 
shown  an  intuitive  perception  of  principles.  Let  me  name  but 
three.  Augustine,  Dante,  and  Luther  were  all  men  of  strong 
passions  and  of  great  faults  ;  their  knowledge  was  limited  ;  their 
views  of  truth  were  partial.  But  each  of  them  bore  a  much- 
needed  message  to  his  own  generation  :  each  of  them  lifted  the 
faith  of  his  fellow  men  on  to  a  higher  plane  ;  each  of  them  is 
even  now  a  power  in  the  Christian  world.  Such  heroes  of 
prophecy  do  not  stand  isolated.  As  of  old  there  were  not  only 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  but  Joel  and  Micah  and  Jonah  ;  so  in  our 
own  era,  beside  the  great  prophets  there  have  been  many  lesser 
men  whose  mission  was  to  a  narrower  circle,  but  none  the  less  a 
genuine  mission.  If  that  has  been  so  ;  if  in  each  crisis  of  the 
Church's  history  a  man,  or  a  band  of  men,  has  come  forward 
with  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  question  of  the  age  ;  if,  in  spite 
of  many  errors  and  corruptions,  the  Church  has  by  these  voices 
been  led  upward  and  onward  :  then  how  can  we  fail  to  recognise 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophet,  has 
dwelt  among  men  to  guide  and  to  strengthen  ? 

The  experience  of  the  past  is  an  assurance  for  the  future. 
When  we  see  how,  for  three  thousand  years,  a  prophet  has  been 
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raised  up  to  meet  each  critical  conjuncture,  we  may  look  forward 
with  hope.  When  we  are  angered  and  puzzled  by  the  con 
fusions  and  conflicts  of  an  age  of  revolution  ;  when  the  problems 
of  a  complicated  social  order  seem  almost  insoluble  ;  when, 
detecting  the  vanity  of  the  nostrums,  political,  social,  and 
religious,  which  are  proffered  on  every  side,  we  are  inclined  to 
cry,  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  ?  then  let  us  remember  that 
the  Spirit,  which  spoke  through  the  prophets  of  an  earlier  day, 
still  dwells  among  us,  and  will  speak  to  us  in  His  own  good 
time.  It  may  be  that  His  voice  will  be  heard  from  the  lips  of 
some  great  individual.  It  may  be  that  He  will  rather  inspire  a 
movement,  in  which  many  lesser  men  are  combined.  Let  us  be 
ready  for  either  event,  having  faith  in  the  promise  that,  some 
day,  the  Spirit  of  truth  will  lead  us  into  all  truth. 
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